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ASPECTS OF GOLCONDA-IRAN 
COMMERCIAL CONTACTS 


M. Z. A. SHAKEB 


l. Perspective 


THE economic and commercial relations of Golconda with Iran form an 
important part of 16th- and 17th-century international trade and politics. But 
the economic histories of these two important centres which influenced the 
social, political and economic life of many people of the East and West remain 
hitherto unwritten.' In the absence of a comprehensive economic history of 
the two lands, an observation of their commercial relations is likely to be far 
from satisfactory. It is beyond the scope of this study to indulge in an enquiry 
regarding the production, consumption, entrepreneurship, labour and other 
aspects of economic activity between Golconda and Iran. Nevertheless the 
commercial contacts of the two have been viewed from a point afforded by 
contemporary data available on this particular aspect. 


The period under review was a time when Golconda inherited many 
industries, originally builtup by the architects of the Vijayanagar empire. The 
growing overseas trade of Golconda, especially textiles, attracted markets 
from Japan to England. The European factories in the East, which had fewer 
industrial commodities of their own and even less capital for investment, 
nevertheless played a significant part in the re-organisation of international 
markets. 


2. Transportation and Communication 


Maritime traffic between the two countries was conducted by ships of varying 
sizes and standards which were manufactured either in Golconda or sailed in 
from Holland, Denmark, Portugal and England. The Western factories in 
Golconda, as mentioned above, provided and organized large-scale maritime 
transpoit facilities as part of their trade along the coastline of the East Indies. 
Their interest in freight trade led them to hire ships from private sources and 
even from the government of Golconda.’ 


Golconda was a major ship-manufacturing centre. Its ship-building industry 
flourished at Narsapür Peta, about 30 to 36 miles from Masulipatam.’ 
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Golconda ships, carrying loads varying from six hundred to one thousand and 
in some cases even fifteen hundred tonnes, sailed out to various coasts of the 
Far East and as far as the Red Sea and Iran in the west.* 


There is no evidence of any major ship-building industry in Safavi Iran, yet 
Iran had many well-developed ports. Developed under the influence of the 
Portuguese the first such port was Hormuz which became a centre of overseas 
trade between East and West. A good number of Hindu (Gentile) merchants 
settled there.? It became a flourishing international bazar of spices, drugs, silk 
cloth, fine Persian tapestry and Persian horses supplied to India. Around the 
middle of the 17th century Shah ‘Abbas II had encouraged the British-owned 
factories to overthrow the Portuguese. As aresult, Hormuz was near plundered 
and Bandar Abbas developed as the largest Iranian port. Maritime traffic 
between Golconda and Iran was subsequently dominated by the English and 
partly by the Dutch.’ Because of their safety and reliability, people preferred 
to travel on these ships.' 


The land route via Qandahar and the Mughal Empire was not convenient 
for Iran-Golconda traffic and the sea route offered a safe and comfortable 
alternative, so much so that "persons had just to get into a ship at Masulipatam 
and then disembark at Bandar Abbas.” Nizam al-Din Shirazi asserts that the 
maritime traffic was active during the whole year at the port of Masulipatam.? 
The statement seems somewhat exaggerated; during the heavy monsoon 
season between June and September ships as a rule did not ply between the 
Persian Gulf and the Golconda coast." 


3. Freight Trade 


The various types of ships carrying on the thriving mantime trade operated 
through many commercial centres through the Eastern Archipelago in the 
Indian Ocean, penetrating the Persian Gulf and entering the Red Sea and then 
pushing northwards to Europe. This circuitous route formed a characteristic 
feature of the sea-going trade at this time. Part of this traffic included lucrative 
freight trade, which was organised by businessmen of Golconda, Iranian 
merchants and European factors. The nature of European factories was that of 
small bands of commercial organisers making efforts in alien markets to make 
handsome profits with the employment of their meagre capital, coupled with 
their appreciable capacity of organising business in different lands. Money 
and entrepreneurship were not their only assets; their ships and cargoes too 
were important trade factors. Classified data regarding the contribution of the 
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above factories in the Golconda and Iran freight trade, in the absence of 
material information about the role of Iranian businessmen, cannot be 
furnished. Yet a general evaluation leads one to infer that, although fluctuating 
throughout the period, the role of all the factories was fairly competitive. The 
freight trade between Golconda and Iran was predominant compared to the 
traffic of passengers, but it was the commercial commodities which constituted 
the preponderance of the payload of the sea transportation. Freight trade 
between Golconda and Iran received new impetus for three reasons: the 
establishment of British predominance, the set-back of the Portuguese in the 
Iranian Bazar in 1622 cE," and the opening of the Dutch factory in 
Gombroon (Bandar Abbas) in the 1630s. The French however proved strong 
competitors.!? 


In the 1650s freighting of goods and passengers from Coromandel to Persia 
yielded a profit to the Dutch of 13,020 florins. The profit gained by the 
English must have been at least equal if not higher. The data regarding the 
freight trade profit made by the Indians, Iranians and the Western burghers are 
missing. It may be safely inferred that the annual approximate freight profit 
on the total freight trade between Golconda and Iran would have been more 
than three times the amount the Dutch made in 1652 through their one agency 


Jan Company.’? 


Freight had several components, the most important being based on capital 
value, the nature of consignment and the distance. The rate of freight varied 
according to distances and also from commodity to commodity.'* 


Freight trade also affected the price level, as the prices on imported and 
exported goods were fixed to cover freight charges.’ Like any other, the trade 
between Golconda and Iran was governed by several factors and showed 
considerable fluctuation. 6 Instances of boom and slump were present throughout 
the period, '’ and on occasion the trade stopped completely. There are 
instances when the duties on freight imports and exports were consolidated 
and paid annually in a lump sum, such as the agreement made between 
Wemmer Van Berchem and ‘Abd-Allah Qutb Shah to pay three thousand 
pagodas per year. But the harbour authorities still had to be ^ pleased with gifts 
by the tradesmen."'* | 


The larger ships, usually carrying passengers, moved between Coromandel 
ports to Bandar Abbas.'? The establishment of Dutch factories also contributed 
to the development of freight trade, especially after 1640. Dutch ships 
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regularly carried both passengers and goods between Golconda and Iran. 
Sometimes the freight trade was so profitable that it made up tbe losses of 
capital potential imported from Iran.” 


4. Currencies and Exchange 


The bazars, particularly of coastal Golconda and Iran, were almost museums 
of contemporary coins current in the East and West. One could find there 
florins and stuivers of Holland, ducats of Hungary, rials of Spain, rixdollars 
of various countries, cubangs of Japan in addition to a good number of old and 
new gold and silver coins of Golconda, Iran and Mughal India. 


The domestic coins of Golconda, gold and silver, were struck in the names 
of the Rayas of Vijayanagar and the Mughal emperors respectively. The Qutb 
Shahs struck only copper coins (fulus) in their names. The gold coins of 
Golconda were of varying weights and denominations. All gold coins were 
referred to by the broad term ‘Hun,’ but for the convenience of this 
discussion they may be categorised as pagodas and fanams, pagoda of higher 
and fanams of lower denominations.” 


The first category, the pagodas, both old and new, were of the same 
metallic value but the older coins were considered more valuable and were 
therefore exchanged by paying a premium on the new coins. Most sought after 
of all types of pagodas was the Hun Siva Raya which served as standard . 
money especially for accounts, such as the pound in England or tomans in 
Iran. Shah Jahan and Awrangzib preferred to receive peshkash in this coin.” 
Although it was current in Golconda™ (with the name of the king Sri Pratapa 
Sadasiva Raya on one side and the legend of Siva and Parvathi on the other) 
it cannot be assumed that ıt was always in actual exchange.” It is interesting 
to note that the Mughals also had a gold coin called ashrafi or mohur, but it 
seldom served as an actual coin of exchange or accounts. Instead the rupee and 
‘abbasi, both silver coins of middle denominations, were used for these 
purposes." This naturally resulted in the money of Hindustan and Iran being 
lighter compared to the hun of Golconda. The rupee, with its own changing 
value? ever since it was introduced in Hindustan by Sher Shah Suri, was 
brought into Golconda by Shah Jahan who got it minted there under the terms 
of the Deed of Submission. But it was never considered a Qutb Shahi coin.” 
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: The currency of Golconda, particularly the Hun, was in use at its metallic 
value. With the rise in the price of copper during the second half of the 17th 
century, the price of gold was affected and consequently also the value of the 
gold coin. It is interesting that a currency, which had no extra token value 
above its metal, ran down on account of the change in the metallic price 
without showing any resistance to the strength of its token value. The Qutb 
Shahs, whose coins were made of copper, were apparently incapable of 
exercising any influence on maintaining the value of gold coins current in 
their sultanate. This was one of the most unwholesome sequels of farming out 
revenue administration, mining and commercial taxes by the economically 
indolent Qutb Shahs.” Nevertheless, keeping to the point of discussion, the 
value of one hun (Siva Raya) of Golconda officially remained between five 
and three rupees. But the money changers exploited a premium of 14 to 70 per 
cent.” 


The other category of gold coins was the fanam which was a smaller coin 
than the hun.?! The relation between hun and fanam varied from place to place. 
A pagoda in Masulimpatam was exchanged for fifteen fanams, in Nizampatam 
for sixteen, Madras thirty-two, Hyderabad twelve.” The hun and fanam had 
a changing value in relation to Sterling. Nevertheless the prevalent rate of 
exchange for a pagoda was 8 Sh. and for a fanam 3 ds.” 


Among the silver coins, mention may be made of nevels (8-9 nevels = | 
fanam);" tar (4-5 tar = 1 nevely* and kasu (12 kasu = 1 tar). The copper 
coins called fulus are not found in international exchange, even theoretically 
in the minutest fraction of accounts.?? 


The biggest standard gold coin in Iran was the toman which was equal to 
£ 3-Sh. 5-ds. 6.* According to Fryer it was an imaginary coin like a pound 
which was good ‘to reckon with.’”? The actual coin of exchange was a gold 
Venetian brought from either Venice or Turkey.” The native coin of exchange, 
minted and current in Iran during the visit of Bowrey and Fryer, was a silver 
coin called ‘abbasi valued at Sh. 1-ds. 4*! and additional small coins called 
mahmudi" worth ds. 4.* The Iranian coins and their value are shown below: 


E c aoo 
Shahi zu 0 - 0 - 4 
Mahmudi = 0 - 0 - 8 
'Abbast = 0 - l - 4 
, l 
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The shàhi was worth a little more than a fanam of Golconda, (3 shahis = 
4 fanams), fifty shahis made a toman. In addition to the gold and silver coins 
there were brass coins of the following names and denominations: 


Brass 
2 pice = | ghaz 
2 ghaz = 1 ghazi begt 
2 ghazi begi m | bisti 


5 ghazi begi 
or m 1 shahi 
2 bisti 
Silver 
2 shahi - 1 mahmud 
2mahmudi = | 'abbasi 
2 'abbasi = 1 Surat rupee 
(3 shahi = 4 fanams of Golconda) 


The first two coints, pice and ghaz, were ‘nominal’ and not real coins,“ and 
were in use as coins of account for minor fractions. Apart from the Persian 
coins there were coins of almost all contemporary States exchanged in the 
Persian Gulf. 


The exchange value of the coins of Golconda and Hindustan showed a 
constant tendency to devaluation throughout the 17th century. During the 
times of Jahangir a toman was worth thirty rupees, but its price increased to 
forty-two rupees” during the reign of Awrangzib. Similarly a toman, worth 
&5huns"’ during the times of ‘Abd-Allah Qutb Shah, appreciated to 8'” huns 
during the reing of Abu’ 1-Hasen. By the close of this period of observation 
the currency of Golconda and Hindustan showed a downward trend, whereas 
the currency of Iran gained theoretical stability. 


The European gold coin, the Venetian, acommon medium of exchange in 
all the markets between Iran and Golconda, was imported from Iran into 
various bazars of Hindustan in huge quantities.*? English currency also played 
its role in Golconda-Iran monetary transactions after the East India Company 
supplanted the Portuguese on the Golconda coast and in Iran. Apart from 
several other interventing currencies, the prevalent rates of exchange between 
hun, toman and rupee may be conveniently tabulated below in terms of their 
pound value. 
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(a) Golconda 
£ Sh. d. 
Tar = 0 - 0 - 0.007 
Nevel m 0 - 0 - 0.033 
Fanam - 0 - 0 - 3 
Hun = 0 - 8 - 0 


(See above and notes 31 to 36) 


(b) Iran 
Pice = 0 - 0 - 0.2 
Ghaz - 0 - 0 - 0.4 
Ghazi Begi = 0 - 0 - 0.8 
Bisti - 0 - 0 - l.6 
Shahi = (0 - 0 - 4 
Mahmúd a 0 - 0 - 8 
Abbasi z 0 - l - 4 
Toman z 3 - 6 - 6 

(See above and notes 38-44) 

(c) Hindustan 
Pice = 0 - 0 - 0.37 
Silver 
Rupes a 0 - I - 7 (to 0.2.3) 
Ashrafi or i 
Gold mohur = 2 - 3 - 9 


The rates in these tables broadly cover the fluctuations which took place at 
different times and in various places. 


It may be noted that Golconda, Iran and Hindustan had toman and ashrafr 
as their highest coins of account like the British pound; whereas in Golconda 
the heavier series of pagodas or huns as well as fanams of different denominations 
were all made of gold and seryed both as money of account as well as actual 
legal tender. So in actual practice Golconda maintained a heavy unimetallic 
gold currency to be exchanged with the lighter Mughal rupee, the Iranian 
‘abbasi, the Dutch florins and British sterling. As a matter of principle the 
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lighter money gradually drove the heavier out of circulation. So there was a 
steady outflow of Golconda huns to Iran, Hindustan and European countries.” 


5. The Structure of the Golconda Bazar 


The Golconda sultanate gained considerable influence in the world bazar 
at the beginning of the 17th century for two main reasons. Firstly, the 
territories during the times of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah only embraced the 
Gingili coast, but after the reduction of the Vijayanagar empire by Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah the major southern coastline of Coromandel was annexed.*' 
Secondly, the European merchants, who subsequently proved an effective 
agency in the development of trade in Golconda, had not set up any of their 
significant establishments in Golconda up to 1613. Even the Portuguese who 
had commercial hold at Hormuz and on coastal Iran as well as on the Malabar 
coast had little interest in Coromandel as it was not included in any of their 
three governments.*? Of course, there is evidence of the presence of Iranian 
merchants in Golconda even before 1008/1600, though the actual details of 
their businesses are lacking.” The Dutch factories, particularly the Jan 
Company, were established in Coromandel in 1025/1616” while the British 
merchants penetrated into Golconda as early as 1026/ 1617.5 


The structure of the Golconda bazar was a loose but colossal complex of 
specialised industries and raw agricultural and mineral commodities which 
could be bought at the dealer's counter or directly at their source. The bazar 
was governed by the principle of free trade, making it accessible to merchants 
from all over the world.* A peculiar feature of the Golconda bazar was that, 
despite its several highly specialised branches, there was an unhappy absence 
of sound native entrepreneurs or business organizers. This situation paved the 
way for three factors which governed the structure of the bazar throughout the 
period of this study and influenced the government's attitude towards trade 
inside and outside the sultanate. 


Firstly, in their revenue administration, the Qutb Shahs adhered to the 
principle of farming out provinces, districts and sub-divisions to the nobles of 
various ranks in hierarchical roder.” The system gave a good deal of 
autonomy to each noble within his jurisdiction. The object of the system 
clearly explains the government's primary concern for revenue rather than for 
guarding the public interest. This retarded the evolution of a sound, congenial 
and uniform policy in the state. Secondly, the open and productive bazar of 
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Golconda encouraged the European merchants to establish their factories 
which in turn played an important role in organising their business. It was in 
the interest of both the nobility and the government to encourage them. No 
doubt there were a few difficult moments leading to unhappy relations 
between the Western merchants and the administrative elite which further 
displeased the monarchs, but such moments were short-lived. The alien 
merchants, particularly the Dutch and the English, played an important part 
in organising industrial and even agricultural production. Moreover they 
served as an effective agency in conducting overseas trade. Their part in the 
commercial transactions between Golconda and Iran was perhaps stronger 
than that played by indigenous elements. The third factor was the indigenous 
sahukar and middleman who played their sickening role both in financing and 
organising business.” 


These three factors adversely affected the industrial labour of Golconda 
which had, at one time, been so enormously productive that the Dutch, 
English and many financiers of the Eastern Archipelago did not have the 
resources to purchase the quantities they desired. These labourers, due to 
natural hazards and human viciousness, failed on occasion to market their 
skills and had either to migrate or sell their dependants as slaves.” 


In spite of the above conditions the bazar of Golconda was, by its very 
nature, a producers’ bazar catering to a large-scale export trade all over the 
contemporary world from Japan to England. 


6. Weights and Measures in Golconda 


In Golconda, as in Iran, commodities were weighed rather than measured. 
All ordinary goods other than clothes were sold by weight. Nevertheless 
measures of capacity were also present but were not seen in international 
transactions.$! The units of heavy and minute weights were different in 
denomination despite causal analogy in nomenclature. 


(a) Heavy Weights: The Golconda bazar presented many systems of 
heavy weights. The indigenous system had some regional variations also. 
The most popular system of heavy weights is shown here: 
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3 tola = | pollam? = 0.075 Ibs-Dutch_ = 33.425 
0.8175 Ibs. avdp. Dunne 
24 tola or € | seer n 0.6 Ibs. Dutch = 28340 
8 polam 0.654 Ibs_avdp. grammes 
5 seer m viss 4 3lbs. Dutch = 1kg. 
3.27 lbs. avdp. 417 grammes 
8 viss Or = maund = 24 Ibs. Dutch = |l kg. 
40 seer Masulipatam 26.16 Ibs. avdp. 865 grammes 
20 maund* = kanmdy or a 480 Ibs. Dutch = 237kg. 
bahar“ 523.2 lbs. avdp. 320 grammes 
Litte Š , 288.073 Dutch Ibs = 136 kg. 
314 Ibs. avdp. 408 gremin 
(Especially used for 
weighing indigo) 
Parra = 45 lbs. Dutch a kg: 
(Bimilipatam) 49.05 Ibs. avdp. 240 
ee "m 3240 Ibs. Dutch . e 
(Bimilipatam) i 3531.6 lbs. avdp. - 
Parra $ 48 Dutch Ibs. Eds 
Last = 80 parras 3840 Dutch Ibs. = 1979 kg. 
(Pulicat) 4275.6 Ibs. avdp. 377 gra 
(The last and parra measures were 
used for weighing rice and wheat?) 


A tola was an important unit both in Golconda and in Hindustan. It was a 
common denomination, though variable in standard, in the systems of both 
heavy and minute weights. In actual practice it was a large denomination in 
the scale of minute weights. Its weight in the Mughal systems, both minute 
and heavy, was uniform, as each. tola was made up of 12 mashas or 185.5 
grains avdp. and each masha 8 rattis or gungchi$7-(Gungchi = 1.932 grains 
avdp. or 3.5 jaw.) A tola in Golconda had variable standards in different 
scales. In the scales of minute weights it was equal to 9 mashas or 139.104 


grains avdp.* 


(b) Minute Weights: The units of minute weights were required to measure 
precious metals, stones and drug ingredients. The system in vogue in 
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Golconda and Safavi Iran was a complex of Arab, Persian, Greek and Indian 
systems. The best treatise on the subject is Risalah-i Migdariyah by Mir 
Muhammad Mu'min, the peshwa of Golconda at the instance of Sultan 
Muhammad Qutb Shah.” 


The smallest basic unit according to Mir Mu’min was a habbah equal to 
one jaw or a barley grain.” Therefore higher units were as tabulated below: 


2 habbah = | tassij = 1.444 grains (gr&) = 0.0907 grammes 
2 tassitj = 1 giràt = 2.888 " — n0.I8l4 d 
1 gira zlddnak! ^ 243976 " — 0.3624 i 
6 dānak - | diram” = 29.856 " — 221768 å 
17 qirät =a Dmuhgal? = 50.396 " — 23.0838 j 
63 girat -lufaroc — 2182.000 " — 211.7936 ý 
tola™ ] 
TAmithgü] = sügiyah? | = 377.970 " — 223.1285 : 
12 ágiyah = 1 raj” = 4535.640 | "  =27715420 ” 
2 rati -l1maund =9071.280 | " — 45550840 ” 
(man) 
l/s maund = l kaylajah | -17008.650  " — -10407825 ^" 
3 kaylajah -lmakkuk | -51025.950  " — -31223475 ” 
50 maundor =l gintar = 453564.000 " «2775420 ” 
100 rari 


The standards of minute weights as defined above, particularly the units of 
high denomination, had a commercial value in the wholesale transaction of 
precious metals and drugs in the international markets of Iran and Golconda. 
Both precious metals and drugs constituted a significant commercial commodity 
transacted between the two markets under study. The units of low denomination 
had a commercial value in rare cases; also, invoices of jewels and jewellery, 
whether transacted as commercial goods or gift articles, contained full 
particulars of the weights of articles, even to the details of surkhs.” 


(c) Measures of length: All sorts of textiles including carpets were 
measured with cubit and gaz of variable standards both in Iran and in 
Golconda.” In Golconda measures of almost the same denomination were 
used as in Iran, but of a more natural standard." The main measures of length 
in Golconda were: 
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a cubit or hasta - 18.7 inches 
& gar m 33.5 inches? 


The above standards chiefly pertained to Masulipatam. Textile pieces of 
uniform quality and size were also sold by counting in scores, à score being 
called a corge.!! In addition to the above Golconda measures of length there 
were other alien systems naturally adopted by the foreign merchants from 
Portugal, England, France, Holland and Denmark within their own business 


organisation. 
7. Export Commodities of Golconda 


The Golconda bazar provided a wide variety of consumer goods and raw stuff 
to fulfil local needs as well as to feed its export trade. Some commodities were 
exported to Iran. The actual volume of the exports cannot be worked out with 
mathematical exactitude, yet an attempt will be made to assess the average 
annual volume of export trade. The cornmodities which were exported from 
Golconda to Iran may first be introduced here in broad categories. 


(a) Textiles: Golconda was one of the large, if not the largest, centres of 
textiles industry in the contemporary world. It manufactured a wide variety of 
plain and patterned textiles and knitted pieces. The patterned cloth was both 
printed and woven. Of course, the main stuff was cotton, but the production 
of silk and satin, plain and patterned, did not lag far behind. The names of 
numerous varieties of Coromandel textiles are scattered throughout Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and other literatures of the Deccan dating from the times of 
the Vijayanagar empire, the first school of textiles industry. Golconda 
inherited a few vestiges of that enormous technology. Some of the types of 
cloths manufactured in Golconda were fine Salampores, Percullaes Izarees, 
Oringall Beteelaes (Warangal Beathila), Allejaes, Saderunches, Collowaypoos, 
Sazarguntes, Romalls, Dungarees (Dangri) and Sali Cloth.” The colourful 
patterns and the exquisite texture of Golconda textiles was admired throughout 
the contemporary world from Japan to England where these textiles were 


imported. 


The main centres of the textiles industry were at Masulipatam, Pulicat and 
Negapatam. All kinds of plain and printed textiles and hosiery were exported 
to Iran.” l = 
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(b) Furniture: Golconda also produced very beautiful woodwork such as 
chests of drawers, escritoires, tables and chairs of ebony beautifully wrought 
and inlaid with tortoise shell and ivory which were in great demand in Iran and 
elsewhere.™ 


(c) Gunpowder and Saltpetre: Golconda produced a reasonable quantity 
of saltpetre, the production of which was primarily organised by the Dutch and 
English companies at Coromandel. In 1026/1617 itexported gunpowder to all 
the Asian bazars. Gunpowder was in great and constant demand in Iran 
also. Masulipatam was a major gunpowder and cordage manufacturing 
centre.” 


(d) Iron and Steel: Golconda had appreciable deposits of iron and other 
minerals, such as chromite, coal and manganese required in the development 
of the iron and steel industries." Pig iron, iron bands, iron bars as well as 
cannon-balls formed an important export commodity. The export trade of iron 
and steel was not regular, but the demand for it increased in the Eastern 
Archipelago and Iran after 1043/1634, yielding a gross profit of 80% to 
100%.” Slow transportation from mines to bazars on the backs of oxen 
slightly increased its price, but it was still a cheap commodity sold in terms of 
‘littel.’* As there was a marked import trend of iron and steel into Iran it is 
likely that Golconda helped to fulfil its strategic requirements in the area of 
ordnance.?! To indicate this, statistics for two years are furnished here. 


Quantum of steel Quantum of iron 
pieces exported pieces exported 
to [ran in Littels to Iran in Littels 





(e) Dye-stufs: Golconda also produced a few varieties of dye-stuffs from 
botanical sources producing red, blue and yellow colours. The natural agents 
supplying the red and blue colours were chey root and indigo produced in 
ample quantities in various parts of Golconda.” These dye-stuffs were a major 
export commodity. The Indian merchants, having control, monopolized the 
Iranian market to such an extent that the Dutch could not trade in them.™ The 
quantity of indigo exported every year was between three hundred and four 
hundred bahars." The average volume of indigo exported to Iran may be. 
judged from casual information provided by Dutch sources. By the year 
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1644 CE., the average supply of indigo to Iran was 44,000 Ibs.” Its profit was 
fantastic: although there were many varieties of indigo sold at different rates,” 
some qualities could fetch a gross profit of 234%. ™ There was great 
competition in the export trade between the native merchants and the 


European factors.” 


(f) Precious minerals: Golconda was famous for its opulent mineral 
deposits. Diamond mining was a developed industry in the region. Its 
diamonds and rubies were exported all over the world. The industry ran under 
State control and strengthened its export trade. There is no specific data about 
the export of Golconda diamonds to Iran as a commercial commodity; yet 
there is mention of diamonds sent to Iran as gifts. Rubies from Golconda were 
exported to Iran in large quantities and sold there at a great profit.'?! 


Besides a great variety of textile and woodwork, Golconda exported many 
other commodities which were either raw or semi-processed goods catering 
to the needs of Iranian consumers or Iranian industries. Among the commodities 
supplied to the Iranian consumers were tobacco and pan, as a good many 
people were addicted to these things." The great demand for Golconda 
tobacco abroad led the sultan to issue orders discouraging the export of 
tobacco. 9? 


8. Golconda Exports to Iran 


There are many statements which point to the fact that there was regular trade 
between Golconda and Iran, yet no material data with complete sequence are 
available. One reason for this is that the agencies organising export trade were 
numerous and hostile to each other. Moreover, native Golconda and Iranian 
agencies never cared to maintain a record of their business transactions. 
Similarly the role of many private European agencies has also been left 
unrecorded. Data partially bearing evidence of the volume of business 
between Golconda and Iran in particular are embedded in the extensive 
records of the English East India Company and the Dutch factories. According 
to a Dutch estimate of 1062/1652, there was an annual traffic of a hundred 
thousand florins from Coromandel to Iran.'?* More elaborate data stretching 
over a score of years establish the truth. Between 1055 and 1096/1646 and 
1684 the value of cargo exported from Golconda to Iran with its ratio to the 
total export trade of Golconda is furnished below in terms of florins:'™ 
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Golconda Exports to Iran 
1055/1646-1096/1684 


1846709 
1444253 
1449180 
1948319 
1733108 
1781942 
2245680 
1567597: 
1383663 
1616524 
1288065 
1680333 
2570474 
2681007 
2654026 
2120131 
1789960 





The above statistics reveal one aspect, namely, the volume of the export 
trade of Golconda with Iran. It is interesting to note that the actual capital 
potentia] supplied by Iran was larger than the capital value of goods she 
received from Golconda. In other words, Iran was supplying surplus capital 
to Golconda mainly on account of the Dutch and the English factors' capacity 
to organise business in various regions of the Indian Ocean. The surplus 
capital exceeding four or five times the average may be seen from a 
comparative cross-section tabulated below: 
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The surplus capital obtained from Iran and initially invested in Golconda was 
first diverted in the form of Golconda goods to the various regions of the Eastern 
Archipelago, from where other commodities required by Iran could be acquired. 
In that way Iran served as a powerful financing agency, supplying capital to the 
organisers of the South East Asian bazars. It is for the same reason that 
commercial ships leaving Coromandel for Iran were sailing through Batavia, 
Achin and Queda.'™ There are instances when, apa:t from surplus capital 
supplied to Golconda, considerable capital potential was exported by Iran to 
Golconda regardless of any return export by the latter. The following data 
provide a cross-section of Iran's capital supply to Golconda when Golconda did 
not export anything to Iran: 


Capital (in florins) 
supplied from Iran 
to Coromandel 





This clearly shows that Golconda-Iran commercial relations were not merely 
bilateral. Golconda served as a commercial bridge for the import trade of Iran 
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with the regions of the Indian Ocean, and thus occupied a key position in the 
Iranian foreign trade carried out in the East. No doubt at the same time Iran 
occupied a similar position in the Westward trade of Coromandel. 


9. Commercial Taxes 


Foreign merchants in Golconda had to pay certain taxes. Such commercial 
taxes may be categorised firstly as formal and informal, and secondly as direct 
and indirect. 


The nobles and middlemen or dallals (both native and Iranian) who 
controlled the bazars levied many informal taxes. The Dutch factor Schorer 
and other foreign merchants give interesting details about some of them.'!° 
Schorer specifically records that, in spite of the payment of formal taxes in 
compliance with a formal agreement with the king of Golconda, alien 
merchants had to present various gifts to the Harbour Master (Shahbandar) 
and other men in authority. That was all done to ‘secure friendship’ with the 
governor in particular, whose cooperation was essential to carry out business. !!! 


The middleman (dallal) of Golconda was an informal partner in the 
organisation of business by European and others on the Coromandel] coast. He 
charged a fee for providing skilled labour, such as chint printers, or unskilled 
labour, which may have included the kidnapping of juveniles for slaves and 
other similar transactions.''? Another important agency that imposed informal 
taxes were the money-changers who exchanged money at higher rates, 
although officially all foreign coins were to be exchanged at their metallic 
value in Golconda.!? It is interesting that, according to the English and 
European factors, the Iranian merchants in Golconda constituted a privileged 
class which had good relations with the administrative authorities and could 
therefore avoid most such informal taxes. But such statements are quite 
debatable.!!^ 


The formal commercial tax was mainly categorised as zakat, which was 
collectéd at different places at different rates on different commodities under 
royal edicts; so it formed a regular source of state revenue. There were many 
kinds of zakat which may be classified in many series. Nevertheless zakat was 
imposed on all the import and export goods at flat rates at the harbour. A sort 
of zakat was also collected on the commodities sold in the inland bazars of 
Golconda It was assessed by the nature and the quantity of goods.!!5 In some 
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cases it was assessed by the number of workmen employed, especially in the 
case of.diamond mining.'! 


Although the taxes were directly paid by the producer, their incidence 
mainly affected the consumer. The exorbitant rates of interest, the high rates 
of exchange of currencies and the freight duty all tended to enhance the price 
level. The liberty to divert the entire incidence of tax to the consumer was of 
courses not absolute, as it was affected by the attitude of the consumer who 
on occasion refused to purchase commodities for years at a time. It was due 
to this mechanism of supply and demand that the incidence of taxes on the 
producers and consumers was divided in uncertain proportions. 


There are instances where a rise in taxes created a slump in the bazar and 
royal ordinances had to be issued to waive or write off the zakat''’ which could 
lower the prices, encouraging rapid consumption and an active bazar. 


In addition to the usual taxes including tolls and octroi, duties had to be paid 
at the rate of 4% (viz., 2% on entering and 2% on leaving) on the capital value 
of all consignments contained in a shipment. There were anchorage charges 
as well].'!* 


10. Abatements 


There are instances of allowing discounts and abatements on Golconda 
merchandise of export ranging from 744% to 26% on bulk purchases, especially 
on textiles.!!? It is difficult to say whether an abatement was allowed at all 
times and on all goods as a routine practice, yet it is certain that the practice 
was governed by certain conditions prevalent in the bazar. One of the main 
factors was competition. The merchants of Masulipatam tended to offer 
attractive discounts to steady their sale in competition with the goods of 
Petapoli. Abatements were allowed in cases of faulty goods, as the practice of 
packing and storage was not always satisfactory and the goods were checked 
in detail by the purchasers.'” It was also implemented on account of the role 
of brokers in the bazar who were efficient agents for prompting bulk disposal 
of Indian merchandise, especially to the overseas merchants. '?! 
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11. Import of Expert Labour and Specialised Material 


The commercio-economic aspect of relations involved the traffic of expert 
labour which, in turn, was responsible for the further development of such 
relations. Among the categories of expert labour may be mentioned the 
architects, engineers and artisans '~ as they built an enormous number of 
buildings of varied designs and purposes scattered all over the kingdom of 
Golconda. No doubt Golconda architecture was a blending of Indo-Persian 
elements of technique and design. The designs and patterns derived generally 
from Iran, while the structure belonged more to the Deccan. Iranian patterns 
could not be adequately adopted in Golconda without importing some of the 
construction material. Details of the ingredients of the construction material 
normally mixed with lime can be sorted out only through the process of 
chemical analysis. This analysis.may further reveal Iranian techniques, if not 
definitely Iranian substances. Nevertheless, in the architectural pattern of 
Golconda, Iranian material is distinctly seen in the Kashi Kari work on the 
exteriors and the colourful enamels used in the baroque decorations interiors. 
The Kashi and the enamel works appear in Golconda throughout the period of 
the dynastic rule. Their wide use may be judged from the size and location of 
various buildings in Hyderabad, Srikakulam (Sicacold), Masulipatam and 
other places. The fort of Golconda and the Qutb Shahi tombs were thoroughly 
clad from the top to the basement with Kashi tiles. Similarly the interior of 
these edifices was decorated with rococo enamels of variable tints and shades 
having an unusual glow and durability. 


Although Kashi tiles and their allied materials and the enamels for rococo 
were present in huge quantities in the buildings, there is no evidence they were 
manufactured there.'? Those structures with a Kashi exterior and a baroque 
interior were either the palaces of the kings and nobles or religious buildings. 
It is most likely that these materials were imported from Iran as required. 
There is no Chihal Situn in Golconda, but the colours of Chihal Situn may be 
seen in the ruins of its buildings.'** 


The other aspect of such imports, as mentioned above, was the inflow of 
architects, civil engineers and allied artisans from Iran and Iraq. Of course 
there were native Deccani technicians too in Golconda, such as Husayn Shah 
Wail.” The master inscriptions worked out in various styles of Persian and 
Arabic script are the work of expert Iranian calligraphers and inscnbers. 
Among such inscribers, the name of Jalal al-Din Shirazi, Husayn Shirazi, Mir 
‘All, Isma‘il bin Arab Shirazi, Lutf-Allah Tabrizi and Baba Khan may be 
mentioned. '%6 | 
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Similarly the industry of books and book-binding required both men and 
material which were imported from Iran, if not on a large scale, at least in 
sufficient quantities for training local manufacturers and setting up the 
industry in Golconda!” 


The Greco-Persian medicinal system made great strides in Golconda with 
the encouragement of the Qutb Shahs. With the constant inflow of eminent 
physicians from Iran, Iranian medicine became an important import commodity 
of the foreign trade of Golconda '” 


12. Slavery and the Slave Trade 


Slavery was an accepted phase of social life in the 16th and 17th centuries and 
there was a brisk market for slaves both in Golconda and in Iran. We find in 
Golconda that the royal household and the aristocracy not only had Indian 
slaves but slaves from overseas as well-Turkmans, Abyssinians, Georgians, 
etc. Some of these slaves had an honoured place in the master’s household.!? 
There are instances of Iranians purchasing Parsi, Hindu (Jentews), Banjara 
and other slaves in India and moving them to Iran.'? It is strange that Iranian 
sources are generally silent about Indian settlements in various parts of Iran. 
Nevertheless there was a considerable traffic of slaves on a commercial basis 
between the two. Famines and other natural calamities gave impetus to the 
slave trade in Golconda, where children were sold for four to five pagodas 
each to secure money for food, whereas in good times their price rose to 
twelve and fourteen pagodas per slave. A study of the traffic of slaves in 
the 16th and 17th century Asian bazars reveals that more steady traffic tended 
from West to East rather than the reverse. The export of slaves does not seem 
to have ever been partonised by the Government. 


On occasion the slave trade was found more profitable than trade in cloth, 
especially by the Dutch.? The slaves of Turkish and Abyssinian origin 
brought to Golconda were good and brave soldiers, who find honourable 
mention in Persian chronicles. They also had a marginal position in the grand 
Majlis of Golconda." 


13. The Structure of the Iranian Bazar 


Data regarding the structure of the Iranian bazar ate rather scanty. Nevertheless, 
considering its overseas export trade to Golconda, it may be asserted that the 
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Iranian export market was basically industrial in character. Safavi Iran had 
many industries, each with a history dating back to pre-Islamic times. The 
industrial organisations were mostly hereditary, built up and perpetuated ina 
characteristically feudal society. The families of the manufacturers had 
attained a universal reputation for their artistic achievements, fulfilling not 
only the requirements of the country but a vast Eastern and Western bazar 
abroad. Iran's industrial organisations resisted the penetration of Europeans, 
unlike those in Coromandel. Iranian industries were exceedingly localized 
and sheltered by landlords, fed by the raw commodities locally available. A 
few industries, however, imported some raw materials from other countries, 
e.g. iron and dye-stuff were imported from Golconda. Iran also had to import 
raw materials for her large scale industries such as ordnance and cotton 
textiles to meet demands within the country. Apart from these, the localized 
industries produced highly specialized luxury articles such as carpets, enamelled 
pottery, embroidered shawls, brocades, Kashi tiles, books, paintings and 
medicine. Rarely has there been a market in the world which was so 
dominated by arts and artists and produced such highly refined and artistic 
industrial goods which could challenge and gratify the taste of very rich 
consumers all over the world. Painters, designers, calligraphers, engravers, 
artists and architects played a leading role in almost every industry. Iranian 
shops displaying Iranian industrial products such as textiles, ceramics, glass, 
metal work and specimens of exquisite bookbinding (jild-sázi) had the 
appearance of art galleries. Today specimens of a variety of these articles are 
displayed as important artifacts in museums throughout the world. 


Besides specialised industrial goods, Iran maintained a very steady market 
of cash species and their exchange. The peculiar geographical location of Iran 
turned her into a great centre of exchange for contemporary cash species of 
East and West. In the particular context of trade relations between Golconda 
and Iran the former was essentially a producer’s bazar for the entire contemporary 
commercial society, while the latter was the bazar of cash species providing 
finances to the entrepreneurs of maritime traffic, especially between the 
Persian Gulf and the Eastern Archipelago.'™ 


Golconda does not appear to have ever supplied capital to the bazar of Iran, 
whereas there are instances of the reverse occurrence. Moreover the volume 
of merchandise exported from Iran to Golconda was surprisingly small, 
probably on account of the nature of export goods. Golconda export goods 
were mostly produced in response to the demand of necessities for all classes 
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of Iranian society, while the goods exported from Iran to Golconda chiefly 
served the requirements of the nobles. Therefore the size and price of the 
commercial exchange between the two was hardly equal. The exquisite luxury 
goods of Iran normally required by the nobility and the privileged classes 
generally served to augment her capital investment in foreign trade or served 
as a medium of exchanging cash species, so helping international barter.P? 


The capital procured from Iran augmented the export trade of Golconda, 
but not necessarily with Iran. From the records of the Dutch and the English 
factories it becomes evident that the investment of Iranian capital in Golconda 
was not aimed at a return business. Its object was to enhance the capital 
potential by an initial investment in the producers’ bazar of Golconda from 
where they were able to procure a handsome consignment which was in steady 
demand in the regions of the Indian Ocean, the Middle East and Europe. 


14. Export Commodities of Iran 


(a) Carpet Industry: The fabulous carpet industry of Iran has a long 
history going back to the 6th century or even earlier. It flourished during the 
reign of the Safavis also.'** The varieties of carpet (qalin) have been variably 
classified by the manufacturers and critics of this art. It formed an important 
article of the export trade of Iran, in demand by the sultans and the nobility of 
Golconda. The export agencies were both indigenous and European. The 
luxurious articles were an effective instrument for augmenting the capital 
potential of the Dutch and English factors who could purchase carpets on their 
route by a little diversion to the Persian Gulf, sell them off in the bazars of 
Malabar and Coromandel or even further inland to the nobility of Bijapur and 
Golconda, and then amass a handsome capital for investing in the export trade 
of Golconda as mentioned earlier. 


(b) Metallic industry: The metallic industry too had a classical origin 
which developed a peculiar nationalized character under the Safavis. Metals 
like silver, gold, copper, lead and their enamels were used for manufacturing 
utensils, boxes, jewellery and allied articles which represented exceptional 
artistry wrought by engraving, embossing, moulding, inlaying and similar 
other devices. 


The most significant metallic industry was that of ordnance. Safavi Iran 
produced a wide variety of weapons made of steel which were decorated with 
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almost all the artistic devices one could find in jewellery, utensils or even 
books.’ During the eleventh century Hijrah one Asad-Allàh Isfahani (Tabrizi?) 
attained a high reputation as an expert in manufacturing ordnance.'* 


(c) Textile Industry: The textile industry of Safavi Iran had a classical 
history; it made strides in manufacturing fabrics of exquisite texture and 
wonderful patterns. Most of the patterned cloth bore woven designs and very 
few of them were printed. The textile stuff was mainly silk and wool; of course 
there was cotton too. The most important textiles were satin (atlas), velvet 
(makhmal), linen (kattan ), brocade (zarbaft), and silk (abrisham). The main 
centres of such textile industry were Tabriz, Herat, Isfahan, Kashan, Rasht, 
Mashhad, Qum, Sava, Sultania, Ardestan and Sherwan. Rasht was famous for 
her silk industry and Tabnz for patterned textiles. Brocading was adopted in 
variable degrees in almost all the textiles mentioned here. 


The Iranian textile industry during the Safavi period may not be assessed 
by the volume of production as it was one of highly artistic quality. The Safavi 
textiles preserved in Iranian museums and other institutions manifest elaborate 
artistic skill and labour which can itself be classed as Iranian textile rococo. 
The pieces of Safavi textiles are by no means less artistic and expressive than 
the Safavi paintings." In many cases the name of the artist too was printed or 
wrought on the texture of the cloth. The industry ran in collaboration with the 
pattern designers or naqgashs who were also contributing to painting, 
woodwork, the metallic industry, decoration of ordnance goods, architecture, 
bookbinding and carpets.!4 


(d) Ceramics: The Iranian ceramic industries can be classified into pottery 
(zuruf) and the tile industries (kar-i khazaf) or (kar-i kashi). Pottery was an 
art which the Iranians learnt and borrowed from the Chinese, and they adopted 
ceramic patterns according to their own taste. During the Safavi period the 
artistic pattern of that industry too imbibed influence of the religio-political 
mind of the society. 


The manufacture of coloured tiles of Iran too was an ancient industry, the 
output of which was exported to Golconda in large quantities. It was a type of 
ceramics glazed with colourful enamels processed and mixed with powder 
extracted from the inner crust of shells. Those tiles were used to cover the 
exterior of buildings and afforded an infinite variety of decorative patterns of 
architectural merit. Iranian tiles were of various kinds depending on their 
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substance and patterns. Kashan was the biggest centre of the industry while 
the other centres were Sava, Sultanabad, Isfahan and Daghistan. Each of the 
centres had its own industrial peculiarity.'*' 


There are no recorded data regarding the export of khazaf to Golconda, but 
the Golconda fort and many other huge buildings of Golconda still have 
patches of Iranian tiles and suggest the enormous export volume of that 
commodity which Iran made over to Golconda. Since the data regarding the 
trunk route traffic are extremely sparce it is presumed that Iranian tiles, the 
production centres of which were mostly located in the North, were carried to 
the Deccan through the trunk routes laden on camels, mules and horses 
accompanied by architectural artisans. 


(e) Books and bookbinding (sahhafr): Paper was a developed industry by 
the time of the Safavis. Books were mostly recorded on paper as also on 
parchment (pustak). There is no doubt that the task of translating important 
Arabic books and producing religious literature in Persian was aimed at 
popularising Safavi Shi‘ism. Therefore books were produced on an enormous 
scale and the industry of books and bookbinding made good progress during 
the 16th and 17th centuries with the collaboration of calligraphers and pattern 
designers (naqqàshs). The libraries of Golconda had enormous collections of 
books manufactured and bound in Iran. There are instances when the Mughal 
princes requisitioned such books from the Qutb Shahi library. From the 
industrial point of view the books manufactured in Safavi Iran were a costly 
commodity in view of their masterful calligraphy, marginal patterns, the 
quality of their ink and paper, the fine leather material of binding and 
enormous variety of rococo wrought in gold and other mineral colours. 


(f) Glass Industry: References to the glass industry of Iran can be seen in 
the writings of classical Greek historians like Aristophanes. Iranians knew the 
art of moulding glass as well as cutting flint glass (billor). The glass cutting 
industry started developing during the 10th and llth centuries. Though 
compared with other industries the glass industry lagged behind somewhat, 
especially in respect of its artistic quality, its progress was by no means 
negligible during the Safavi regime. Glass utensils were artistically decorated 
either with colourful paintings or by cutting or by both. The important centres 
of glass industry in Safavi Iran were Shiraz, Hamadan, Nishapur, Rey and 
Sava.!^ 
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Apart from these major industries there were many minor or allied 
industries which added to the volume of Iran's trade. Besides industrial goods, 
precious metals like silver and pearis as well as horses and fruits were in 
constánt demand in Golconda and were exported from Iran.'^ 


15. Weights and Measures in Iran 


Iranian practice tended more towards weighing commercial commodities 
rather than towards measuring. There were various systems of weights and 
measures, indigenous and alien, old and new, in vogue in Safavi Iran. The 
standards for bulk measurements of heavy commodities were different from 
those of weighing precious metals and medicinal ingredients. 


General commodities like food grains, metals, wood, spices and even 
liquids were sold by weight.'*° The lowest unit of heavy weight was a mithqal, 
and the next immediate higher unit was a man (maund), which represented 
different standards from place to place in the country. The predominant units 
in vogue may be tabulated here:!4 


1 mithgal = 73 grains or = 4.703 grammes 
1/6 ozs. avoirdupois!^ T 

120 mithgal = | Khark man = 566.99] grammes 
| 1b. 4 ozs. 

5 Khark man = Tabrizi man = 2 kg. 

or 600 mithgal 6 lbs. 4 ozs. 834.955 grammes 

2 Tabrizi man m ]Shahi man m 5 kg. 

or 1200 mithgal 12 Ibs. 8 ozs. 699.910 grammes 


In Iran the cubits and gaz used for measuring carpets were different from 
those used for measuring cloth; they may be tabulated as below: 


A. Gæ for cloth = 37.5 inches 


Cubit for cloth also tm 36 inches! * 
called king's cubit 


27 inches 


U 


B. Gaz for carpet silk 
and fine stuff 


Cubits for carpets etc. ri 18.25 inches 
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Some of the pieces of textiles and carpets! were also counted in terms of 
pairs (juft). 


16. Export Trade of Iran 


à 


Iran's world-wide export trade affected the cultural and economic life of 
many countries. Its coastal market was sufficiently open and accéssible to 
merchants of different nations to make it the biggest centre of monetary 
exchange in Asia. European factors also played a leading part in organising 
Iran's external trade and maintained some record of their accounts.'? They 
took interest in the export trade of Iran chiefly with the object of procuring 
capital.Generally the Iranian specialised goods, pearls, silver and cash species 
were all components of their capital potential diverted to the South East Asian 
market. A cross section from Dutch sources shows the capital value (in terms 
of florins) of Iranian exports to Golconda in the course of about a quarter of 
a century, from 1055/1646 to 1080/1669, together with its ration in relation 
to the total capital imported by Golconda from various regions: 


Capital supplied | Total capital supplied 
to Golconda by to Golconda by Iran 
Iran (in florins). and other other regions 
(in flonns). 
1876667 
1856974 
2194080 
2845500 
1200000 


588135 
628072 
139629 
616947 
519060 


1921319 
2358849 
2476864 
1745122 
1443839 


1:3 


1450073 1:3 
1823154 1:130 
1847471 EH 





The above statistics are restricted to the activity of the only Dutch 
establishment, the Jan Company. It also shows intervals in commercial 
activities due to the export of capital from Iran being held up in times of war, 
as in the years 1058/1649 to 1064/1653 and 1075/1665 to 1079/1668." 
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However, in times of peace capital of 1:18 to 2:5 of the total capital imported 
by Golconda was exported from Iran. The prevalent average ratio was 1:3. 


17. Special Purchases 


The Indian and European merchants maintained the tone of traffic between 
the two lands. Yet there were occasions when those merchants or agents made 
purchases for the sultans or nobles under special orders. The.table below 
shows some instances of such purchases during the reign of ' Abd-Allah Qutb 
Shah: 


1049/1639 
1049/1639 
1049/1639 
1049/1639 


1053/1642 


1053/1642 


1067/1656 





Iranian merchants commanded respect in the courts of Golconda and Iran. 
They sometimes carried political messages and court news, as when Hājji 
Qambar 'Ali conveyed the news of the death of Muhammad Qutb Shah to, 
Shah ‘Abbas I.!% 5 

There were occasions when insolvent Iranian businessmen like Mir Mu‘in 
al-Din Muhammad Shirazi were helped by Golconda with the grant of a- 
subsistence allowance.’*’ Sometimes the Shah himself took personal interest 
in an Iranian merchant who found it difficult to recover his dues in the 
Golconda market. There is the case of Shah 'Abbas II who sent a letter to 
‘Abd-Allah Qutb Shah with Hakim al-Mulk, the Qutb Shahi envoy, 
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recommending the case of an Iranian merchant named Khwajah Muhammad 
Ibrahim, son of Hajji Muhammad Sultén, who was finding it difficult to 
recover certain amounts payable to him by the merchants of Golconda. The 
Shah wished that ‘Abd-Allah Qutb Shah helped him in their recovery.'™ 


NOTES 


(1) As a matter of fact no serious effort has so far been made to write a specialized 
economic history of either Iran or Golconda. The casual observations included in 
elaborate and comprehensive histories of these regions hardly help to present a 
synthesised account. Nevertheless my friend Joseph J. Brenning has taken up a 
project “The State and Trade in the Seventeenth Century Golconda” under the 
auspices of the University of Wisconsin, U.S.A. The results of his study have not yet 
been published. 


(2) Master, i, 36, 243; ii, 36, 236, 283. 


(3) Relations, 63. The industry was localised at Narsapur Peta as nature afforded all 
necessary raw material there; Master, 11, 36. | 


(4) Relations, 36; Bowrey, 103-5, and also photo plate viii; Purchas, 1,308. 
(5) A.T. Wilson, 108. 
(6) + Purchas, il, 1731. 


(7) Fox details on the English and Portuguese rivalry, sce Hunter, i, Ch. VIII, and for the 
reliance of the Qutb Shahs on the English, sec Ch. II, Sec. 37. 


(8 ^ Hadigah, 526. 

(8a) Ibid. 

(9) Ibid. 247-8. 

(10) Danvers, i, 299; Relations, 61. 

(11) A-A-A. 689-692; Hadigah, 225; Hunter, 1, 329. 
(12) Raychaudhuri, 87. 

(13) Ibid, 88, 133. 

(14) Master, i, 214; ii, 363. 

(15) Master, i, 139-40. 

(16) Ibid.,181, 184, 198; EFL, 174. 
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(17) The maritime traffic between Golconda and Iran was not always uniform The 
Dutch and the English data show beavy traffic some years and no traffic other years. 


(18) Relations, 64, 65. 
(19) Master, ii, 100, 390. 


(20) Raychaudhuri, 133. 


(21) According to Yule and Burnell the word ‘Hun’ was perhaps derived from the 
Kanarese word ‘Huno’ meaning gold (Hobson -Jobson). There were huns of several 
denominations current in the Deccan, such as the Auns of Deva Raya weighing from 
26.1 to 52.9 grains, the Aun of Siva Raya weighing from 26.1 to 53.03 grains, the Aun 
of Tirimoli (Tirumaia) weighing from 25.7 to 26 grains, and the hun of Hari Hari 
weighing from 5.7 to 26.7 grains. Huns weighing from 25 to 26 grains or so can be 
taken as half huns. In addition to these huns there were many other huns like Jutor, 
Mailapuri, Nellori, Adhoni, Dharwar, Ambershahi, Tubaki, Chaul and Portuguesi 
etc.; see S. W.D. 128-136. 


(22) This categorisation is besed on the masterly discussions of Moreland on Golconda 
currency (Relations, 91-93; also Moreland, 183). 


(23)  Thecovenant ('Ahad-namah) executed by Shah Jahan in favour of ‘Abd-Allah Qutb 
Shah equates the amount of peshkash in terms of Hun Siva Raya (Talgani, No.67). 


(24) The word ‘Pagoda’ is interpreted in contemporary records in three senses: (1) a 
temple, (1i) an idol, and (iil) a coin or a hun. For a detailed discussion of the term 
sec Hobson-Jobson and also Appadorai, ii, 709-711. 


(25) Hun Siva Raya was struck by Sadasiva Raya ,the Rajah of Vijayanagar, who ruled 
from 1543 to 1576CE. It cannot be assumed that old pagodas or Auns minted during 
his times were available in such quantities as to be used for actual exchange. For 
further details of Hun Siva Raya, see T.Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in Indian 
Museums, i, 324 plate XXXi; W. Elliot, The Coins of Southern India, 152, fig. 100; 
Bidyabinod, i, Serial Nos. 1, 5, Register Nos. 20771, 21481, p. 96; S.W.D., 7, 34, 75, 
132-3. 


(26) Fog the value of ashrajf, see Habib 380-2,384-7, S.W.d.,32: for a discussion of its 
notices by Europeans and its value in exchange, see the words Ashrafee, Xerafine 
and Mohur in Hobson-Jobson. In the Mughal pacts and agreements with Golconda 
and monetary references in correspondence with Iran the term of reference is always 
rupee and not ashraft. 


(27) or an interesting history of a rupee, see Hobson-Jobson; also see Habib, 380-394, 
398. 
(28) The Mughal goki and silver coins dirhams and dinars zs mentioned in the covenant 
(Talqanf, No. 67) were actually the ashrafis and rupees. 
(29) Thereis much evidence of the Qutb Shahs farming out administration and commerce 
(Relations, 11, 32, 54, 55, 57, 81, 82; S. W.D. 17). 
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(33) 


(34) 


(35) 
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(38) 


(39) 
(40) 
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(42) 
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Tavernier, ii, 71,; E.F.L, xii, 327, i p. 262, iv 271; Relations, 92, 93. 


For the origin of the word *Fanam' and its various other forms, see Hobson-Jobson; - 
foc its minting, see Master, i, 72, 213; for its value Ibid. 254, 277 and ii, 254, Fryer, 
i, 106, 139, 143, 149; Bowrey, 1,4, 42n, 114,115, 200a; for Moreland’ s discussion, 


scc Relations, 61, 93-94; scc also Appadorai, ii, 713-715, and Joshi (Coins). 


Relations, 93-94; Bowrey, 114; also Joshi (Coins). 


Bowery, 114; Fryer, ii, p.132. This rate was not a constant. For fluctuations in the 
exchange rates of pagodas oc Auns and fanams sec notices contained in the 
references cited in foomote 31 above. 


Nevel according to Moreland was the coin which was referred to as “cash” by 
English merchants (Relations,55, 61,94-95). “Cash” according to Hobson-Jobson 
included sundry coins; see also P.M. Joshi (coins). 


sar see Tara in Hobson-Jobson; Relattons, ibid., Bowrey, 281; Pryer,i,143, 
149: see also Moreland’s observations (Relations,55, 94, 95) and Appadoral, 38, 
717. 


Appadocai,i,38, ii 798-806; Moreland’s discussion (Relations,95); Elliot, 59; also 
P.M. Joshi (Coins). 


- For a detailed introduction to the copper coins of Golconda, see Abdul Wall, Quib 


Shahi Coins, Moreland’s discussion (Relations, 94), and Joshi (Coins). 


Hobson-Jobson; Fryer, ii, p.139; iii, pp. 152-3, 200; Master, i, pp. 176-8, ii, p. 387. 
Mufidi tells us the exchange value of tománs in terms of both rupees and hans. 
According to him a tamZn was equal to ten kuns (p. 90) or thirty rupees (p. 169) 
during the ume of his visit to Golconda. Though he has made reference to the times 
of Mir Jumla Muhammad Amin, who was in Golconda during the reign of 
Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah, the exchange value given by Mufidi must have been 
based on his personal knowledge when be visited Golconda in the year 1084/1673. 
He also mentioned various types of tomans, such as Tilman-i Tabriz, Tüman-i 
Shahl, Tuman-i Kapki etc. 


Fryer, ii, 152. 
Ibid. 


Thevenot, 25-6; Fryer. ibid.; Bowrey, 114; Master, i, 184, 387; its value, ii, 61n, 
229n, 258, 290, 291; Mufidi, 205. 1 'abbasi = 15 dinars, later the rate changed to 
1 ‘abbas = 45 dinárs, due to the fact that merchants purchased textiles at Yazd by 
making payments in terms of ‘abbasi. The rise in the price of ‘abbasi was due to the 
manipulation of Hajjt Muhammad Bair Beg, Shah Abbas I's vizir at Jehram. The 
said vizir melted the coins and dismissed the money-chan gers (schroffs) early in the 
year 1078/1667; Mufidi, 204-5. 


Professor Sherwani (Qutb Shah, p. 572) has levelled a criticism against Dr. Joshi 
saying, “Dr. Joshi is not correct when he says that the ‘Mahmudi’ was a Persian coin; 
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(49) 


(50) 


(51) 
(52) 
(53) 


(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 
(59) 
(60) 
(61) 
(62) 


it was in fact a coin which was struck in Gujarat.” It may be pointed out that Dr. Joshi 
i$ not unaware of the fact that Mahmudi was a coin of Gujarat, but it was adopted 
in Iran on such a large scale that it almost became a native Irani currency. For details, 
see Fryer, ii, 139, ili, 151-3; S. W.D, 35; Thevenot, 26, 290n, 17; Habib 383-4; also 
Borgomale. Professor Sherwani has given some notices of the value of ‘Mahmudi’ 
during the 18th century. For the pound value of ‘Mahmudi’ during the 17th century 
sce further discussion in Sec. 4. 


Fryer, ii, 139, iii, 152-3. 
Fryer, ii, 153. 

Tuzuk, 199-200. 

Mufidi, 91, 169. 

Talqani, No. 1. 

This Aun value of toman has been worked out with the help of its pound value given 
by Fryer, lii, 152. 


Manucci, ii, 418. This is the only instance of gold brought by Europeans in huge 
quantities. It was a part of their capital which they invested throughout South East 
Asia including Golconda. 


All the payments of Golconda were made in pagodas, of Hindustan in rupees, of Iran 
and European countries in florins and venetians (Raychaudhuri, 140; Manucct, li, 
418). l 


Vijaynagar was reduced in Safar 987/ May 1579; T.Q.S., f98(a); Briggs, iit, 438. 


Raychaudhuri, 2. 


Persian chronicles mention the names of Iranian and Golconda merchants who were 
assigned the high-sounding title of Malik al-Tujjar. Itis strange that mention of such 
merchants is generally found in the social context of affairs, but particulars of the 
nature and volume of their trade were never recorded. 


Raychaudhuri, 28. 

Hunter, ii, 83. 

Hadigah, 251; Relations, 64, 65. 

Relations, 11, 32, 54, 55, 57, 81, 82, 92; Master, li, 113; Raychaudhun, 7, 144. 
Master, ii, 155, 179-180; Bowrey, 81n.2, 83; E F.I., 1670-77, li, 134-135. 
Relations, 78, 82; Raychaudhuri, 12; Hadigah, 251. 

See below Sec. 12. 

There is no mention of measures of capacity in international transactions. 


For the weitht of tola in Golconda, see discussion on told below. 
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Prom inscriptional sources, Appadoral (ii, 784) confirms a seer of 24 tola or 8 
pollam, each pollam to comprise 3 tola. Nevertheless his equation is not subscribed 
by us. 

The above weights are based on the information furnished by Schorer who visited 
Golconda in the year 1614C E. (Relations, XXXVII, 52); Appadoral (ii, 784) also 
confirms this. Moreland held the date to be clearly authoritative and he tested them 
through various invoices as well as “The Book of Weights of India’ (ibid., 87, 88). 


For the origin of the words maund or bahar and their variations, sec Hobson-Jobson. 


Moreland is of the opinion that litte! was local misuse of the Arabic word riff 
(Relations, 91); for further details, see Relations, 61, 91; Raychaudhuri, 223. 


These weights have been discussed by Raychaudhuri from Dutch sources (ibid.). 


In the scale of heavy weights the value of tola in Golconda has been judged by 
Moreland (Relations, 90) as either 175 or 182 grains (Dutch) which are equal to 191 
and 199 grains avdp. respectively. But working out the value of the lower 
denomination from the value of the higher denomination of variable standards may 
not lead to a satisfactory clue. The basic units are not expected to change in 
reciprocity with the changes in higher denominations. Mir Muhammad Mu’ min has 
equated some of the Golconda weights with Indian minute weights. A tola 
according to Hodivala was about 185.5 grains avdp. which has been discussed and 
confirmed by Habib (367-8). The same has been taken as the besis of above 
discussions correlated with Mir Mu’min’s equation of gungchT with 3.5 jaw. 


Out of a series of about 50 units of minute weights Mir Mubammad Mu' min tried 
to provide exact weights of at least twelve. For each unit he has quoted equivalents 
in alternate terms, each based on an authority. Some of the important equivalents, 
in addition to those already given in the table, will be shown in respective footnotes. 
However, the appendix of his dissertation presents variable standards of each unit. 
It may be noted that even the twelve units standardised by him do not proceed with 
happy equation. Indication of equivalents to the details of minute fractions suggests 
that Mir Mu'min's system is not original and bomogencous, as it represents 
artificially synthesised assorted units of heterogencous systems. Since Mir Mu'min 
was a competent scholar, be knew about contemporary standards and produced the 
results of his research at the instance of Muhammad Qutb Shah; there are reasons 
to take the treatise as an authority on the contemporary weights of Golconda and 
Iran. Another contemporary work Mizan al-Taba’ i‘Qutb Shah by Taqiy al-Din 
Muhammad bin Sadr al-Din ‘Ali contains a chapter introducing about sixty units of 
minute weights. That work too does not furnish any satisfactory system as such. 


It may be noted that the entire system is based on the smallest unit jaw or habbah 
(a gram) in Golconda, whereas according to Abu’l-Fadl a habbah was equal to 2 jaw 
and jaw was nota basic unit but comprised thousands of infinitesimally smaller units 
called dharrah or atoms (A'in, vol, i, p. 37). Nevertheless a jaw or habbah was 
smaller than a ratti oc gungchi or surkh, the basis of Indian weights, eight of which 
make one masha. According to Mir Mu'min a gungchl was equal to 3.5 jaw 
(Migdariyah, f.2(b); A’in, i, 16; Hobson-Jobson). 
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(71) 


(72) 
(73) 


(74) 


(75) 


(76) 


(78) 


(79) 


This unit was pronounced as dénig in Arabic, and as danak, dang, or danug in 
Persian and Perso-Indian dialects. 


Same as dirham in Arabic and Persian. 


The weight of a mithgal was equal to 68 habbah or jaw, or 684/7 jew. This 
denomination was more popularly used in Iran. According to Fryer, 6 Miscolle 
(mithgal) were equal to one ounce (Fryer, iif, 151). For various calculations of 


_mithgal, see Hobson-Jobson, p. 568. 


This is the second instance when Mir Muhammad Mu’ min equated a unit of Perso- 
Arabic weight with a unit of Indian weight. The weight of a tola in Golconda 1s a 
subject of much controversy. Mir Muhammad Mu'min has equated an istar with 
252 jaw or 5 dirhams and 3 girat or 3.5 mithgal and 3 girat or a tola. In view of the 
ratti value of jaw, i.e., 3.5 jaw = 1 rati, this told should be of 9 mashas only instead 
of 12 mashas, ses footnote 70 above. 


Also pronounced as wagiyah. It has been equated with 1% istar or 510 Jaw or 
107 (5/87) dirhams. A rati had been further equated with 90 mithgals or 127^" 
dirhams, which is equal to 24”? istar or tolas. 


Thus is a characteristic maund of minute weights, mainly to weigh precious metals 
and drugs. It should not be confused with beavy maunds of Golconda or Iran. 


For the value of surkAs, see footnote 70 above. The invoices of gift articles have 
been mentioned in political and diplomatic correspondence, Talqani, No. 1. An 
invoice of ‘Adil Shahi peshkash submitted to Awrangzib describes the weights of 
diamonds and other precious stones in terms of surkhs, which established the use of 
minor weights in inter-Statal transactions; S. W.D., 23, 24. 


A cubit iz a word of obscure ongin and probably an Indo-Portuguese corruption of 
the Portuguese word Covado, a cubit or ell: sec'Covid' in Hobson-Jobson. In 
contemporary travellers’ accounts the word has been spelt in many ways as covad, 
Cobde, Cobdei, Coveld (Hobson-Jobson); Cubido, cobidee (Relations, 88). There 
wore also some other similar forms. 


The cubit of Golconda also bore an indigenous name as hast or hath, a measure of 
length ‘from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger’ (see Haut in Hobson-Jobson). 
That natural unit was based on a minor system as 8 jaw (barely corn) = 1 angui 
(breadth of a finger): 24 angul or 2 span a | haff or cubit: 2 hath = 1 gaz. Those 
natural units were in vogue throughout India. See Covid, haut and gaz in Hobson- 
Jobson; Bowrey, 218; also Sec. 15 below. 


Relations, 88; Master, i, 272, ti, 167, 376. 
Master, ibid. 
Master, 144; Bowrey, 71; Joshi (Textile). 


Bowrey, 71; Relations, 800.2: E. F.1., 1630-33, 289; 1634-36, 48, 139-40; 1637-41, 
40, 42, 103-4; Jozhi (Textile). 
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Bowrey, 71. 
Relations, 52, 64, 64n; Bowrey, 2851.5; Raychaudhuri, 169. 
Raychandhuri, 170. 
Relatlons, 64. 
Census A.P., map no.6. 
Relations, 34, 37, 59, 61; Master, i, 253, il, 113; Raychaudhuri, 174. 


Relations, 34; for the value of littel see sanction 6(a) above. 

It may be noted that the Iranian Chief of Ordnance Asad-Allah Kark Yaraq visited 
Golconda in the year 1046/1637. 

Relations, 79; Raychaudhuri, 163-4, 174. 


Some of the important indigo-producing places were Kondaipally, Masulipatam, 
Nagalawancha, Sandrapatia, Game, Gelupondy (Jalipudi), Ecour (Ellore): Relations, 
79; Raychaudhuri, 10, 163-64; for Chey roots, see Relations, 35, 54, 55, 77, 80; for 
yellow, see Relations, 54n.2. 


Raychaudhuri, 163-4. 

For the value of bahar, see Sec. G(a). 
Raychaudhuri, 163-4. 

Ibid.; Relations, 61. 

Ibid. 

Raychaudhuri, 163-4. 


A vast diamondiferous stratum existed in Golconda where important gem fields 
(Khani or Gann) were discovered during the carly medieval age. During the reign 
of the Qutb Shahs there were diamond mines in the valley of Godavan, the lower 
Krishna valley, the Sarkar of Guntur, Vijayawada, Golapally, Malavelly, Perthial, 
Ustapally (between Vijayawada and Hyderabad), Kollur, Kanuparti (on the left 
bank of the Pennar), Cuddapah (which was referred to as Kan-i Almas in Qutb Shahi 
documents), and Gooty. For details about diamonds and diamond-mining in 
Golconda, see Relations, xviii, 30n, 38; Master, ii, 128n, 172-4, 196; see also M.S. 
Shukla, A History of the Gem Industry in Ancient and Medieval India (Part I - South 
India; S.W D., 1-20. — 


Relations, 63. 

Bowrey, 30n.2, 97, 305n.1, 303. 
Bowrey, 107. 
Raychaudhuri, 134. 
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(105) 


(106) 
(107) 


(108) 
(109) 
(110) 
(111) 
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(113) 


(114) 


(115 


(116) 
(117) 


(118) 


(119) 


] florin a | sicca rupee = Sh. 2- 37, The value of a florin has been indicated by 
Raychaudhuri as: riyál of eight = 27° florins (p. 131). According to Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple, the value of a sicca rupes was: | riyal of eight = 2% sicca rupee 
(Master, il, 303). This leads to an easy inference that & florin was exactly equal to 
a new or sicca rupee of tbe Mughals. The riyal of eight referred to here was a 
contemporary Spanish dollar, While working out its pound value, Raychaudhuri (p. 
224) has concluded that a florin is worth a little less than Sh. 2, which is not correct. 
Sir Richard Temple has more correctly indicated the pound value of a florin as Sh. 
2 - d.3"* (Master, op.cit.). For sicca rupee, see Habib, 382. 


Raychaudhuri, 141-143. 

These statistics have also been taken from Dutch sources given by Raychaudhuri, 
133-138 and 141-143. 

Raychaudhun, 87. 

Ibid., 133 and 138. : 

Raychaudhuri, 144; Tavernier, li, 318; Bowrey, 24n.2; see Sec. 12. 

Relations, 65. 


See Sec. 12; for the role of middlemen, see Relations, 64; Raychaudhurt, 11, 12; H. 
Terpstra, De Vestiging van de Nederlanders aon de Kust van Koromandel, 42, 103- 
104. 


Relations, 16, 91-93; Raychaudhuri, 135, 136, 185, 186. 


Relations, xvi, xvil, 64, 78; Bowrey, 72; Hadigah, 23-24, 204. Many of the 
European factors remarked that the Iranian businessmen were exempt from taxes. 
Their observations are quite superfluous for the obvious reason that while Iranians 
were exempt from formal taxes they had to pay heavy informal taxes in the form of 
presents to the morarchs and nobles. 


Relations, 52, 54, 55, 64; Hadigah, 251; Master, i, 70-75, 212; ii, 160,178, 200, 
Bowrey, 107, 112n.2. 


Master, i, 89. 


Hadlgah, 251; Relations, 64. There are several notices in the British ELF. and 
Dutch records as well as Persian chronicles and documents thai the Government of 
Golconda on many occasions exempted import trade from various tolls and duties 
broadly termed es zakar. Regarding the nature of zakát and the controversy over 
whether that insutution was adopted by Mughals from the practice of Golconda, see 
Habib, 65-67. 


Relations, 52, 54. There are the prevalent rates of duty on incoming and outgoing 
ships; they could be higher (p. 55), and in any case were in addition to the anchorage 
due (p. 54). Such duties could be paid in either cash or kind. 


Master, ii, 95, 114. 
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(129) 
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The quality of goods was scrutinised by the purchasers as to the details of thread, 
fineness of weaving, casual curi in the texture, and faulty articles were discarded 
(Master, ii, 149). 


It must be kept in view that the brokers had intimate knowledge of the bazar 
respecting varieties and prices of commercial goods, and they could also serve as 
mustering agents for goods from different manufacturers. The brokers were 
normally native persons who were "Dubhash, being conversant with the Persian 
language which was the linguz franca of the open international bezar of coastal 
Golconda. 


Golconda architecture owed much to the civil engineers (mi‘mars), architects 
(naggash) and stone-masons (hujjars) from Iraq (which was a part of Safavi Iran) in 
collaboration with their Indian counterparts. Such artists were further helped by 
surveyors (masah) and land measurers (zamIn-payma); Hadigah, 203, 215; H.M.P., 
1092. 


Ibid. 235. Fox details of Kashi work in Iran, see Sanai, 54-56; H.M.P., 1185; also 
Sec. 14(d) below. 


The mosaic pieces of Kashi can still be seen on the western wall of the tomb of 
Niknam Khan. Small pieces of the same which have escaped denudation can be seen 
on all other royal tombs and in various parts of Golconda Fort. Similarly the enamel 
decoration can be seen in the interior of the tomb of Hayat Bakhshi Begum. 


The engineer of Hussain Sagar water reservoir was Husayn Shah Wali, a descendant 
of Sayyid Muhammad Gesü Daráz of Gulbarga and the son-in-law of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah. He died in the year 1068/1657. 


It is interesting that the artists were permitted to marginally inscribe their names on 
epigrams. These names were taken from various inscriptions, many of which have 
been published by Bilgirami. 


There is quite a large number of books calligraphed and bound ín the Iranian style 
and manufactured in Iran or Golconda. Such pieces of the book industry can be seen 
in the Salar Jung Museum and Library, Hyderabad. in the State Central Library and 
the Manuscript Library of the State Archives, Hyderabad, and in many other 
institutions in India and abroad. Even at the time of this study there are a few 
families in Hyderabad who have inhented the art of Safavi bookbinding from their 
ancestors who lived in Golconda. For further details of the book industry in Iran, sec 
Sec. 14e) below. 


Golconda was one of the major centres of Greco-Persian medicine during the 16th 
and 17th centuries; Hadigah, 21, 189, 210; Talqani, No. 22; Fryer, i, 219, 282; il, 
164; Sherwani (a) 519. 


For a detailed study of the economic aspect of slavery in medieval India, see 
Appadorai, 313-322. Though slavery in medieval Iran has not yet been studied, it 
was one of the most distinct features of medieval Iranian society. 


Herbert, as cited by Wilson at 213. 
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(131) Barbosa, ii, 13, 125; Rayachaudhurt, 165; Appadorai, i, 316-7. 
(132) Ibid., 165. 


(133) Hadigah, 45. 
(134) Relations, 38, 52, 60, 61; Bowrey, 71, 289; Master, 1, 454, il 36; Raychaudhuri, 182. 
(135) Raychaudhuri, 12. 


(136) For the magnificent carpet industry of Iran, see Denison Ross, Persian Art, Dilley, 
Onental Rugs and Carpets, AF. Kendrick, Guide to the Collection of Carpets, 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Department of Textiles); Sykes, ii, 203, 206; Hadigah, 
217; see also Sanai, 150-171, and the scholarly Arabic paper entitled 'Al-Absita- 
Wa’ ssajajid’ by Ahmad Zaki Beg published in al-Thigafah, Egypt, 14 March 1939. 


(137) For detailed information on the metallic industry in Safavi Iran, see Ross, li, 2514- 
5, ii, 2501-3 and 2558, vi, Tableaux; De Bashford, A Handbook af Arms and Armour, 
European and Oriental; Sanai, 265-273; Sykes, ii, 207. 


(138) Sanai, 270. 


(139) Pope, ii, 2121-5, 2129, 2239 and vi, Tableaux IV, 2101-9; Ackerman, ‘A Biography 
of Ghiyath the Weaver,’ Bulletin of the American Institute of Persian Art and 
Archaeology, VII issue of New York 1934; Naheb Osten, Cotton in Medieval 
Textiles of the Near East; Sanal, 241-251; A Brief Guide to the Persian Woven 
Fabrics, Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 1922; H.M.P., 1188. 


(140) For detailed information of nagqashi during the Safavi period, see Pope A-AA., 
127-129; Pope, iil, 1824, 1885-6; V Tableaux, 916, 922-3; E. Blochet, Musulman 
Painting, English translation by Binyon; Kuhnel, Miniature, Malerei Im islamischen 
Orient, 2nd ed.; Binyon, Wllkinson & Gray, Persian Miniature Palnting; The Spirit 
of Persian Art; Zaki Muhammad Hasan, al-Tagwir fi'l-[slam ‘ind-abFars. Sakisian, 
La Miniature Persane; Zaki Mohammad Hasan, ‘Al-Taswir wa’ -Lawn al Musawwirn,’ 
in Nawahi Majidah min Thigafat 'al-Islamiyah, ed. ‘Abd’ al-Wahhab *Uzzam and 
others, Egypt 1938; Sanal, 118-142; H.M.P., 1121. 


(141) Pope, V, Tableux 597, 575-9, 568-70, 583-5, 592, 607-11, 621, 629, 638; RL. 
Hobson, A Guide to the Islamic Pottery of the Near East, H. Riviere, La Ceramique 
dans!’ Art Musulman; H. Wallis, Persian Ceramic Art Belonging to Mr. F. Du Cane 
Godman; Dimand, A Handbook of Mohammedan Decorative Arts, New; Sanai, 220- 
225; H.M.P., 1185. 


(142) For the art of Mudhahhab Kari or the decoration of the folios of books under the 
Safavis, sec A.A.A., 124-127; T. Arnold, Painting in Islam, 239; Binyon, Wilkinson 
& Gray, op.cit.; E. Blochet, Les Peintures des Manuscrits Orlentaux de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Deiz Erust, ‘Stylistic Analysis of Islamic Art,’ Art Islamica, tli, 2; D. 
Miner, The Art of Persia and Asiatic Migrations; Sanai, 72-77. For the book 
industry, see Agha Ughlu, Persian Book Bindings of the 15th Century, Arnold and 
Grohman, The Islamic Book, Sanai, 143-149. For calligraphy of the Safavi period, 
see Mufidi, 396-403, 511; Pope, ii, 1732-3; Huart, Les Calligraphes et les Miniaturistes 
de l'Orient Musulman. 
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(143) For details of the glass industry in Safavi Iran, see Pope VI Tableaux 1413, 1444, 
1462; C.J. Lamm, Glass from Iram in the National Museum, Stockholm, Uppsala, 
1935; Sanai, 274-284. 


(144) SWD , 12,51, 53. 

(145) Fryer, iii, 150-1. 

(146) Ibid; Fryer has shown the pound value of Iranian units of weights as follows: 
A Maund Shaw is 12 Ibs.; 
A Maund Tabreze is 6" lbs.; 
A Charack is 1" lbs.; 


their lowest weight is a Miscolle (mithgal) nearest our ounce, whereof: 
6 make  anounce 

06 =“ a pound 

600 ^" a Maund Tab 

1200 “ a Maund Shaw, or the King's Maund. 


The above table shows a slight anomaly in the equation. The correct equation should 
be: 


A Maund Shaw is 12"? Ibs.; 
A Maund Tabrzi is 6 lbs. 


(147) Fryer has equated the weights (see footnote 146 above) saying ‘Miscolle nearest our 
ounce,’ but as he was an Englishman he should have used the system of avoirdupois. 


(148) Fryer, ii, 139, iii, 151-2. 
(149) Ibid. 


(150) Data regarding the export trade of Iran to Golconda are scattered in Dutch, 
Portuguese and English factory records. 


(151) Raychaudhun, 133-138. 


(152) These were the periods of Mughal interference after the Deed of Submission and 
their intrusion after the defection of Mir Jumlah; see E. F.I., 1670-77, ii, 134-135. 


(153) Hadigah, 226. 


(154) Shajar, f. 392(b); the missive indicates that these purchases were ordered by ' Abd- 
Allah Qutb Shah when Hakim al-Mulk was staying in Iran. Hakim al-Mulk was 
instructed to supervise the purchase. The horses and textiles were meant for the 
royal stable and wardrobe (Jam'dar-khanah) of Golconda; the amount of 5 lakh 
hans were meant for purchasing garments for ‘Abd-Allah Qutb Shah himself. 
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(155) 


(156) 
(157) 
(158) 


Talqani, No. 20. There is no authentic reference to qirdn in the contemporary 
commercial records. Nevertheless a girdn was an alternate name of riyal. A girdn 
was a silver coin, “ of which made a toman; Lambton, 409, also Steingnss. 


T. Q.S., f.127(b) and f.144(b). 
Hadigah, 252; ' Abd-Allah Qutb Shah sanctioned a grant of one Aun per day to him. 
Makatib (Z), 629. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE DELHI SULTANS 
TOWARDS NON-MUSLIMS: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 


M. IFZAL-UR-RAHMAN KHAN 


THE position of the non-Muslims under the Delhi sultans (1211-1526 c.g.) and 
their relations with the Muslims is a critical issue and the studies made in this 
field, so far, need more intensive investigation and research. The Delhi sultans 
when dealing with the non-Muslims had political considerations while Hasan 
Nizami and Diyà' al-Din Barani, the early historians, when describing the 
related events had their own considerations and affiliations. According to 
Barani, there was a demand for giving the Hindus the choice of death or Islam! 
but with the exception of a Brahmin who was burnt alive,? the demand was 
never enforced.) The authenticity of Barani’s statement, however, seems very 
doubtful as he is the only writer to express such views. No other contemporary 
historian confirms the views expressed by Barani and it appears that those 
extreme views are a figment of Barani’s imagination. In Fatawa Jahandari also 
Barani emphasizes a similar philosophy of intolerance against the Hindus.‘ 
This shows that Barani was bigoted and narrow-minded and his statements 
related to non-Muslims are biased and prejudiced. It would be interesting here 
to discuss the demolition of temples, the religious tolerance of the Delhi sultans 
and freedom to non-Muslims granted by them and the issue of caste and race 
in employment. 


Demolition of Temples 


Hindu temples were no doubt demolished during the conquests, particularly 
at the very initial stage of Muslim rule in India.? Islam does not tolerate idol- 
worship. The Muslims fighting against non-Muslims often declared Jihad (i.e. 
war in the cause of Islam ô), and to prove that the war fought by them was jihad, 
before the completion of their victory or signing of the peace treaty, the zealous 
conquerors and invaders destroyed temples as these were centres of idolatry. 
However, it is really very difficult to establish that for most of them Jihad was 
the real intention. They used religion for inciting Muslim soldiers and to gain 
support of the Muslim community. M.T.Titus holds, “while the religious 
motives and objectives of the conquerors and rulers should not be over- 
emphasized, on the other hand they must not be ignored altogether, nor lightly 
set aside by the judgement that such men were inspired by the consideration of 
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conquests and political power alone." Wealth in Hindu temples‘ was another 
conditions of war are different from those of peace. Shihab a-Din Muhammad 
Ghawri and Qutb al-Din Aybak remained busy in wars and the temples were 
mostly demolished in wars for the conquest before the establishment of the 
Delhi sultanate. It should also be kept in mind that Hasan Nizami, the 
contemporary historian, has described the demolition of Hindu temples in 
highly exaggerated and hyperbolic terms as a celebrated achievement of the 
conqueror, as he regarded it as a mark of glory of Islam. The language used by 
him itself shows that his accounts are definitely hyperbolic and exaggerated. * 
Those who charge the Muslim rulers for demolition of temples as part of sheer 
religious persecution should see the circumstances and the factors working 
behind these operations. 


After the victory and establishment of peace, a conciliatory policy towards 
the non-Muslims seems to have been essentially followed in the interest of the 
administration and the ruling class. The contemporary records reveal that the 
process of destruction of temples, in the main, was confined to the period of 
wars for the conquest. If one finds a few instances of demolition of temples in 
times of peace, the reasons were social or political. The reasons for demolition 
of three temples one each at Salihpur, Gohana (Kohana) and Malwa referred 
to by Firüz Tughlug (1351-1388) himself in his Futuhat were social.’ It, 
however, appears that it was not aimed atthe persecution and humiliation of the 
Hindu community as the text indicates that while executing the demolition 
order Hindu masses should not be punished." 


Religious Tolerance and Freedom to Non-Muslims 


Barring a few cases of religious bigotry, the Delhi sultans were, in general, 
tolerant and they gave full religious liberty to their non-Muslim subjects. No 
doubt temples were demolished during the conquests but archaeological 
evidence shows that the construction of the new temples was not checked or 
stopped. Three images of the Jain sect discovered in Etah contain the dated 
record of their installations in the year v.s. 1335/1278 c.g." A fragment of a 
bilingual inscription in Persian and Sanskrit found in the Purana Qil'ah of Delhi 
records the endowment of 12 bigahs of land to a temple dedicated to Krishna." 
Temples were also built at Gaya, Brindawan and Mathura.’* Inscriptional 
evidence reveals that during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq temples were 
also built at Revasa (Jaipur) and at Batihagarh, 21 miles north-west of Damoh 
in Madhya Pradesh. However, the new temples could be built only in those 
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. places that were away from Muslim localities. It is clearly explained by Fatawa 
Firüz Shahi that-the Muslims were not authorised to prevent the construction 
of temples under normal conditions.'5 In a nutshell, the non-Muslims were free 
to visit their temples and worship in their own way." The Kalyan Inscription 
(Kalyan, a town in the Bidar district of Karnataka) also reveals religious 
tolerance and freedom of worship extended to the Hindus by the Muslims. It 
contains an order of Ahmad bin Ayaz, the governor of Kalyan under Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, stating that "since worship in the temples is the religious duty of 
the petitioners, they should follow i it.” This order was issued when some unruly 
elements in the royal army damaged the temple of Madhukeshwar at Kalyan and 
the Shivlinga was broken, and the trustees of the temple, headed by Thakkura 
Mal s/o Vaina Simha, requested to reinstate the deity and arrange for the 
resumption of ceremonial worship of the Shivlinga." The non-Muslims were 
also free to repair old temples.'* 


Barani testifies to this fact showing his resentment against the religious 
freedom and other privileges enjoyed by the Hindus before and during the reign 
of Firüz Shah.” However, it is highlighted that Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq put 
restrictions on the Hindu fairs but at the same time it is to be noted that he also 
orderd a total ban on women’s visit to the annual ‘urs of Muslim divines."! 
Actually in both the cases the sultan' s main motive was to stop the practices that 
spoiled the moral life of the people and not a desire to curtail the freedom of 
religious or social traditions. In the same way we see that the sultan took stern 
action without any discrimination against the misguided leaders of certain sects 
and movements alongwith their followers, who were spoiling the mind of the 
people and corrupting their moral and social life through their baseless ideas and 
immoral practices.” 


The pilgrimage records in some temples also show that the non-Muslims 
freely visited their temples. In Sita Ramji Ka Mandir on the Bareilly Mathura 
road at Soron Tail in Etah district, there are no less than thirty-eight pilgrim 
records inscribed on the walls and pillars with dates from 1168 to 1511 c.g. P 
The earliest date after the Muhammadan conquest is 1241 cz, and from the 
time down to 1290 c. there are no less than fifteen dated records showing that 
Soron continued to be a much frequented place of pilgrimage during the whole 
of the early Turkish period. During the rule of the Khaljis and the Tughlugs 
there is one inscription, dated 1375 c-e in the reign of Firuz Sháh Tughluq. The 
next record is dated 1429 c.g. and from that down to 1511 c.g. there are sixteen 
dated inscriptions but rio less than thirteen of this number belong to the reign 
of Bahlul Lodi.” 
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The pilgrimage records during the rule of the Khaljis, Tughlugs and Sayyids 
are only two from which Mrs. Pushpa Prasad has concluded that the people 
were deterred from making their usual pilgrimage for fear of persecution by 
the Muhammadan rulers. Since there is no record after 1511 c.e. she also 
concludes that the temple must have been destroyed during the reign of the 
intolerant Sikandar Lodi.” | 


The presence of records does suggest the occurrence of pilgrimages but the 
absence of records can be no conclusive evidence to prove that the people were 
deterred from making their usual pilgrimages by the Muhammadan rulers. It 
is striking that there is no single record of pilgrimage from Muhammad bin 
Tughluq's reign (1325-51) whose generosity towards non-Muslims is beyond 
all doubt. It again corroborates the view that the absence of record of pilgrimage 
can be no definite clue to any check on pilgrimage. 


It is confirmed by numismatic evidence that in the ancient period coins 
issued by the Hindu rulers had figure of Lakshmi, and that depicting horseman 
on one side of the coin and the bull of Shivaon the other was also a popular motif 
of the coinage in those days." If a few coins of the reign of Shihab al-Din 
Muhammad Ghawri are found containing these Hindu symbols,” itis likely that 
atthe initial stage immediately after the conquest, the sultan had no alternative 
but to continue with the practice.” 


Non-Muslims not only enjoyed religious freedom ? but also social and 
professional freedom. They were allowed to drink wine and eat pork. They 
could follow their trade and sell their goods in Muslim cities, though winc and 
pork are prohibited in Islam.” With regard to protection of their life and 
property, the non-Muslims were given equal rights and no distinction was made 
between Muslims and non-Muslims. It is stated in Fatawa Firuz Shahi that the 
blood-money for the murder of a dhimmi or a Muslim would be equal and the 
same.!! If a dhimmi reclaimed a waste land by bringing it under cultivation, he 
would become its owner as a Muslim did in similar cases." 


The above description shows that non-Muslims were well protected by the 
sultans of Delhi. In the Palam Baoli inscription Balban is praised by a Hindu 
for protection of his subjects so much so that there is no need of Lord Vishnu." 
The inscription reads: 


situs oaiafa wt farte I sf 
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fana MIRI: jan HRT UA 
Hija: JENGER DSN (JURE gece 35i- 
(eiie; Adaa £313 aiy fAazyon aad 


(The earth now being supported by this sovereign, Sesa altogether forsaking 
his duty of supporting the weight of the globe, has betaken himself to the great 
bed of Vishnu: and Vishnu himself for the sake of protection, taking Lakshmi 
on his breast and relinquishing all warriors, sleeps in peace on the ocean of 
milk). 


The Issue of Caste and Race in Employment 


Before the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate the Rajputs (Kshattriyas) 
were the rulers. The Brahmins enjoyed intellectual and spiritual supremacy. 
Both these two castes constituted a small portion of Indian population. Thus 
the majority of Indian people had no share in administration. The rulers and 
the ruled were co-religionists but there was discrimination due to caste. With 
the establishment of Muslim rule in India, the Rajputs were replaced by the 
Turks. Though this was a blow to the status and position of the Brahmins, as 
they were no more sole advisers of theking, they continued to command respect 
in society.” 


The Turks were in a minority but they continued to rule till the beginning 
of 15th century c.g. The so-called Slave Rulers, the Khaljis, and the Tughlugs, 
all were Turks. It is well known that most of the early Turkish sultans while 
making appointments had nootherconsideration than a feelin g of the supremacy 
of the Turkish race. Even though they were very cautious in dealing with the 
non-Muslims,” they had no alternative but to employ the non-Muslims in 
various branches of administration and establish friendly relations with 
Hindu chiefs and Rajas. With the beginning of Muslim rule in India, the non- 
Muslims joined the army of the Sultan and his nobles," and they served in the 
army as Soldiers and officers under different sultans and their nobles.?* During 
the entire sultanate period they remained attached to administration. Generally 
they served as petty officials, clerks and accountants etc. but some of them rose 
to higher positions.? Besides, there were a number of Hindu tributaries 
attending courts of the Delhi sultans and their nobles. We know a few names 
of Hindu tributaries of Balban's court but without referring to their names 
Barani and Amir Khusraw write that during the reign of Kayqubad, the number 
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of Ra’is and Rajas who were his tributaries was numerous.” Similarly without 
referring to their names the chroniclers write that there were a number of non- 
Muslims in the army and the administration." However, inscriptional and 
recorded evidence reveals a few names. The names alongwith their particulars 


are given in the following table: 


SOURCE ABBREVIATIONS USED iN TABLE 


Yahya, Ta’ rikh-i Mubarakshahl, ed. Hidayat Hussain (Calcutta, n.d.). 

T.F,Ta'rikh-i Firuzshaht of Diya’ Barani, ed. Syed Ahmad Khan (Calcutta, 1862). 

‘Isami, Futzh al-Salatin, ed. AS. Usha (Madras, 1948). 

M.F., Miftah al-Futuh of Amir Khusraw (Aligarh, 1954). 

D.R.K.K., Dewal Rani Khidr Khan of Amir Khusraw (Aligarh, 1917). 

T.N., Tughlug-Namah of Amir Khusraw, ed. Syed Hashimi (Hyderabad, 1917). Ajmer 
Insc. EL (A & P) suppl., Epigraphica Indica (Arabic & Persian) supplement, ed. 
ZA.Desai, 1967. 

Rehla II, Rehla of Ibn Battutah (Cairo, 1938). 

CJL-T.D»., Contemporary Jain Literature, quoted by Agha Mahdi Hussain, Tughlug 
Dynasty (Calcutta, 1963). 

Chunar Insc., P.P., Pushpa Prasad, Sanskrit Inscriptions of the Delhi Sultanate (New 
Delhi, 1990). 

‘Isami, Eng. tr., English Translation of Futuh al-Salatin of ‘Isami (Aligarh, 1976). 

‘Afif, Ta’ rikh-i Firüzshaht of Shams Siraj ‘Afif (Calcutta, 1890). 

B.Insc.- T.Dy.- Batihagarh Inscription, Agha Mahdi Hussain, Tughlug Dynasty (Calcutta, 

1963). . 


HINDUS IN ARMY, ADMINISTRATION AND TRIBUTARIES 







A Tributary under Balban who 
helped the sultan in suppression 
of the rebel Tughril. 


They were officers under Balban. 
They were good generals. 


210-11 
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» ii 
No. 


4. Mangali An officer in the army of Prince ‘Isami . | 178 
Muhammad s/o Balban. It was 


after the defeat of Mangali that 
Prince Muhammad was killed by 
the Mongols in 1286. 
S Rai Bhim | They were tributaries, under Yahya | 59-6 
Deo Balban, who, on account of their | M.F. 14-20 


6. Rai Piram | loyalty to the house of Balban, M.F. 14-20 
Deo Kotla | helped Malik Chhajju in his 
struggle against Jalal al-Din 


Khaljt. 
Rajni Payak A noble of Sultan Kaiqubad. Yahya | 58-59 
Mandahar | Vakil-i Dar of Malik Khurram. T.F. 196 
9. Malik Muqti' of Sanam and Sumanan T.F. 195 


Nayak under ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji. 


10. | Panchamin | An officer in ‘Ala’ al-Din's army | ‘Isami | 286-7 
who was sent for the conquest 
of Gujarat in 1299. 


11. | Payakor | An officer in the army of ‘Ala’ T.F. 273 
Manik al-Din Khalji who saved the life 
of the sultan when Aqat Khan 
made an assault on him in 1300. 
12. | Malik A general in ‘Ala’ al-Din's army | T.F. 320 


Nayak who defeated the Mangols— “Ali | “Isami | 303 
or Nanak | Beg and Tartak etc.— in 1306 DRKK |6l 


near Amroha. 

13. | Nain An officer under ‘Ala’ al-Din CJL-T. [315 
Khalji. Dy. 

t4. | Randhaul | An officer in Khusraw Khan's T.F. 406 
army who was sent againt 08,10 
Ghazi Malik Tughluq. T.F 118 


20. 


21. 


24. 


Gul Chandra 
(Amir Gul 


Chand 


Khokhar) 
Sahaj Rai 
Malik Thabba 


Nanak or 


Manik 


Sai Raja 


They fought on the side of 
Ghiyath al-Din Tughluq iñ his 


struggle against Khusraw Khan. 


Treasurer under Ghiyath al-Din 
Tughluq. 

Muqti‘ of Ajmer under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


Muqti' of Sahwan or Siwistan 
under Muhammad bin Tuhluq. 


Muqti' of Awadh under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


Na 'ib Wazir of Deogiri under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. 
Hajib of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. 


Held iqta* in territories of Gujare 


Multan and Badaun under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


Minister (Amatya) of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


(Ajmer 


(E & P) 
Suppl. 


Rehla l1 


Lee 


LP. 


LE 
Yahya 


T.F. 
Yahya 


(Chunnar) 
(Insc.)P.P. 
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Muqfi' of Gulbarga under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


Muqti* of Telangana under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


An officer under Muhammad bin 
Tughluq.. 


A commander of Hindu troops 

in the army and also the Governor 
of Bundelkhand under . 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. 


They were militay offiçers under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and 

were sent against rebel Bahram 

Aiba Kishli Khan in 1327. 


An officer in the army of Qutlugh 
Khan, the Governor of 
Daulatabad under Muhammad 


bin Tughluq. 

Officer Incharge of royal mint 
under Firuz Shah Tughluq. 
Sarjandar under Firuz Shah 
Tughluq. 

A tributary under Firuz Shah 
Tughiug. 
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The table shows that before Balban and after Firuz Shah Tughluq we do not 
find any names of non-Muslims. But to say that non-Muslims were persecuted 
and deprived of posts in administration on religious grounds does not seem true. 
Though not by name, we find references to non-Muslims in army and 
administration before Balban.*? We also know that the early Turkish sultans 
generally believed in giving posts in administration only to Turks. After Firuz 
Shah Tughluq, the downfall of the sultanate started rapidly. The successors of 
Firüz and the Sayyid rulers were weak. There was no stable government with 
a definite policy. There was chaos and anarchy. Many Muslims and non- 
Muslims established themselves as independent potentates. Besides we do not 
have much information about the Sayyid rulers as Yahya Sirhindi is the only 
contemporary source of our information. The Lodis adopted the same policy 
as the early Turkish sultans. They generally gave higher posts in administration 
to people of their own race— the Afghans. However, Rai Pratap Singh, Rai 
Karan Singh, Rai Bir Singh, Rai Trilok Chand and Rai Dandu were respected 
nobles under Bahlül Lodi and Sikandar Lodi.* Mushtagi refers to three non- 
Afghan Muslims holding high posts under Sikandar Lodi." 


Jt may be inferred that it was the caste system and racial discrimination due 
to which the majority of non-Muslim population was deprived of posts in 
administration during both the Hindu and Muslim periods. The people of a 
particular class—the Rajputs (Kshattriyas), the Turks, the Sayyids and the 
Afghans—were associated with the administration. The caste system 
predominantly prevailed in Hindu society. Islam is opposed to racial and caste 
differences, but in practice it prevailed even in Muslim society everywhere in 
some degrees. 


The theory of employment on the basis of caste and race and not on the 
basis of religion is well supported by the organisation and.composition of 
nobility under the Delhi sultans. Nearly all the prominent members of the 
nobility under early Turkish sultans were Turks, though Khaljis and Tajiks also 
formed a significant wing.** Often there was rivalry between the Turks and 
Tajiks; however, in acurious way, the basic unity between the Turks and Tajiks 
was manifested ina common hostility to outsiders.* It may be pointed out that 
the Turks, the Khaljis, and the Tajiks were regarded as men of high birth and 
there was no room for men of low birth. The racial organisation of the nobility 
was a distinctive feature of Khalji nobility too." However, non-Muslims or 
Hindu converts to Islam received great patronage under Jalal al-Din Khalji * 
and they formed a very powerful wing of the nobility under ‘Ala’ al-Din 
ad 49 Tt may be pointed out that the Hindu converts to Islam might be both, 
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men of low birth or high birth. Thus there was a slight change in policy and the 
people of even low birth could be recruited and join the ranks of the nobility. 
The changed policy notonly opened the avenues for men of low birth but also 
the non-Muslims for getting posts in administration. For the first time we find 
the name of a non-Muslim, Malik Nayak as Mugti' of Sanam and Sumanaunder 
‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji. Under the early Turkish sultans, the non-Muslims could 
only become military officers or tributaries. The Afghans were also admitted 
into ranks of nobility by ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji.“ Prof. Irfan Habib aptly remarks, 
"Coming of Khaljis in power in 1290 seemed to signify not only a Khalji 
triumph over the Turks, as contemporaries saw it, but a Ghorian restoration. In 
the end, however, under Alauddin Khalji there were unending and baffling 
changes in the composition of Sultanate nobility. Barani could only look back 
with nostalgia to bygone days, when though murder and poison stalked the 
corridors of power, birth was still king."^! 


By the time of the advent of the Tughluqs, the principle of racialism had been 
completely discarded. The nobility under Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
heterogeneous consisting of the Turks, the Khurasanis, the Mongols, the 
Afghans, neo-Muslims and non-Muslims.? With the discarding of the principle 
of racialism all the communities and races including non-Muslims got a share 
in nobility and administration. For the first time in the history of the Sultanate 
there were six non-Muslim mugfi‘s under Muhammad bin Tughlug.* The 
nobility under Firuz Shah Tughluq was also heterogeneous, but the non- 
Muslims were having posts in administration.** It conforms to the bigoted 
attitude of Firuz Shah Tughluq that the non-Muslims were generally deprived 
of ranks in nobility and posts in administration. The racial organisation of the 
nobility was a distinctive feature of Afghan (Lodi) nobility too.* The bulk of 
Lodi nobility consisted of Afghans, yet there were also other Muslims as well 
as Hindu nobles in the service of the Lodis.” 


To conclude, keeping in mind the prejudice, narrowmindedness and bigotry 
of Diya' al-Din Barani, his statements related to non-Muslims need to be 
reviewed carefully. Temples were destroyed during the conquest; however, it 
should be kept in mind that Hasan Nizamihas described the demolition of Hindu 
temples in highly exaggerated and hyperbolic language. Yet, the Delhi sultans 
were, in general, tolerant and they gave full religious liberty to their non- 
Muslim subjects. Employment was provided on the basis of birth and race, and 
it was discrimination due to birth and race that people were deprived of 
important posts in administration. 
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Barani says that one day some of the leading scholars of the age went to see Iitutmish 
(1210-36) and requested him to confront the Hindus with the alternative of death or 
Islam. Iltutmish asked Nizam al-Mulk JunaydT to give a reply to the ‘Ulama’. 
Referring to the impracticability of the demand the Wazir said, “But at the moment 
India has newly been conquered and the Muslims are so few that they are like salt in 
a large dish. If the above orders are to be applied to the Hindus, it is possible that they 
might combine and a general confusion might ensue and the Muslims would be too 
few in number to suppress their general confusion. However, after a few years when 
the Muslims are well established it will be possible to give the Hindus the choice of 
death or Islam." (Thana’-i Muhammadi [Sahifah-i Na‘t-i Muhammadi], Eng. tr. by 
Dr. S. Nurul Hasan, Medieval India Quarterly, vol.i, No. 3-4, pp. 101-03.) Barani 
expresses similar views in Ta'rikh-i Firuz Shahi when ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji is advised 
to offer the choice of death or Islam ( Barani, Ta 'rikh-i Fíruz Shahi (Calcutta, 1862], 
p. 290.) 


Shams Siraj ‘Afif, Ta'rikh-i Firuz Shah! (Calcutta, 1890), pp.380-81. 


K S. Lal writes, “In India however, with a population of about cent per cent idolaters, 
any extreme measures were impossible; and Muslim rulers bere were tolerant from 
the very beginning of their rule, as they accorded the status of Zimmi to the idolatrous 
Hindus.” (K. S. Lal, “Political Condition of the Hindus under the Khaljis," Proceedings, 
Indian History Congress, 1946, p. 232.) 


Diya’ al-Din Barani, Fatawa Jahandari, Rotograph in Research Library, History 
Dept, A. M. U., Aligarh, f. 120-a. 


Hasan Nizimi, Taj al-Ma'athir, Eng. tr. Elliot and Dowson, History of India, vol.ii 
(Allahabad, 1969), pp. 217,222,223,231,239. 


Ibid. p. 227. 


The object of Tímür's Invasion of India (1398) as stated in his biography was to lead 
an expedition and wage religious war agaunst the infidels and thereby become a Ghazi 
ox martyr and gain for the army of Islam things by plundering the wealth and valuables 
of the infidels. (Mulfizar-i Timurt, Eng. tr. Elliot & Dowson, History of India, vol.iil, 
pp. 394, 429, 461.) 


T. Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan (Calcutta, 1859). p.14. 
Hasan Nizàmi, Taj al-Ma'athir, Eng. tr. History of India, vol. ii, p. 222. 


"He purged by his sword the land of Hind from the filth of Infidelity and vice and freed 
the whole of that country from the thom of god-plurality and impurity of idol worship 
and by his royal vigour and intrepidity left not one temple standing.” (Hasan Nizami, 
Taj al-Ma’athir, Eng, tr. Elliot and Dowson, History of India, vol.iLp. 217, see also 
pp. 22,23,31,39.) 
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HABIB AL-RAHMAN AL-A'ZAMI: 
A COLOSSUS OF HADITH LITERATURE 


A.R. MOMIN 


IT is not incorrect to say that, unlike other prophets and religious leaders, the 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) lived in the full light of history. The quantity and 
quality of information about his life and teachings at ourdisposal has no parallel 
in the annals of human civilization. A single work on the life of the Prophet, 
Subul al-Huda wa' l-Rashad by a 10th-century Syrian scholar Shams al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Yusuf runs into eight volumes and over 5000 pages. Since the 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) was the last of the prophets and Islam was destined 
to be a universal religion it was necessary, for one thing, to preserve the text of 
the Qur'an and, for another, to leave an authentic and detailed record of the life 
and teachings of the Prophet. Although the Qur'an is a comprehensive book, 
itis mainly concerned with enunciating general principles and broad guidelines. 
The details of precepts and ritual practices were to be provided by the Prophet 
through his own example as well as his oral instructions. The Companions of 
the Prophet took great pains to narrate, preserve and disseminate what they saw 

and heard from the Prophet. This tradition continued uninterrupted during the 
successive periods of Islamic history. Out of the cumulative and sustained 
efforts of several generations of narrators and scholars emerged the formidable 
edifice of what is commonly known as Hadith. 


Though himself unlettered, the Prophet was fully aware of the value of 
writing and put it to effective use on several occasions. After their migration 
to Madinah, the Muslims of Makkah laid the foundation of a city-state. The 
Prophet framed and promulgated a constitution, which has the distinction of 
being the first written constitution of any state in the history of the wortd.’ 
Scores of official documents, agreements and letters-patent were written on the 
orders of the Prophet l i 


Several Companions of the Prophet carefully recorded and preserved his 
sayings and conversations. These included 'Abd-Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, 
Anas ibn Malik, ‘Amr ibn Hazm, 'Á'ishah, Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Ali, Samurah 
ibn Jundub, Sa'd ibn ‘Ubadah, ' Abd-Allah ibn ‘Abbas, ' Abd-Allah ibn Mas'üd, 
Abu Hurayrah and Jabir ibn ‘Abd-Allah, among others.) Thus the writing and. 
compilation of Hadith began in the first century of the Islamic era. Unfortunately, 
most of the original works of Hadith, which were compiled during the early 
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period, were lost due to the ravages of time. The greatest devastation in this 
respect was wrought by the Mongol invasion of Baghdad. However, several 
fragments of early works of Hadith are still traceable in libraries and museums 
in various parts of the Islamic world. One such fragment is the Sahifah of Abu 
Hurayrah, whicli was transmitted by his pupil Hammam ibn Munabbih (d.A.n. 
120). Copies of the original manuscript are found in Damascus, Cairo and 
Berlin. A critical edition of this priceless manuscript with an English translation 
and a comprehensive introduction was published by Professor Muhammad 
Hamidullah in a.n. 1380. Another early collection of Hadith is Kitab al-Sard 
wa’ l-Fard by Abu’l-Khayr Qazwini. The text of the manuscript, together with 
a facsimile reproduction and an English translation, has been recently published 
by Professor Hamidullah.* 


In the period of the Tabi‘in (those who followed the Companions of the 
Prophet), the work of compilation of Hadith gathered additional momentum. 
Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. a.n. 124) is credited with having compiled the first 
systematic work of Hadith. The other pioneers include Ibn Jurayj (d. A.H. 149), 
Imam Malik (d. a.H. 179), al- Awza'"i (d. a.H. 157), Sufyan Thawri (d. A.H. 161), 
Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. A.H. 153), ‘Abd-Allah ibn Mubarak (d. A.H. 181), and 
Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah (d. a.H. 198). 


Contribution of Indian Scholars to Hadith Literature 


The contribution of Muslim scholars of India is remarkable both in respect 
of quantity and quality. This contribution encompasses four inter-related 
domains: (a) teaching and dissemination of Hadith, (b) narration andtransmission 
of Hadith. (c) publication of rare manuscripts of Hadith, (d) critical annotations 
and commentaries on Hadith works. Rabi‘ ibn Sabih al-Basari (d. A.H 160), who 
ties buried in Bharuch (Gujarat), is described by some historians and chroniclers 
as a pioneer in the compilation of Hadith.* Another notable scholar of Hadith, 
who was a contemporary of Rabi‘ ibn Sabih, was Abu Ma'shar Sindhi (d. a. 
8.170). The tradition of preoccupation with Hadith literature was continued by 
scholars such as Raja Sindhi (d. a.n. 321), Radi al-Din Hasan Saghani (d. A.H. 
650), ‘Ali Muttagi (d. A.H. 975), ‘Abd al-Wahhab Muttaqi (d. A-H. 1001), Tahir 
Patni (d. a.n. 986), Abu']-Hasan Sindhi (d. a.H. 1139), ‘Abd al-Haqq Dihlavi 
(d. A.H. 1052), Waliy-Allàh Dihlavi (d. 4.8. 1176), ' Abd al-' Aziz Dihlavi (d. 
A.H. 1239) and ‘Abd al-Hayy of Firangi Mahal (d. A.H. 1304), among others. 


Some of the most important and rare books of Hadith were published for the 
first time in India. The Dà'irat al-Ma‘arif al-‘Uthmantyah of Hyderabad has 
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had the distinction of bringing out some of the most outstanding and rare works 
of Hadith and related disciplines. These include the Sunan of Bayhaqi in 10 
volumes, the Musnad of Abu 'Awanah in 5 volumes, the Musnad of Abu Dawud 
Tayalisi, Lisan al-Mizan of Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalant in 6 volumes, al-Isti'àb of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr, Ta’rikh al-Kabir of Bukhan, Thiqat of Ibn Hibban in 9 volumes, 
al-Kifayah of Khatib al-Baghdadi, Mustadrak of Hakim and Tahdhib al- 
Tahdhib of Ibn Hajar. 


Very few scholars are aware of the fact that the publication of the Musnad 
of Ahmad ibn Hanbal for the first time in Egyptin A.H. 1313 was made possible 
by a generous publication grant from the then ruler of Hyderabad, Asaf Jah VI 
Mir Mahbub Ali Khan. 


Another significant aspect of the Indian contribution to literature lies in the 
preparation of improvised versions of Hadith works, critical notes and 
commentaries on collections of Hadith and biographies of narrators and 
transmitters. Mention may be made of ‘Ali Muttaqr's Kanz al-‘Ummal in 22 
volumes, Saghani's Mashariq al-Anwar, Tahir Patni’s Majma' Bihar al- 
Anwar, al-Mughni and Tadhkirat al-Mawdu'àt, Shah Waliy-Allàh's and 
Zakariya Saharanpuri’s commentaries on Muwatta’, ‘Abd al-Haqq Dihlavi's 
commentaries on Mishkat al-Masabih, Abu'l-Hasan Sindhi’s notes on the 
Sahih of Bukhari, Abu Muhsin Sindhi's commentaries on the Sunan of Nasà'i 
and Musnad Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Hayat Sindhi’s commentary on the.Sunan of 
Ibn Majah, Shams al-Haqq 'Azimabadi's and Khalil Ahmad Ambethvi’s 
commentaries on the Sunan of Abu Dawud, Shabbir Ahmad ‘Uthmani’s 
commentary on the Sahih of Muslim, Anwar Shah Kashmiri's lectures on the 
Sahih of Bukhan, Rashid Ahmad Gangohi’s lectures and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Mubarakpuri's commentary on the Jami‘ of Tirmidhi and Shah Fadl-Allah's 
notes on al-Adab al-Mufrad of Bukhar. 


The celebrated Egyptian scholar Sayyid Rashid Rida had paid glowing 
tributes to Indian scholars for their multi-faceted contribution to Hadith 
literature and has remarked: 


If not for the kind concern and dedication of Indian scholars, Hadith 
literature would have disappeared from the world. Interest in Hadith 
began to decline in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Hijaz from the 10th century 
of the Hijrah onwards till it touched a very low level of decline in the 
14th century. 
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Mawlana Habib al-Rahman al-À'zami 


Mawlana Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami was born in a.H. 1319 in the small 
town of Maunath Bhanjan in the Azamgarh district of what now constitutes the 
state of Uttar Pradesh in the Indian Union. His father Mawlana Muhammad 
Sabir (d. 4.8.1365) was a man of learning and piety. Mawlana Habib al- 
Rahman acquired his early education in his hometown. He showed signs of 
precosity from an early age. Mawlana Sabir took special interest in the 
education of his gifted child and entrusted him to a renowned local scholar, 
Mawlana ' Abd al-Ghaffar (d. 4.4.1341). The latter was a pupil of the celebrated 
scholar Mawlana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi (d. 4.4.1323 ). Young Habib al- 
Rahman spent a few years under his tutelage and accompanied him to Banaras 
and Gorakhpur in the course of his teaching itinerary. In 1919 he took 
admission in the famed Dar al-'Ulum at Deoband. However, he had to 
discontinue his education due to ill-health. After recovery he did a brief 
teaching stint at Madrasah Mazhar al-‘Ulum in Banaras. His insatiable thirst 
for knowledge took him again to Deoband, where he had the good fortune of 
sitting at the feet of stalwarts like Anwar Shah Kashmiri (d. a.H. 1352), Shabbir 
Ahmad 'Uthmani (d. A.H. 1396), and Mawlana Asghar Husain (d.a.H. 1364). In 
the meantime the Dar al-‘Ulum got caught up in the flurry of the non- 
cooperation movement and Mawiana Habib al-Rahman had to leave without 
formally completing his education. He completed the formal course in Mau in 
[922 and took up a teaching assignment there. In 1343 he was invited to head 
Madrasah Mazhar al-‘Ulum at Banaras. In 1347 he returned to Mau as Shaykh 
al-Hadith and head of Madrasah Miftah al-'Ulum. After two decades of 
distinguished and dedicated service he resigned of his own accord in 1369 and 
devoted himself full time to research. 


In spite of his indifference to active politics he was pursuaded by the then 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to contest the assembly election. He won the 
election. withoutany canvassing, in 1952 and shifted his residence to Lucknow. 


Taking advantage of his stay at Lucknow, the Rector of Dar al-'Ulum 
Nadwat al-- Ulama', Mawlana Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali Nadavi, requested Mawlana 
Habib al-Rahman to lecture on Hadith at Nadawah. He acceded to the request 
and taught the Sahih of Bukhari for one year without remuneration. 


Though Mawlana Habib al-Rahman was well-versed in all branches of 
[Islamic learning, he evinced a keen and special interest in Hadith literature. His 
interest in Hadith was initially kindled by his teacher Mawlana 'Abd al- 
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Ghaffar. He learnt and narrated Hadith from him whose narration is traced, 
through two successive generations, to Shah Muhammad Ishaq Dihlavi. 
Mawlana Habib al-Rahman's inclination towards Hadith literature received a 
further fillip under the affectionate guidance of Mawlana Anwar Shah Kashmin. 
His remarkable proficiency in Arabic language and literature, his phenomenal 
memory and his singleminded devotion to scholarly pursuits stood him in good 
stead in mastering Hadith and the related disciplines and in making an enduring 
contribution in this field. 


Mawlana Habib al-Rahman had a deep interest in rare manuscripts, especially 
those relating to collections of Hadith. During his extensive travels he would 
make jta point to visit libraries, institutes and museums in search of manuscripts. 
His scholarly career can be roughly divided into two phases. The first phase 
began during his twenties and lasted till he was about 60 years of age. During 
this formative phase he concentrated on assimilating and mastering the 
extensive and formidable literature on Hadith and the related disciplines. A 
keen and intense preoccupation with Hadith literature during this period led to 
the sharpening of his discerning faculties and helped in the development of 
insight as well as critical acumen. This phase played a catalytic role in ushering 
in the most productive and creative phase in Mawlana Habib al-Rahman’s 
scholarly career which began after the age of sixty. Perhaps his most important 
contribution during the formative phase, which could be described as a 
forerunner of his mature scholarly output during the successive period, is in the 
form of critical comments and rejoinders on the Musnad of Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 
The Musnad saw the light of day for the first time in A.H. 13 13. However, this 
edition was replete with printing and other errors. A refiowned Egyptian 
scholar Shaykh Ahmad Muhammad Shakir took up a project on the publication 
of acorrected and critical edition of the Musnad. He compared and collated the 
available manuscripts, ide tified and corrected the errors, numbered the 
Ahadith, prepared a glossary of difficult words as well as biographical notices 
on the narrators, and provided a classified index. The first volume of this edition 
was published in a.H. 1365 and the remaining 14 volumes were brought out- 
subsequently. This critica] edition of the Musnad received universal acclaim 
and admiration from Muslim scholars. 


Being a sincere devotee of learning and scholarship, Shaykh Ahmad invited 
suggestions and comments from professional colleagues. However, he did not 
receive any rejoinders or suggestions from academic circles for almost a 
decade. Mawlana Habib al-Rahman chanced to see the published volumes after 
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a lapse of several years. He avidly went through the volumes, identified the 
errors of omission and commission and sent his detailed comments to the editor. 
Shaykh Ahmad was amazed at the display of erudition and critical discernment 
reflected in the rejoinders of Mawlana Habib al-Rahman. He made an open and 
grateful acknowledgement of his submissions and published them in the 15th 
volume of the Musnad. He wrote : 


All your rejoinders and critical comments are excellent and of high 
quality. Iam sincerely grateful to you for this kindness. I hope you will 
continue to favour me with your suggestions, motivated as they are by a 
sense of service to Hadith. The impression that [have gathered from your 
present writing is that you are one of the greatest scholars of Hadith in this 
period. 

The most productive and fruitful phase of Mawlana Habib al-Rahman's 
scholarly career commences after the age of 60 when he was faced with failing 
health and several ailments. During this phase, which spanned three decades, 
he brought out critical editions of over half a dozen rare manuscripts of Hadith. 
What is remarkable is that this formidable output, comprising 30 volumes and 
over 10,000 printed pages, was accomplished almost single-handedly and with 
extremely meagre resources. 


It will be no exaggeration to say that Mawlana Habib al-Rahman individually 
accomplished much more than what an institute or academy could have done 
with abundant resources. This remarkable feat bears testimony to his scholarship 
as well as his devotion to the cherished memory of the Prophet. 


Publications 


The prolific works of Mawlana Habib al-Rahman may be divided under 
three heads : (a) editing of rare manuscripts of Hadith, (b) original and 
independent works, (c) polemical works. His most important contribution lies 
in the publication of rare and valuable manuscripts of Hadith, which conform 
with the highest standards of scholarship. The works which fall into this 
category include Kitab al-Zuhd wa’!-Raga’ig of ‘Abd-Allah ibn Mubarak (d. 
A.H. 181), the Suan of Sa‘id ibn Mansur (d. A.H. 227), the Musnad of Imam 
Humaydi (d. a.n. 219), the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. a.n. 211), the 
Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shaybah (d. a.H. 235), al-Matalib al-‘Aliyah of Ibn Hajar 
'Asqalani (d. a.H. 752) and Majma' Bihar al-Anwar of Tahir Patni (d. a.n. 986). 
Undoubtedly, Western scholars and Orientalists have rendered a valuable 
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service to Hadith literature by editing some rare manuscripts. However, the 
method of editing manuscripts and preparing critical commentaries and 
annotations cannot be said to have begun with them. We have examples of 
indigenous scholars like ‘Abd al-Hayy of Firangi Mahal (a.n. 1264-1304), 
whose critical notes on Muwattaà' of Muhammad al-Shaybani exemplify his 
methodical approach. Similarly, Mawlana Habib al-Rahman’s method and 
style of editing is far more comprehensive and exhaustive than of Western 
scholars. It is appropriate to dwell a little on the works mentioned above. 


Kitab al-Zuhd wa'l-Raqà'iq 


‘Abd-Allah ibn Mubarak was among the front-ranking traditionists of the 
second century. The manuscripts of his book Kitab al-Zuhd wa -Raqa 'iq are 
found in Cairo and Istanbul. Mawlana Habib al-Rahman published the text of 
the manuscript with critical notes and annotations in 1966. The printed text 
reflects the editor's painstaking efforts. He has prepared an exhaustive list of 
the narrators, identified the Ahadith in the well-known sources and provided a 
glossary of difficult words. In addition, he has pointed out the variants in the 
existing manuscripts. 


Sunan of Sa'id ibn Mansur 


Theterm sunan refers to acollection of Ahadith which relate to legal matters 
and leave out historical and biographical details. The well-known collections 
of sunan include the works of Abu Dawid, Nasa’i, Ibn Majah, Daraqutni and 
Bayhaqi. One of the earliest works of Sunan was compiled by Abu 'Uthman 
Sa‘id ibn Mansur (d. a.n. 227). He was a pupil of Imam Malik, Hammad and 
Abu ‘Awanah. His students include such well-known traditionists as Muslim, 
Abu Dawud and Ahmad ibn Hanbal. An old manuscript of the Sunan of Sa‘id 
ibn Mansur was discovered by Professor Muhammad Hamidullah in the famous 
Koprelo library in Turkey. The text of the manuscript, with critical notes and 
annotations, was published by Mawlana Habib al-Rahman in 1967. 


Musnad of Imam Humaydi 


The term musnad refers to a collection of Hadith in which the traditions are 
narrated by an uninterrupted chain of narrators (isnad), going back alphabetically 
to the Companions of the Prophet. The well-known musnad works include the 
compilations of Abu Dawud Tayalisi (d. a.n. 204) and Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 
A.H. 233). One of the oldest musnad works is that of Imam Abu Bakr ‘Abd-Allah 
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ibn Zubayr al-Humaydi (d. a.n. 219). He was a pupil of Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaynah 
and one of the teachers of Imam Bukhari. Four manuscripts of this work are 
found in Damascus, Hyderabad and Deoband. Mawlana Habib al-Rahman 
published the text in 1963. One of the main features of the edited text is the 
thematic arrangement of Ahadith. 


Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq 


The term musannaf is applied to a collection of Hadith in which the 
traditions are arranged according to a thematic order in chapters or books. One 
of the earliest musannaf works is acompilation of ' Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam 
al-Himyari (d.a.H. 211). ‘Abd al-Razzaq was a pupil of Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. 
A.H. 153) and Ibn Jurayj (d. A.H. 149). Some of the celebrated traditionists such 
as Yahya ibn Ma'in and Ahmad ibn Hanbal sat at his feet and learnt Ahadith 
from him. The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq contains 21000 traditions. The 
manuscripts of this monumental work are preserved in Edirne, Istanbul, 
Madinah, Rabat, San‘a, Tonk and Hyderabad. The text of the manuscript was 
published by Mawlana Habtb al-Rahman in 11 volumes from Beirut in 1970. 
This work can be regarded as the magnum opus of Mawlana Habib al-Rahman 
and the crowning achievement of his scholarly career. In addition to identifying 
the Ahadith contained in the Musannaf, the editor has added explanatory notes 
on difficult words. He has also provided an exhaustive index of names and 
places. 


Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shaybah 


The Musannaf of Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn 'Abd-Allah ibn Abi Shaybah 
(d. 235) is also among the earliest collections of Hadith. The manuscripts of 
the book are found in Egypt and Istanbul. Five volumes of the Musq:.1af were 
published by ‘Abd al-Khaliq Afghani from Hyderabad. A reproduction of the 
published volumes together with the remaining six volumes were brought out 
from Bombay and Karachi. However, these contained scores of errors of 
omission and commission. 


The ruler of Qatar sent a microfilm of the manuscript to Mawiana Habib al- 
Rahman. He spent quite some years in editing the text of the manuscript. Five 
volumes of the edited text have been published from Makkah and the rest, which 
have been duly edited, have yet to sec the light of day. The editor has taken 
considerable pains to identify 18 books which belong to the genre of musannaf 
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provided a comprehensive introduction and identified the Ahadith in the six 
canonical sources (al-Sihah al-Sittah). He has also appended exhaustive index 
of narrators. 


Al-Matalib al-‘Aliyah of Ibn Hajar 


Al-Matalib al-‘Aliyah by the celebrated scholar Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant (d. 
A.H. 752) is a collection of zawd' id in the eight musnad works of Abu Dawud 
Tayalis1, Humaydi, Ibn ‘Umar, Musaddad, Ibn Mani‘, Ibn Abi Shaybah, Ibn 
Hamid and Ibn Abi Usamah. The term zawa’ id refers to those Ahadith which 
are not found in the six canonical collections of Hadith (al-Sihah al-Sittah). Ibn 
Hajar has arranged the zawa’id in a thematic order. The manuscripts of this 
important work are found in Madinah, Istanbul and Hyderabad. Mawlana 
Habib al-Rahman edited the manuscript and published it in four volumes from 
Kuwait. 


In addition to the above-mentioned works, Mawlana Habib al-Rahman 
edited and published a shorter and compact version of al-Targhib wa'l-Tarhib 
by Mundhiri (d.A.H. 656). The original work was voluminous and the compiler 
had not been very careful about ascertaining the authenticity of Hadith. Ibn 
Hajar made a summary of this work and rectified its weaknesses. The 
manuscripts of Ibn Hajar’s work are found in Lucknow, Deoband and Bahraich. 
Mawlana Habib al-Rahman compared and collated the MSS and edited the text 
with critical notes and comments. Mawlana Habib al- Rahman also edited Nur 
al-Din Haythami’s Kashf al-Astar ‘an Zawa' id Musnad al-Bazzar, which was 
published in four volumes from Damascus in 1399. Two works of Tahir Patni, 
Majma' Bihar al-Anwar, which is a monumental glossary of Hadith, and 
Khawatim Jami'al-Usul, which is a biographical inventory, also deserve 
mention. Mawlana Habib al-Rahman edited and published them in a-n. 1395. 
Ibn Shahin's Kitab al-Thigat, which has also been edited by Mawlana Habib 
al-Rahman, is still unpublished. 


It is a pity that two of Mawlana Habib al-Rahman's original works remain 
unpublished. One of them is al-Hawi li Rijal al-Tahawi, which contains 
biographical notices and researches on the narrators mentioned in Sharh 
Ma‘ani al-Áthar and Mushkil al-Athar of Imam Abu Ja'far al-Tahawi (d. A.H. 
321). It is the first and only work of its kind in relation to the afore-mentioned 
books. The other original, albeit unpublished, work of Mawlana Habib al- 
Rahman is al-Ithaf al-Saniyah bi Dhikr Muhaddithi al- Hánaftyah, which deals 
with the biographies of Hanafi scholars of Hadith. Similarly, his lengthy 
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introduction to the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq as well as two volumes of 
Kashf al-Astar remain unpublished. 


Among his polemical yet scholarly works, which are mostly in Urdu, 
mention may be made of Raka'at al-Tarawih, A'lam Marfu'ah and Shari' 
Hagiqi. His Urdu book A‘yan al- Hujjaj, which is in two volumes, provides 
crisp and insightful accounts of scholar-pilgrims. His last Urdu book Dastakar 
Ahl-i Sharaf (pub.A.H. 1406) deals with the biographies of men of eminence and 
distinction who were weavers by profession. 


Mawlana Habib al-Rahman devoted over three decades to teaching. His 
students, who have spread far and wide, remember him with affection, 
reverence and gratitude. Though he was an exacting task-master, he had a 
genuine concern for the welfare of his students. He never hesitated in 
recommending intelligent and industrious students for jobs and promotions. 
Scores of scholars, many of them eminent in their own fields, took pride in 
sitting at his feet and learnt and related Hadith from him. Mention may be made 
of Mawlana Manzur Nu‘mani, Dr. Muhammad Mustafa al-A'zami, Mufti Zafir 
al-Din Miftahi and several others. A large number of scholars from the Arab 
world as well as Africa, Afghanistan and Europe considered him as their 
teacher and related Hadith from him. These include Shaykh 'Abd al-Fattah 
Abi Ghuddah of Syria, Shaykh Isma‘il al-Ansari of Riyad, Shaykh Hammad 
al-Ansari of Madinah, Shaykh Subhi Samarrai of Baghdad, Dr. ‘Abd al-Sattár 
Abu Ghuddah of Kuwait, Dr. Bashshar ‘Awd Ma'ruf of Baghdad, Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Halim Mahmud (former Rector of Azhar University in Cairo), Shaykh 
Bahjah al-Baytar, Shaykh ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Baz, Muhammad Amin al-Kutubi, 
Shaykh Amin al-Husayni of Palestine, Shaykh Sa‘di Hashimi of Madinah, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Abu ‘Uyun of Hims, Shaykh Zahir al-Shadish of Beirut, Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Rahman of Yaman, Khayr al-Din Zarkali, Sa'id Afghani, Shaykh 
Muhammad Harkan and Shaykh Hasan Khalid, the Mufti of Lebanon. 


Mawlana Habib al-Rahman’s works were enthusiastically received and 
appreciated by scholars of Hadith all over the world. He was invited to deliver 
lectures and participate in conferences in various parts of the world. About 
twenty years ago while Mawlana Habib al-Rahman was in Makkah to perform 
Hajj, he was visited by Dr. ‘Abd al- Halim Mahmüd, the then Rector of al- 
Azhar. Mawlana Abu'HHasan ‘Ali Nadavi and Mawlana Manzur Nu‘mani as 
well as several other scholars were present on the occasion. Dr. Mahmud 
addressed the gathering and remarked that in his considered opinion Mawlana 
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Habib al-Rahman was the greatest living authority on Hadith.’ 


Some years later Mawlana Habib al-Rahman again happened to be in 
Makkah. This time he was accompanied by Mawlana As‘ad Madani, who 
wished to meet the famous Saudi scholar Shaykh ‘Abd-Allah ibn Baz. 
Everybody who would call on the Shaykh had to introduce himself since he was 
blind. When Mawlana Madani and Mawlana Habib al-Rahman called on him 
and the latter introduced himself according to custom, the Shaykh got up from 
his seat and apologised, saying that had he known about Mawlana Habib al- 
Rahman's visit to Makkah, he would have personally visited him. He then gave 
his own seat to Mawlana Habib al-Rahman. 


Like the savants and scholars of the classical period, Mawlana Habib al- 
Rahman led a simple and unostentatious life. He was free from conceit, jealousy 
and petty-mindedness, which are often the bane of scholars. He was unassuming 
to the core. This was largely due to his selflessness as well as the influence of 
the Sufi tradition. Quite early in life he was formally initiated into the 
Chishttyah order of Sufism by Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanavi, who also 
authorised him to initiate and enroll others into the fold. 


Mawlana Habib al-Rahman's life-long preoccupation with Hadith literature 
was motivated solely by a sincere devotion to the life and precepts of the Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh). Shah ‘Abd al-'Aziz Diblavi has written that a scholar’s 
preoccupation with Hadith produces in him qualities similar to those of the 
Companions of the Prophet. Mawlana Habib al-Rahman’s character and 
personality bear out the truth of this perceptive observation. He never sought 
any pecuniary benefits from his works. Several institutes and academies invited 
him to head centres for the study of Hadith on attractive remuneration. He 
refused. Dar al-‘Ulum Deoband invited him to serve as Chief Mufti. He 
declined the offer. About 35 years ago, he was invited to take charge as Rector 
of the newly-established Madinah University ona salary of 20,000 Saudi Riyals 
with accommodation and other facilities. He declined the offer without even 
consulting or informing his family members. As mentioned earlier, Mawlana 
Habib al-Rahman taught Hadith for one year at Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ in Lucknow 
in 1952. He had agreed to teach Hadith on condition that he would not accept 
any remuneration. Shortly after his membership of the assembly came to an 
end, he was faced with financial difficulties. The managing board of Nadwat 
al-‘Ulama’ came to know of it and decided to offerone year's salary tohim. The 
draft was sent to Mawlana Habib al-Rahman but he declined to accept it, saying 
that he could not go back on his promise. 
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Mawlana Habib al-Rahman breathed his last at the age of 91, on March 17, 
1992. in his hometown. His funeral, which was taken out in the blazing heat 
of Ramadan, stretched over a mile and was attended by two hundred thousand 
people. It can be said without any fear of contradiction that the funeral of no 
other scholar in India has been attended by such a large number of people during 
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present cena, sare y aA 
[Disceming men for years will with their foreheads honour 
The spot that bears the imprint of thy foot.] 
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OBSERVATION AND DOCUMENTATION: 
THE FIRST CHAPTER 
IN ARABIC LITERARY THEORY 


AMIDU SANNI 


THE existing repertoire of Arabic poetical works does not date from earlier than 
the chronologically unspecified period before Islam. For historical purposes, 
this period is taken as a watershed in the classification and dating of Arabic 
poetry. The oldest representation of Arabic poetica! experience does not 
provide any background information about the putative beginning of this 
literary culture, rather, it presents the picture of an aesthetic experience already 
at its mature stage. If the early history of Arabic poetry can therefore be 
constructed only from its fragmentary bequests, so too is that of Arabic literary 
criticism (nagd), which is in fact a formal and technical abstraction. Hence any 
accountof the development of Arabic literary theory should therefore besought 
in Arabic poetry itself and the milieu under which it thrived. 


One of the earliest accounts of literary criticism as it relates to poetry is that 
involving Rabi‘ah Ibn Hudhar (c.9 B.H./595 c.z.), a pre-Islamic chieftain, who 
was consulted by certain poets from his clan for an assessment of their works. 
Although his judgement was not based on any analytical principles, it nevertheless 
demonstrates that a formal response to aesthetic experience was not lacking, 
even at such an early period.? 


The ‘Ukaz fair — an annual gathering of tribes from Arabia and beyond 
which had a dual function as a literary and commercial exhibition?— offers us. 
another insight into the early efforts at critical evaluation of poetry. Poets from 
different tribes would bring their works for evaluation by literary judges, and 
the role of al-Nabighah al-Dhubyàni (c.18 B.n. /604) in this capacity had been 
widely acknowledged.* We may reasonably infer from the ‘Ukāz experience 
that there may have been some local forums existing at the same time, to which 
the poet, as the porte parole of the tribe, would have first submitted his works 
before finally taking them to the fair. However, this assumption can not be 
pursued further than this, there being no evidence to make it other than a strong 


possibility. 
It is important to mention that, even with the establishment of Islam, and the 


dwindling status of poetry notwithstanding, such formal avenues for literary 
assessment continued to exist; and we may note in this connection the roles of 
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settlements such as Mirbad, Abtah’ as well as the main mosque of Kufa (Masjid 
Kufa),* in providing platforms for literary evaluation, although not in so 
prominent a fashion as was the case at “Ukaz. 


Another testimony to the presence of a critical sense of some sort, even in 
pre-Islamic times, can be seen from the fact that the identities of some poets 
became established only through the by-names derived from the quality of their 
compositions; for instance, al-Muhalhil (the skilful organiser), al-Muraqqish 
(the embellisher), al-Muhabbir (the decorator), 'Uwayf al-Qawafi (the hunter 
of rhymes), were all sobriquets strong enough to supplantthe real names of their 
bearers.? This phenomenon is indicative of a milieu remarkably responsive to 
artistic performance. However, we must look for a more articulate response to 
poetical works in the following period which witnessed the emergence of 


^ extensive intellectual efforts. 


Certain impulses which promoted the development of literary criticism in 
the post-Islamic period have been identified. The philologists' preference for 
poetical illustrations rather than any other form of supportive evidence 
(shawāhid) in their discussions and analyses; the widening scope of literary 
history, resulting from an ever-growing artistic corpus, which underlined the 
need for some kind of gradation to be imposed on the merits of the existing 
poetical works; the issue of the rhetorical embellishments, which became 
exceedingly fashionable among poets, especially from the late 2nd/8th century, 
provoking a corresponding response from litterateurs; and the doctrine of 1°jaz 
al-Qur’an (the unapproachable excellence of the Qur’ an), initially a theological 
issue, but one which soon assumed a new dimension, becoming a subject for 
discussion within the context of both the spiritual and the literary qualities of 
the Qur'an.'? 


It must, however, be said that the contribution of each of the factors 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph is better placed in a historical context, 
inasmuch as they did not emerge at one and the same time and, more 
importantly, each gave rise to different, but complementary, intellectual 
responses. 


It may not be amiss to argue in parentheses that the effect of logical and 
philosophical training adduced by some as one of the principal impulses for the 
early development of nagd has not been demonstrated convincingly and 
remains at best an intellectual speculation of questionable credibility." The 
mutual exclusivity of Arabic and Greek poetic models in terms of themes, 
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patterns and motivations makes specious any suggestion of influence by the 
latter on the former. Indeed, the peculiar nature of Arabic verse, reflected in its 
highly formal patterns and the exceedingly rigid regularity of metre and rhyme, 
not found in other classical poetry, made it all the more easy for Arabic poetry 
to resist the influence of foreign models and to develop its theory from its own 
internal laws. 


That literary criticism was less amenable to a set of formal and scientific 
rules than literary composition was recognised by the early generation of critics 
and poets alike." This may reflect a tacit recognition of the enormous 
influences to which critical responses were exposed, which made the critic’s 
effort to evaluate poetical materials less than coherent and, to borrow a phrase 
from Wansbrough, 'sometimes ponderous, in the style of the scriptural 
exegetes.' ? 


One of the strong influences which militated against logical consistency in 
naqd was religious. For example, Abu ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ (154/771) would not 
quote any line of poetry, even less assess one during Ramadan."* He also refused 
to be drawn into literary evaluation of any sort, after completing the Hajj 
rituals,'5 ostensibly to safeguard his newly acquired spiritual distinction from 
contamination by poetical works. Similarly, Abi Muhammad al-Y azidi (203/ 
818) would only agree to meet his fellow philologists during his stay in Mecca 
on condition that what he considered as obscene poetry was not to be quoted.! 
A]-Asma‘i (216/831), apparently out of reverence for a Prophetic injunction, 
would also refuse to evaluate any piece of poetry in which astrology (arwá") 
was mentioned, and would not assess any verse whose interpretation might be 
equated with any Qur'ànic concept." There is little doubt that this kind of 
approach, which tended either to exclude certain works from judgement, or to 
refuse judgement under certain conditions, for reasons other than literary, could 
not generate a comprehensive assessment of works available, and in fact, did 
not. 


But the early critic was still in a dilemma, as he was not rarely faced with 
situations in which the aesthetic appeal of some verses, which albeit expressed 
controversial motifs, conflicted with his strong purist disposition. In such 
circumstances, he usually evinced the capriciousness which came to be seen as 
the hallmark of Arabic literary criticism in its nascent stage, and for which 
reason some might wish to argue, rather cynically, that ‘classical Arabic literary 
criticism is on the whole not very interesting." |." --=">~. 
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Although it must be conceded that the early literary connoisseurs lack a 
sound analytical approach to the evaluation of poetry, they nevertheless kept in 
perspective certain poetic qualities on which they based their assessments. In 
practice, however, they were not wholly successful in maintaining a consistent 
pattern in their responses to works that presented themselves for evaluation, 
even when the works exhibited those very same qualities. 


Four fundamental axes in poetry around which early criticism revolved have 
been identified:'? Uo 
i) the poetic structure and the themes expressed in it (al-surat al- 
shi‘riyah wa'l-aghrüd), | 
ii) social standards reflected in the verse (al-suluk al-ijtima’ f), 
iit) the images and figures of speech (al-suwar al-gharibah wa 'i- 
mubalaghah); 
iv) the religious and moral issues (al-naqd al-fighi wa’ l-akhlaqi). 


All stimulated critical responses. Any work in which they were poorly 
handled attracted a negative reaction of the critics, while a skilful utilisation of 
any of them, naturally, aroused their admiration. It would, therefore, be wrong 
to undervalue these features as petty qualities in respect of which critics sought 
to rationalize their admiration.” In fact, one might ask what greater qualities 
there could have been than these sublime conceits, lofty images, and well 
structured expressions, all of which constituted the features towards which the 
responses of the early critics were directed. Indeed, the concepts of nadarat al- 
shi‘r (uniqueness of the line), and sayrurat al-shi‘r (lasting popularity of the 
line), which had always been key elements of criticism, even at its crudest stage, 
equally derived from a synthesis of these qualities.” 


The question that emerges from the foregoing is whether the native critic was 
typically interested in the evaluation of only single lines, it being accepted that 
Arabic poetry is essentially molecular, to borrow a term from Kowalski,” or 
whether he was conscious of the need to evaluate a particular work as an organic 
whole. If some ofthe views expressed by theearly generation of literary experts 
are anything to go by, it would be inaccurate to suggest that their evaluation was 
directed solely to individual lines to the exclusion of whole poems, as can be 
established from the following. 


Abū ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Ala’ is reported to have assessed Bishr Ibn Abi Khazim 
(c.92 B.H./533) as a poet of the first rank, on account of the quality of one of his 
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qasidahs rhyming in the letter r,” while al-Asma'i would have ranked al- 
Huwaydirah amongst the first-class poets, had he composed five more qasidahs 
to match the quality of his masterpiece.” This indicates that the native critic 
accorded some attention, too, to the organic structure of poetry in his assessment 
of it. Also, the fact that the most excellent line in any given piece of poetry in 
terms of effectiveness of expression and meaning was described as bayt al- 
qasid (the chief verse of the ode) suggests that the critics generally responded 
to aesthetic appeal in poetry within the context of its organic structure.” 
However, it must be conceded that greater attention was accorded to individual 
lines in their own right, though not at complete expense of a comprehensive 
evaluation, however marginal that may have been. 


Early Works on Poetics 


Preference for poetical materials in philological scholarship was earlier in 
this discussion adduced as one of the factors that promoted literary criticism. 
However, the need to rank poets in some kind of order, and consequently to 
impose some classification, even on the poetic materials acceptable as shawahid, 
gave birth to the earliest attempts at scholarly documentation. 


For the purposes of analysis, we may ignore the efforts of theologians like 
Bishr b. al-Mu'tamir (210/825) and ‘Abd-Allah Ibn Muhammad, otherwise 
known as al-Nashi’ al-Akbar (293/905), the latter described by al-Tawhidi as 
an articulate poet critic. Whereas no record remains of al-Nàshi'* efforts, in 
spite of occasional and most likely apocryphal references to him, what remains 
of Bishr, the so-called Sahifat Bishr, is too inadequate for us to accord any 
priority to itas a work on poetics, which it was not meant to be In the first place, 
although later theorists may have utilised some of the broad principles 
adumbrated by its author.” We may, therefore, concentrate our investi gation 
on works that are wholly dedicated to the subject. 


Al-Asma‘t’s Fuhulat al-Shu'ara' is the earliest work on poetics so far 
available. His forte is to identify who amongst the poets generally regarded as 
authorities, and from whose works evidential examples were cited, qualified as 
a fahi (first-class poet), and who did not. His criteria in this regard, though 
arbitrary, nonetheless demonstrate the existence of certain qualitative and 
quantitative touchstones—their fluidity notwithstandin g—which were applied 
in the classification of poets and their works. The lack of any expressed logical 
framework for al-Asma‘i’s categorisation was compensated for by the 
documentary importance of his effort, which served as a point of departure for 
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subsequent attempts in this field. 


It was Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi (230/845), al-Asma"i' s younger contemporary, 
who was to provide the classification of poets—the first aspect of Arabic poetics 
that attracted the attention of the literary experts at the documentation stage— 
with a sound logical framework. This he achieved in his Tabagat Fuhul al- 
Shu‘ara’. The growing controversy as to whether poets of the post-Islamic 
period should, like their pre-Islamic predecessors, be regarded as Aujaj 
(authorities) from whose works evidential citations (shawahid) could be drawn 
had, by the time of Ibn Sallam, begun to develop into a divisive factor among 
the literati, and the effort of Ibn Sallam can to a certain extent be seen as a 
reflection of this development.” That he was influenced in his method of 
categorisation by Ibn Sa'd's (230/845) Tabaqat al-Sahabah is an assumption 
that has not been convincingly demonstrated.9 Although Ibn Sallam cannot be 
said to be unaware of the trend that brought about this new approach in bio- 
bibliographical scholarship, his work which demonstrates greater adherence to 
chronological sequence of poets shows no sign of direct influence by, or 
conscious adaptation of, Ibn Sa'd's work which may not have been available 
to him in the first place. Since our intention is not the least to give an appraisal 
of Ibn Sa'd's Tabaqat, the most relevant observation we could make about it 
is that it does not give evidence of the kind of logical pattern of analysis and 
presentation demonstrated in the Tabaqat Fuhul al-Shu'ara' ?! 


Ibn Sallam classifies the poets of the pre-Islamic period into ten hierarchical 
categories, each consisting of four poets adjudged by him to be of comparable 
excellence. However, he not rarely admits to a deficiency in his classification, 
especially where a poet who should have been classified in a higher category 
had to be relegated to a lower one, simply because the classification employed, 
subjective as it were, would not accommodate more than four poets in each 
grouping. Poets of the post-Islamic period, more precisely the generation of al- 
Farazdaq which Abu 'Amr had earlier dismissed," are similarly classified into 
ten categories, cach also comprising fourpoets in most cases. Other specialists 
like the elegists and certain others of a distinctive geographical or religious 
character, such as those from Madinah, Makkah, Ta'if and Bahrayn, and the 
Jewish poets are discussed as independent categories.? Graphically expressed, 
the effort of Ibn Sallam represented a remarkable step forward in a model of 
discourse that has as yet developed in no scientific fashion. 


The Kitab al-Badi' by Ibn al-Mu'tazz (296/908), though strictly speaking 
not the first work on Arabic poetics as some have generously wished to portray 
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it," is nevertheless the first attempt at analysing the traditional figures of speech 
which formed part of the fund of common criteria on which the evaluation of 
poetry had been carried out by the critics from the first. What Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
sought to demonstrate was that the new generation of poets who exhibited 
special fascination with the rhetorical schemata, had not in fact created them but 
had only indulged themselves in an extravagant waste of the artistic devices 
which older works had used more judiciously and more significantly to show 
that some of these devices may in fact be illustrated from the Qur'àn and the 
Hadith. 


In other words, the motivation of Kitab al-Badi" is purely literary, and there 
is nothing to suggest that it was intended as a ‘scholastic reaction’ to a non- 
literary tendency.* Indeed, if we accept Bonebakker's classification of earlier 
works into synthetic and analytic, then it would be right forus to consider Ibn 
Sallam's Tabaqat as the historic terminus ad quem with regards to the former, 
while Kitab al-Badi' qualifies as the first manifestation of the latter. 


Qudamah Ibn Ja‘far (320/932) was perhaps the first scholarto supply Arabic 
poetics with a sustained logical and analytical discourse. His Naqd al-Shi'r not 
only demonstrates a better perception of existing categories but also offers a 
precise classification of certain aspects hitherto Ignored, or at least not 
discussed, in the previous efforts." Qudamah was interested in evaluating 
poetry according to purely analytical standards and categories—a novel 
approach which did not seem to have attracted much ‘popularity — in 
contradistinction to the contemporary intuitive and emotive style of literary 
evaluation. Although Hellenic influence on his method is difficult to deny, it 
is even far more difficult to be identified with any precision, in so far as it could 
be associated, remotely though, with purely procedural matters rather than 
issues of substance, for reasons earlier advanced in this discussion in support 
of the fundamental contrasts between Arabic and Greek poetic models. That 
Qudamah did not wholly fai] in his enterprise is best demonstrated by the variety 
of responses he was able to provoke among the later theorists,” and in the view 
of Ibn Hazm (456/1064), the Nagd al-Shi'ris an indispensable primer for all 
those interested in Arabic poetics.” 


The pattern of discourse adopted by Ibn Tabataba’ (322/934) in his ‘Fyar al- 
Shi'r clearly demonstrates that Arabic literary theory had finally developed 
from a stage of vague generalisations to one of explicit categorisation. The 
controversy over naturalness (fab‘), as opposed to affectation (takalluf) in 
poetic composition, which was already reaching its high watermark, added 
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another dimension to intellectual speculation and determined to a considerable 
extent the character to be assumed thenceforth by works on the subject. In Ibn 
Tabataba"s strong emphasis on the need for the contemporary poet to follow the 
models of the ancients (awa’ iJ) and his illustration of specific faults that should 
be avoided by the contemporary post-Classical poet, may be seen the 
formalisation of pedagogical trend in poetics which had already been introduced, 
albeit not in an elaborate manner, about acentury earlier.“ This trend continued 
to find stronger expression in later works by literary connoisseurs such as al- 
Mufajja' al-Basri' s (327/938) al-Tarjuman fi'l-Shi' rand al-Madkhal fi’ |-Shi‘r 
by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-' Attar (355/965). 


The effort by al-Ámidi (c.370/981) to compare the merits and demerits of 
Abu Tammam and al-Buhturi as reflected in his al-Muwazanah, which though 
exhibited a more favourable attitude towards the latter, can be regarded as a 
clear and conscientious examination of the question of tab‘ and takalluf, for 
which al-Buhturi and Abu Tammam in that order were regarded as classic 
representatives. That al-Amidi’s analysis is essentially concentrated on the two 
poets detracts from whatever universal credit it might otherwise have; 
nevertheless, it still offers a remarkable insight into one of the significant 
crosscurrents of the subject, that is , comparative assessment between the styles 
of two poets belonging in the same historical classification.“ 


But one scholar whose effort may be seen as the culminating achievement 
in the field of explicit categorisation as it relates to Arabic poetics was 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Imran al-Marzubani (384/994), who has been described by 
Ibn al-Nadim as “the seal of literary historians and creative writers."* Although 
certain aspects of Arabic poetics had begun to evolve into autonomous themes, 
strong enough to provoke independent investigation, what makes al-Marzubani’s 
al-Muwashshah (his only surviving complete work on Arabic poetics) unique 
is that itcan be described as both synthetic and analytic in the sense that it brings 
together logical classification, the hallmark of the post-Ibn al-Mu‘tazz’s 
period, and general discussion, for which earlier efforts were renowned. The 
author's blend of freshness and maturity applied to an immense mass of first- 
hand reports, his better organization of familiar propositions, makes al- 
Muwashshah an jndispensable authority to latertheorists on the recorded views, 
attitudes, sources, and dispositions of poets and critics up to the end of the 4th/ 
10th century.“ 


What I have tried to do in this investigation is to illustrate the pattern of 
development associated with Arabic poetics based on the historical materials 
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related to the subject and the circumstances under which they emerged, as well 
as to identify the distinctive characters of the earliest classical works on Arabic 


literary theory. 


One needs only to examine without parti pris some of the reports contained 
in these works to see that the Arab poet and his critic recognised true aesthetic 
greatness and responded to it accordingly, sometimes to the point of the 
grotesque.” There can be no question, therefore, of any lack of sincerity in the 
early Arab's approach to literary phenomenon, nor any suggestion that the 
criticism produced by the early generation of native critics lacked any intrinsic 
value on the ground that “it is irrelevant to the poetry as a literature." 
Furthermore, the claim that the reading of the Arab poets demonstrates "abuse 
of pleasure" is, to say the least, an over-sceptical reading and interpretation of 
the material. What we must, however, concede is that Arabic literary criticism 
demonstrated an incoherent pattern of development and logical inconsistency 
up to the 4th/10th century. This, in itself, should be interpreted as a procedural 
defect rather than a fundamental deficiency in the substance of the subject. A 
dispassionate appraisal of the styles and patterns in literary theory is the 
essential starting point for the kind of objective perspective which experience 
offers. 
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IBN TUFAYL'S CRITICISM OF 
SOME OF AL-FARABI’S VIEWS 


SAMI S. HAWI 


IN the history of Muslim philosophy one of the predominant themes is the 
attempt to harmonize philosophy with the precepts of Islamic faith. Such an 
attempt reached a high degree of sophistication in the hands of such men as 
al-Farabi, Avicenna and Averroes. One of Averroes’ older contemporaries. 
Ibn Tufayl (d. 1185), the Spanish Muslim philosopher, was at once a scientist, 
a mystic and a believer. His science-oriented philosophy, his mysticism and 
his religious beliefs were inscribed in his renowned treatise, Hayy bin 
Yaqzan.' Ibn Tufayl had studied and assimilated most branches of knowledge 
of his times; he was a naturalist? and a mystic of the pantheistic type. Ibn 
Tufayl’s Introduction to his work contains a searching criticism of his 
predecessors and reveals his metaphysical presuppositions and basic motives 
in writing Hayy bin Yagzan. He draws a fundamental distinction between 
naturalistic knowledge and mystical gnosis, but the two are not, in his opinion, 
mutually exclusive. Strict training in the former necessarily leads to the 
attainment of the latter.’ The treatise commences with Hayy’s early scientific 
and conceptual development and culminates in his inevitable union with the 


Necessary Being. 


There has been no serious critical study of the Introduction in relation to the 
contents of the treatise. Previous writers on the subject have confined 
themselves almost exclusively to editing the text and establishing its authenticity 
and have either overlooked the Introduction or reproduced it without comment.* 
In a special sense the Introduction must be considered a compact and critical 
study of the highlights of the history of Muslim philosophy prior to Ibn 
Tufayl. Here he points out the flaws in the thought of former leading 
philosophers on certain basic issues and offers his own understanding of the 
very same issues. For instance, he clearly mentions in the Introduction the 
philosophical position he wants to propound and the lack of such a position 
in the works of his predecessors like al-Farabi, Avicenna, al-Ghazali and Ibn 
Bajjah.? 


In this paper I propose to provide (a) a critical exposition of Ibn Tufayl's 
criticism of al-Farabi’s views, (b) an evaluation of Ibn Tufayl's criticism of 
these views. With the help of evidence from al-Farabi's works, I hope to show 
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that a substantial part of Ibn Tufayl’s criticism is incorrect, and that our author 
has retained in his treatise definite Farabian ideas as well as Farabian 
"defects." 


Ibn Tufayl does not seem to have employed notes, quotations, and specific 
classified references, the means of modern systematic scholarship. He may 
have started with a stock of information obtained from his extensive readings 
and stored in his mind. Over time and by scrutiny he was able to form a picture 
of his own philosophy and of the salient aspects of the general philosophic 
tradition. From reading the Introduction one may infer that "deep in his mind" 
lay a host of general references to sources of specific ideas, to conflicts of 
opinion, and to diversities of interpretation contained in the writings of 
individual philosophers. All these seem to surge to the surface of his mind 
whenever he is assessing a view or expressing his own. Although he cites 
passages from Avicenna and Ibn Bajjah, on the whole he seems to have relied 
on memory more than on notes or particular books. This is established by his 
method in the Introduction where he presents the views of other philosophers 
faithfully but gives incorrect references. This will be borne out in the 
subsequent discussion. 


Ibn Tufayl found al-Farabi’s works as a whole distasteful. He does not 
display any sympathy forthe thought of the Second Master and comes out with 
an outright denunciation of his ideas on many issues. He considers him godless 
and condemns his writings as suspect, promoting disbelief and charged with 
intellectual confusion. 


Ibn Tufayl says that most of al-Farabr’s books available to him were mainly 
devoted to logic and therefore of little interest to one seeking mystical 
experience. On the other hand, his philosophical works abounded in 
contradictions which precluded the elevation of the reader’s consciousness to 
the heights of intimacy. He lays two charges against al-Farabt : 


1. His opinion of what happens to the soul after death are “bad” and 
defective.* 


2. Hisopinion about the gift of prophecy is mean and destructive.’ 


In support of the first charge, Ibn Tufayl says that al-Farabi holds 
conflicting views concerning the immortality of the soul. For instance, in his 
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book The Virtuous Community (al-Millat al-Fadilah)* he affirms that the 
souls of the vicious subsist forever in endless pain after death. On the other 
hand, he declares in his Political Regime (al-Styasat al-Madaniyah) that these 
souls perish in nothingness and that only the ponet and Virtuous ones are 
imperishable.? 


How can one rely on such paradoxical utterances? Such inconsistent 
statements by al-Farabi, Ibn Tufayl says, mislead and bewilder believers and 
sincere seekers after truth. Persons of Hayy’s and Asal’s calibre, instead of 
being guided by such utterances toward their goal, are delayed and obstructed. 


Al-Farabi's further assertions in his Ethics, concerning the happiness and 
misery of these souls, make the situation worse. In this work he maintains that 
human happiness is realized on this earth before death, and he makes no 
reference to the eternal happiness the soul achieves after leaving the sensible 
world of transient actualities. According to Ibn Tufayl, al-Farabi condemns 
any belief to the contrary as delirious raving and an old wives’ tale.!! What can 
one expect from such an absurd view, Ibn Tufayl asks, except the despair of 
mankind and utter skepticism and indifference to God’ s mercy?!” If happiness 
exists only in this world, then the precepts of religion along with God's 
promises and threats will have no impact on and no value for the believer. AI- 
Farabi, by advancing this view, placed the souls of the good and the wicked 
on an equal footing, and this is false, for nothingness is made indiscriminately 
the fate of all. This is an unspeakable lapse and a mistake whose effects are 
too great to be redressed." 


Ibn Tufayl justifies his second charge against al-Farabi’s view of prophecy 
by stating that al-Farabi gave superiority to philosophy and to the demonstrative 
proofs resulting from it. His preference for philosophy undermines revelation 
and the means by which revelation takes place.!* Prophecy is cast aside by al- 
Farabi's philosophical analysis of it, for he renders the truths pronounced by 
the Prophet superfluous and fictitious by confining the powers of prophecy to 
the imaginative faculty (al-quwat al-khayaliyah). The consequences of this 
view are that the Prophet is able to communicate neither with God nor with 
another human being, and if this is true, then no seeker can attain union with 
God. This would rend the very basis of Ibn Tufayl’s doctrine of /shraq,'* 
naturalistic-pantheism, and make Hayy's and similar attainments spurious 
acts of fancy. This is one reason behind Ibn Tufayl’s ruthless attacks c on al- 
Farabi. 


APRIL ISLAMIC CULTURE 1995 
In Defense of al-Farabi 


Of the four Muslim philosophers mentioned earlier, along with Aristotle. 
al-Farabi receives the most deprecating polemic and harshest criticism from 
Ibn Tufayl. This is why one must at this point examine Ibn Tufayl's criticisms 
of the ideas of the Second Master. 


I stated earlier that Ibn Tufayl depended on the fund of knowledge in his 
memory when writing the treatise, and that his references are not very exact. 
The reference he provides for al-Faràbi's view about the dissolution and 
perdition of the souls of the wicked is the Book of Religion. This is incorrect. 
These views are expressed in many passages of another book by al-Farabi,the 
Virtuous City (al-Madinat al-Fadilah). The following is one such passage: 
“But the souls of the people of ignorant cities remain imperfect...and these are 
the perishing ones heading to nothingness similar to those of the beasts, lions 
and snakes.””"* Similarly, Ibn Tufayl’s quotations from Avicenna's Isharat 
and the Muslim mystics, " although faithful in content are not precise in form. 


Ibn Tufayl is correct in holding that the views of the Second Master on the 
immortality of the soul are inconsistent. One finds that al-Farabi fails to take 
a decisive stand concerning the destiny of the soul. The souls of the ignorant 
pass into nothingness whereas the souls of "corrupt" men will continue after 
death in perpetual agony and torment, while the good souls, who with their 
rational powers could achieve the knowledge of God, of abstract forms (al- 
suwar al-mujarradat), and the separate intelligences,'* are incorruptible and 
survive death in a state of bliss. In this last point al-Farabi follows Aristotle. 
The latter, it may be remembered, restricted immortality to that aspect of the 
rational faculty he called active reason. Even on this point he is not clear, and 
interpreters of his thought differ. Furthermore, if one considers the human 
soul one in nature and kind in all men, as al-Farabi does,” then, in my opinion, 
it follows that either all human souls are immortal or all are corruptible; not 
that some are corruptible and others not, as he believes. It was hard for al- 
Farabi to satisfy two competing masters at Once: philosophy, especially 
Aristotle’s, and Islamic revelation. As a result he fell victim to both without 
satisfying either. 


For these reasons one must consider Ibn Tufayl's criticism of al-Farabi on 
the notion of the immortality of the soul correct. Yet, an examiner could find 
to his/her surprise that in Hayy bin Yaqzan Ibn Tufayl displays the same errors 
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and could be tried on the very charges he laid against al-Farabi: “If while in 
command of the body he (Hayy) has not known the Necessary Existent, never 
confronted Him or heard Him, then on leaving the body he will neither long 
for this being nor mourn His loss. His...powers will go to ruin with the body... 
This is the fate of all animals, even those of human form...all of then would 
turn to nothing."? In this as in other passages Ibn Tufayl comes closer to al- 
Farabi than to either Avicenna or Ibn Bajjah. 


There is one possible reason for the paradox in attacking al-Farabi and then 
taking the very same stand: Ibn Tufayl tells us that in the treatise he concealed 
his real philosophic intentions by a "thin veil" which cannot be penetrated 
except by those whose endowments and philosophic training permit them to 
do so. One way of concealing his ideas was to adopt two contradictory views 
on the same issue.?! The case of al-Farabi here is an example of this. Al- 
Farabi’s view is the philosophic one and is more in harmony with the 
Peripatetic view than with the religious. To avoid being censured for 
misguiding the public, Ibn Tufayl renounced this view in the beginning and 
affirmed it later. The outward meaning, namely, the immortality of all souls, 
accords with the precepts of religion; and the inward meaning, namely, the 
destruction of the souls of the vicious, dovetails with his philosophic 
tendencies. 


Ibn Tufayl's criticism of al-Farabi’s notion of happiness does not seem to 
be warranted. Al-Farabi did not contend that human happiness is only 
attainable in this world. From the Virtuous City? and other works? one can 
clearly infer that the Second Master irrevocably considered genuine and 
lasting happiness as of the afterlife. Al-Farabi was concerned with the two 
aspects of happiness, that of this world and that of the next. He considered that 
the virtuous life in the virtuous city liberates the soul from the dictates of 
bodily indulgence and enables it to comprehend the realities of the separate 
intelligences; the soul thereby becomes conditioned to acts of virtue, is no 
more in need of a body?* and does not "disintegrate" (tatlaf) with the 
dissolution of the body. Hence, happiness in this life is partial and temporary, 
and leads necessarily to happiness in the next. Realization of complete and 
permanent happiness is only possible in the life hereafter. Likewise, those 
who are not ignorant but lead a corrupt life are unhappy not only in this world, 
but also in the next. 


Ibn Tufayl is equally unjustified in attacking al-Farabi’s view of prophecy. 
In fact, the ingenuity of the Second Master is at its best in his philosophic 
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account of prophecy. By interpreting prophecy in terms of the imaginative 
faculty, al-Farabi inflicts no harm upon either the person of the Prophet or his 
teachings. One cannot expect al-Farabi to consider the Prophet as a logician 
or a philosopher, for the life, character and teachings of the Prophet do not 
support such a contention. Nor can one place the Qur’anic verses among the 
results of the discursive reasoning of the mind. We are not even sure whether 
Ibn Tufayl himself would have wanted to construe prophecy as a miracle 
incomprehensible by human categories. For one thing, with his Aristotelian 
background al-Farabi would not and could not accept miracles; he always 
tried to seek causal factors behind appearances. His interpretation of prophecy 
in terms of the imaginative faculty is not as simple and naive as Ibn Tufayl, 
in his passing remarks, makes it seem. Prophecy occupies an important logical 
and acceptable place in al-Farabi’s philosophic system among the other 
faculties and powers of the soul.” 


A prophet, says al-Farabi, can be a philosopher, and the reverse is also true. 
In such a case the prophet-philosopher receives both the universal and 
particular truths from God through the Active Intellect. Knowledge of the 
universals emanates from God to the philosopher’s “responsive intellect” 
(‘agi munfa 'il), and knowledge of the particulars to the prophet's power of 
imagination. If a person is disposed by nature and learning to receive both 
kinds of knowledge, he becomes a prophet-philosopher. On the other hand, if 
contact with the Active Intellect is achieved only by a man’s imaginative 
faculty, this faculty will acquire the knowledge of the particulars and the man 
will be rendered a prophet knowing present and future events. These points 
al-Farabi argues out, and does not merely present.* Now, if Ibn Tufayl 
combated this view because he understood the imaginative faculty to be a 
form of fancy, then he was clearly mistaken. For certainly al-Farabi did not 
understand it in this way," nor does such a view, namely, ai-Farabi's, lead 
men to despair of God's mercy. Ibn Tufayl should have advanced a more 
detailed justification for his criticism of this view of the Second Master, a 
view in which he distinctly anticipated modern discussions about the relationship 
between imagination, poetry, religion, and prophecy by such modems as 
Coleridge, Sartre, George Santayana, and LA. Richards. On this issue al- 
Farabi was a pioneer. 


In conclusion, I would say that while some of Ibn Tufayl’s criticisms of al- 
Farábi are valid on the important issues of bappiness, the fate of the soul, and 
nature of prophecy, his judgements do not possess such validity. 
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NOTES 


Ibn Tufayl, Hayy bin Yaqzün, edited and translated into French by Leon Gauthier 
(Beirut, 1936). Henceforth, all subsequent references to the Arabic text will refer to 
this edition of Gauthier briefly mentioned as Hayy. 


I mean science-oriented knowledge. 
Hayy, pp. 4-20. 


Instances of these are: T.J. de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam (New York, 
1967), pp. 181-187; Gauthier, op. cit; Angel Gonzalez Palencia, EL Filosofo 
Autodidacto (Madrid, 1948); Duncan Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, 
Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory (New York, 1965), pp. 252-54; Simon 
Ockley. The History of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan (New York, 1929); J. Saliba and K. Ayyad, 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan li Ibn Tufayl al-Andalus! (Damascus, 1962). 


Hayy, pp. 3-20. 
Ibid, pp. 13-14. 
Ibid., p. 14. 


M. Mahdi claims that Ibn Tufayl's report of the title of the book is unreliable and 
for technical reasons Mahdi preferred to name it Book of Religion (Kitab al-Millat), 
Cf. al-Farabi, Book of Religion, ed. M. Mahdi (Beirut, 1968), pp. 13-20. 


Ibid. 


I could not locate a book by al-Farabi on this subject. Most probably Ibn Tufayl is 
referring to al-Farabi’s commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. 


Hayy., p. 14. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Ibn Tufayl uses the phrase al-hikmat al-mashrigiyah, which literally means ‘the 
wisdom of the East,’ and not mushnrigiyah, ‘illuminative,’ as Gauthier held. There 
is a dispute among such scholars as Gauthier, Corbin, and Nallino concerning this 
point. Some hold that al-hikmat al-mashrigiya& means oriental wisdom which is 
different from hikmat al-ishraq, illuminative philosophy. In my opinion, this 
dispute is unwarranted because in the final analysis both phrases refer to the same 
thing, namely, illuminative philosophy. This doctrine was introduced to Islamic 
thought by al-Farabi and later adopted by Avicenna and Suhrawardf. Some scholars 
confine it to Suhrawardi who elaborated it and came to be known as one of its chief 
exponents. See S.H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages (Cambndge, Mass., 1964), pp. 55- 
74. 
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See al-Farabi, The Book of the Opinions of the People of the Virtuous City (Kitab 
Ara’ ahl al-Madinat al-Fadilah), ed. A. Nader (Beirut, 1959), p. 118. 


See respectively Hayy, pp. 4 and 6. and Avicenna, al-Isharat wa'l-Tanbihat 
(Allusions and Intimations) with a commentary by Tusi, ed. S. Dunya, vols. 3-4 
(Cairo, 1958), pp. 828-830. Ibn Tufayl quotes Avicenna’s /sharat without mentioning 
the name of the book at all. 


Virtuous City, pp. 112-113 and 118-120. 
Ibid., pp. 74-81. 


Hayy, pp. 95-98. See also pp. 132-133. Underlining is mine. Some of the English 
passages from Hayy are occasionally drawn from L.E. Goodman's translation of 
Hayy. See L.E. Goodman, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan (New York, 1972). 


This point is related to Ibn Tufayl's method of concealment which permeates the 
entire scheme of the presentation of his ideas in the treatise. A thorough and careful 
study of this method is unequivocally necessary for sifting the views which Ibn 
Tufayl really accepts from those he employs to disguise them. However, it is 
sufficient for the present purpose to mention that there are two main levels of 
arguments that run through Hayy bin Yaqzan from its beginning to its end, with the 
exception of those parts of the Introduction where the author.criticizes the ideas of 
his predecessors. These two levels accompany the narrator through his interruptions, 
racapitulations, elucidations, and indirect utterrances. The one is superimposed on 
the other or is coextensive with it: this is the “thin veil” (Hayy, p. 158) which covers 
the other line of the argument. These two levels are the external and internal aspects 
of the treatise. Ibn Tufayl frequently adopts two contradictory views on one and the 
same problem, one of which is consistent with the apparent meaning of the Divine 
revelation and the other is in harmony with demonstrative knowledge and the 
experimental sciences. For instance, be gives two versions of Hayy's birth, two 
opposing arguments concerning the genesis and/or eternity of the world, but does not 
decisively and explicitly accept the one or the other. Yet in both these cases he leaves 
hints and remarks to disclose his real belief. See Hayy, pp. 20-33, 81-88, 122. 


Virtwous City, pp. 112-115. 
Such as The Political Regime. 
Virtuous City, p. 112. 

Ibid., pp. 70-73. 

Ibid., pp. 94, 103-104, 106. 
Ibid. 
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1. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SHAIKH NIZAMUDDIN AULIYA 
Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1991; 222 pp.; Price Rs. 300/- 


2. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SHAIKH NASIRUDDIN CHIRAGH 
Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, Delhi, 1991; 171 pp.; Price Rs. 250/- 


Ist A Mic mysticism or what may be called 
the inner dimension of Islam is not a 
monolithic structure. It has articulated itself 
differently with different accents in different 
historical contexts and milieus. And yet, in 
its authentic expression, it has remained 
true to the intentions of the Qur'an and the 
Sunnah. Ata very early stage in its history, 
it developed silsilahs or fraternities with a 
mgorous discipline and a system of 
transmission of knowledge and insights to 
disciples on a very personal and intimate 
level. The Sufis were not ascetic in any 
sense but given to the propagation of God- 
consciousness in its Islamic expression 
through their own exemplary conduct and 
character. Among the silsilahy which 
flourished in India the Chishfiyah with its 
origin in Afghanistan soon became the 
dominant force. The Chishti luminaries 
spread far and wide; their names have become 
household words in the North as well as the 
south. No one is better equipped to tell the 
ennobling story of thelr work and teaching 
than Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizam! whose 
study of the history of the Chishtryab order 
(Ta'rikh-i Masha'ikh-i Chishr) has become a 
classic. 


His earlier work devoted to the Jife and 
times of Baba Farid Gan] Shakar, the pir 
(spritual preceptor) of Nizam al-Din 
Awliya', was greatly appreciated by scholars, 


Western and Indian alike. Now we have before 
us two separate volumes, one dealing with 
Nizam al-Din AwllyA' who breathed his last 
in Delhi in 1325 c.e, and the other concerned 
with the life and times of his successor Nasir 
al-Din Chirágh. Khwajah Nizam al-Din was a 
charismatic figure who drew to himself people 
from all walks of life. And fully inconsonance 
with the teaching of the Qur’an, he treated 
mankind as one community and looked to the 
needs of the people, whoever they were, with 
the same solicitude and concern. Even today 
his memory serves as a beacon of light to 
those who are spiritually thirsty and distressed, 
and who believe that the friends of God 
(Awliya') continue to help and guide the 
ailing humanity even after they have left their 
earthly sojourn. The Sufi saints wisely kept 
aloof from tbe powers that be and did not bow 
to secular might. His teaching as recorded in 
his malfuzat shows him a man of God who 
treated al! mankind as one family and, deeply 
responsive to the prevailing distress, tried to 
assu&ge the misery of the people by all the 
means at his disposal. The permission of 
sama‘ was Dot given to promote frivolity in 
the name of religion but to stir divine love in 
people who could not be awakened otherwise. 


Prof. Nizami's treatment of the life and 


times of Nasir al-Din Chirügh proceeds with 
the same proficiency to bring Into relief the 


mair features of Islamic mysticism as 
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exemplified in the outstanding masters of 
the Chishtiyah silsilah. In this context, it is 
worth observing that the Sufi saints who 
were so closely linked maintained their 
distinctive character, and in spite of complete 
surrender to their masters, their identity 
was not submerged but could breathe Its 
own fragrance. While Baba Farid was very 
wary in accepting disciples, Nizam al-Din 
Awliya opened his doors to all and sundry 
and justified the seeming deviation from 
the practice of his pfr on the ground that 
changed circumstances demanded change 
in approach. Nasir al-Din Chiragh was a 
man of different temperament altogether 
and his temperamental mould was seriously 
affected by the historical situation. Prof. 
Nizami has admurably elucidated this 
situation. In contrast to the positive attitude 
of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq to his 
pir, the sultan under the growing influence 
of the ideology of Ibn Taymiyah developed 
antipathy to Nasir al-DTh Chiragh and spered 
no opportunity to humiliate him. Nasir al- 
Din Chiragh held his ground and consistent 
with the tradition of the Chishttyah did not 
submit himself to the dictates of the sultan. 
The sultan could not force him to leave 
Delhi and migrate to Daulatabad in the 
Deccan. Prof. Nizami notes the streak of 
sadness which runs through his recorded 
conversations in Khayr al-Magalis in contrast 
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to the joyous mood which prevails in the 
reported conversations of his Shaykh. Nasir 
al-Din Chirágh met the challenge of the 
State with great forbearance and courage 
and helped the Chishtiya silsilah to spread 
its wings beyond the North and take firm 
roots in the Deccan. Nasir al-Din Chiragh 
practised in his life what he preached in 
public. He did not entertain a trace of hatred 
towards his enemies and did not stoop to 
curse the sultan or talk ill of him in spite of 
all that he had suffered at his hands. He was 
so scrupulous in complying with the Sunnah 
of the Prophet that he prohibited the practice 
of prostrating before the pir, although it was 
allowed by earlier masters. 


Unfortunately, the Chishti order, like 
other orders, has not been able to remain true 
to its noble tradition. With the introduction 
of hereditary succession worldly interests 
have come to dominate spiritual concerns, 
and completely at variance with the practice 
of their founders, contacts with the powers 
that be are zealously cultivated. At a time 
when Islam is projected as mulitant and 
intolerant, Prof. Khaliq Ahmad’s study of 
the two major figures of the Chizhti order 
will go a long way to show the humane side 
of Islam and its universalism. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


VOL. LXIX 
MARIETTA T. STEPANIANTS 
SUFI WISDOM 


BOOK REVIEW 


State University of New York Press, Albany, 1994; 132 pp. 


We have before us a highly illuminating 
study of Sufism from a Russian scholar. 
She has dealt with the essentials of Sufism 
in a way which shows the clarity of her 
vision and the breadth of her knowledge. 
Since the disintegration of the Soviet Union 
and the consequent replacement of the 
communist ideology by another pattern of 
politica! thinking, old approaches to 
intellectual problems were bound to be re- 
assessed. The writer points out that the man 
who was most responsible for the 
introduction of militant atheism was Lenin 
and not Marx. As a result religious studies 
had to suffer. While Marx hed called religion 
“The heart of heartless world," “The opium 
of the people,” the Soviet atheists called it 
the opium for the people, thus changing the 
whole tenor of Marx’s attinide. 


The writer s survey of Sufism is objective 
and discerning. It is based on her vast 
“acquaintance with the classical Sufi Texts 
as well as with modem approaches. As the 
towering figure of Ibn ‘Arabi has evoked 
great interest among Western scholars, it is 
quite in the fitness of things to give him the 
attention that is his due. The great Arab 
Sufl poet Ibn al-Farid is also commented 
upon with sympathetic understanding. 
Unlike the previous Western scholars who 
did not see in Arab Peripatetic philosophers 
any ofiginality, Stepaniants scores the 
importance of their contribution and shows 
that they were not servile imitators of 


by a nco-Platonic perspective. Al-Farabi who 
was called “the Second Master” declared 
with regard to Aristotle that “love for him 
should never surpass the adherence to truth." 


(p. 31). 


Though Ms Stepaniants has distanced 
herself from the Marxist ideology, earlier 
modes of expression and assessment still 
surface occasionally, as for example, Sufism 
Is considered as a social protest and conditioned 
by “the alienation of huge masses of people 
from the means of production” (p. 84). She 
rightly observes that in the appraisal of Sufism 
among Muslim scholars there is a wide 
diversity of opinion. Even reformers like 
Afghani and ‘Abduh were influenced by 
Sufism, and Iqbal with all his dynamic outlook 
took Rumi, the great Sufi seer, as bis preceptor 
and interpreted him in his own way. In the 
Nasr’s enthusiastic exposition of Sufism in 
great detail, though with certain reservations. 
This shows that Sufism is still a force to be 
reckoned with and Islam is not a monolithic 
structure but has many levels and faces. 


This delightful study of Sufism is all the 
more welcome as It comes from a land which 


only & short time ago was noted for its 
aggressive ideology. 
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GOD: THE CONTEMPORARY 
DEBATE —ISLAMIC PERSPECTIVE 


S. ALAM KHUNDMIRI 


THE intimate relationship between philosophic speculation and theological 
polemics in the intellectual history of Islam is a significant aspect of Islamic 
intellectual culture. Even a cursory glance at the history ofideas in Islam reveals 
that the threefold relational structure, represented by man’s relation to nature, his 
relation with other men, and his relation with transcendence, which are the crucial 
issues of philosophical anthropology, ultimately rests on God and is subsumed 
under Man-God relationship. 


This relationship has been variously presented through the I-Thou, the I- 
it, and in I-i, patterns, the first term in this relation, I, invariably being the subject 
of subjects, the Most Exalted andthe Highest Being. Evenif the ‘I-Thou’ relation 
is the most primordial one in any meaningful religious discourse, the other two 
cannot be ruled out as merely contradictory to this primordial one, since the I- 
Thou pattern itself presupposes the transcendence of God. This pattern or model 
involves some sort of a dialectical tension between transcendence and imma- 
nence since without this tension the I-Thou relation cannot assume the form of 
inter-subjectivity. In this model, I and Thou are subjects, and since it presents a 
dialogical relation, I and Thou may be conceived as being interchangeable. Their 
interchangeability gives rise to mystico-religious consciousness. The uneasy 
synthesis of such an instance of religious consciousness may create a situation of 
pathos and since only great soul can live in a condition of permanent pathos, a 
transition from the I-Thou to I-it relation appears as a resolution of this pathos 
yielding situation. When the majesty and transcendence of God overpowers the 
finite subject ‘i,’ this possibility turns into a necessity, for finite human conscious- 
ness and the I-Thou relation may get transformed into what Hegel calls a Master- 
slave relationship, an instance of man completely submitting to the All-Powerful 
will of God and accepting for himself permanently a lower position, that of an 
object in the order of being. 


The tension and the pathos is resolved by accepting for himself the status 
of the ‘it,’ a mere object of the Divine will. While this solution offers an ‘exit’ 
from a painful and uneasy consciousness of a dialogical situation, it negates the 
most significant moment of religious consciousness, its ‘ecstatic’ character: 
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Man, as he lives-in the world of men and aspires for transcendence, seeks 
communication and also communion. It is on this account that the I-it relation 
passes into ‘I-i communication. In this situation the alienated consciousness 
involved in ‘I-it’ one seeks refuge in the loving embrace ofa God who is not only 
a symbol of power but also of love. As Paul Tillich points out, ‘in God Love and 
Power are identical! which leads to the ontological unity of Love and Power.’ 
In the Islamic context it comes close to the dynamic concept of Love in Rumi, and 
the contemporary poet-philosopher ofthe Indian subcontinent, Muhammad Iqbal 
(1877-1938). 


In this relationship, submission to an external authority which was 
implied in the I-it one, is sublimated into a joyful surrender, the ‘1’ aspires to rise 
higher in the order of being by collecting all its finite resources to participate in 
the Infinite. Herein lies the possibility of the ‘I-i’ relation nsing higher to a 
sublime one of the ‘I-L’ through the mediation of Love. 


These three models, as characterized by the above discussed relations, 
find their place in varying degrees in the history of Islamic religious conscious- 
ness. The first model, characterized by the ‘I-Thou,’ can be described as the 
Prophetic model, the second (I-it) as the theological and the third (I-1) as 
mystical? The history of religious consciousness in Islam reveals that in each 
moment a ‘nostalgic feeling’ for the Prophetic moment lurks behind at a deeper 
level, which gives importance to the ‘Principle of the Prophet.’ He occupies the 
most pre-eminent position in the creaturely order, the Manifest (al-Zahir) aspect 
of the ‘Hidden’ (al-Batin).’ 


However, the pre-eminent position that the Prophet occupies in Islamic 
religious consciousness is not because he is considered God-like but simply 
because he is the living symbol of ‘servitude’ ('abdryyah), the one who relates 
himself to God as His servant. Evenin moments of highest ecstasy, he remembers 
his station in the world order. The Qur'an itself describes him as ‘His servant’ 
while making a reference to the highest moment of the Prophets’ life, the 
Ascension (Mi 'ráj).^ The mystics and the mystically inclined theologians both, 
perhaps with the exception of the Literalists (Zahiriyyah), would agree with 
Schuon that though ‘all avatirism is foreign to Islam, nevertheless cannot but 
attribute to the prophetic quality of its Revealer a unique Virtue....”° 


Within the context of our present discussion, the unique position of the 
Prophet brings into focus the transcendence of God and the possibility of 
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‘intimacy with the Highest Being, who has been aptly described as the ‘light of 
heavens and the earth. Themetaphor of ‘light’ is the symbol ofthe reconciliation 
ofthe conflicting aspects of transcendence and immanence. There is, of course, 
a perpetual tension between these two polar concepts in the Book also, but it 
seems that it was not the intention of the revelation and the Revealer to resolve 
it, since this tension, to use the expression of & contemporary existentialist 
philosopher, Marcel, is not a problem that can be intellectually solved but a 
mystery. It is in the nature of the mysterious to open up new possibilities of 
understanding, an understanding in which the one need not negate the other but, 
on the contrary may help the inquirer to reach the ‘all-encompassing Being’ who 
is nearer than our jugular vein (al-Qur’an L:10) and yet eludes the possibilities 
of logical understanding since he is neither perceptible nor an object of 
knowledge in the ordinary sense of the term. 


Once it is conceded that there is a recurring tension between transcen- 
dence and immanence in the religious consciousness is Islam, the history of 
Islamic speculative theology may be viewed as that of an unresolved conflict. The 
resolution of this conflict would mean the cessation of all theological speculation 
and the word of the theologian would become the final utterance of God. The 
fact that the Prophet himself did not resolvet opened up diverse possibilities and 
their unfolding in history. 


It is in this context that Islamic religious tradition had never been a 
monolithic one but represents a plurality of approaches, and what binds them 
together is the idea of Allah as a Unique Being who does not altogether exclude 
the possibility of some sort of intimacy with the creaturely order. Allah’s 
‘concern’ for man may be called the core principle of ‘Prophetic revelation, 
which can also be called the ‘ultimate horizon’ of Islamic religious conscious- 
ness. This horizon is not a fixed one, as the spatial metaphor might suggest, but, 
on the other hand, represents the dynamic situation of the ‘viewer’. Sometimes 
the horizon expands, sometimes it appears shrinking, and, in some moments, that 
of ‘illumination’, it opens up new possibilities. It has to be noted that what could 
be called the cumulative tradition of the community of the seekers shows a 


tendency of passing beyond itself. 


It is in this sense that the present discussion assumes a hermeneutic 
dimension. Discussing the art of hermeneutics, particularly in relation to the 
written word, which includes the Scriptures, Dilthey observes that all exegesis 
completes its task upto a certain point and thus all understanding remains only 
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relative and can never be completed. This suggests that each historical age 
understands the Scripture according to its needs. The word ‘needs’ includes the 
spiritual as well as temporal aspirations and also the prejudices of the age. In 
this context, the word ‘prejudice’ includes the dominant myths of the age, thus it 
points to a positive aspect also. The dominant myths are, in most of the cases, 
products of the horizon of experience of a given age. The horizon of an age is 
inclusive of its past and as Gadamer points out, there is no more an isolated 
horizon of the present than there are historical horizons.' 


Theological discussion on God takes place in a certain historical setting 
and the understanding of a Scripture presents a tension between a situation and 
the Scripture itself. Since a situation is born out of human concerns, the 
introduction of this principle leads us to an important element of the religious 
consciousness of an age, and that is the ‘concept of man’ in that age. God is a 
response to that mode of consciousness which may be termed as transcendence. 
This mode of consciousness has an ontological dimension, which is rooted in the 
being of man, Desern, and, hence the question of the existence and non-existence 
of God becomes secondary. The only alternative to God is a secular utopia, but 
since utopia lies in ‘future,’ it flows, in a sense, from ‘eternity.’ 


If transcendence is a human need, stripped offits medieval terminology, 
the ontological proof has an existential relevance. It is man’s affirmation of the 
necessity of God and his own finite, contingent existence Hence, in the Islamic 
context, Ibn Sina’s (980 - 1037 c E.) concept of the Necessary and the possible 
orders of Being becomes a land-mark in the philosophy of religion. The 
Necessary Being does not exclude the possible order ofexistence; onthe contrary 
it confers upon the possible an ontological status. It only means that the order of 
the possibles is rooted in the Necessary Being. This doctrine presupposes a 
concept of man. Man, though contingent, has a place in the order of being, or 
what Lovejoy call, the ‘Chain of Being.’ 


This interpretation of the ‘possible’ is implied in Ibn Sina’s descnption 
of the possible as possibles in themselves, which means that they are actual and 
real and in fact ultimately existent on account of their relation to the Necessary 
Being. Being possibles in themselves also implies that such beings, though 
contingent, are free, their cause lying ultimately in the Necessary Being who may 
also be described in the language of Paul Tillich as the Ground of Being. The 
real significance of Ibn Sina’s doctrine lies in the fact that he represents the then 
expanding horizon of human knowledge. The problem of God and His relation 
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to man is taken seriously, and man is not relegated to the background as mere 


‘nothing.’ 


Revelation as the spoken word is addressed to man and hence it is the 
disclosure of God's intention. Ibn Sina’s other idea that the spoken word consists 
of symbols and living images of the things of the world which are intelligible for 
mankind, opens up new possibilities to exegesis. The intuitive moment in the 
Prophetic life can also be described as an ‘illumined moment,’ when the Holy 
Reason’ operates. This is the moment when Eternity touches Times. This 
Prophetic moment may be called the state when ‘Reason’ unites with itself. This 
intuitive situation, in the words of Paul Tillich, is a ‘theonomous situation’ in 
which reason actualizes itselfin obedience to its structural laws and in the power 
ofits own inexhaustible ground Tillich; very significantly, names this state also 
as ‘ecstatic reason’ which appears only in the revelatory situation. 


The Prophetic consciousness in this state does not look downupon history 
but, as Ibn Sina points out, the Prophet as a Law-giver enters into the world of 
history and mediates between Time and Eternity. The Prophet, as a Law-giver, 
translates his moral vision into definite linguistic forms in order to turn the 
attention ofthe peopleto the real source of Law. Ibn Sinaisunambiguouson this 
point that prophecy has a socio-historical function. The mystic prefers detach- 
ment from the world," the Prophet asa Law-giver proposes to change the course 
of events. Man, being social by essence, needs an order, an organization, and 
Prophet gives to human society a 'direction.' ? 


Ibn Sina, like his predécessor al-Farabi, gives primary importance to the 
social and political role of the Prophet, ? in a manner that makes the Prophetic 
revelation distinct from the mystic intuition. Itisa significant point that both these 
philosophers were not averse to mystical consciousness. Had the full implica- 
tions of their doctrines of prophecy been worked out by later generations of 
theologians, a radical heremeneutics would have emerged. The counter- 
offensive of al-Ghazali, however, in the direction given by al-Ash'ari (d.935 c. E.) 
changed the course of theological reflection in the reverse order. If-the two 
aspects of Tremendum and Fascinosum were being synthesized by Fárabi and 
Ibn Sina, the Ash ‘arite offensive overemphasized the Tremendumin a manner that 
man was completely drowned in the Ocean of the Infinite Power of the Divine 
The Ash'arite doctrine of occasionalism, though a grand piece of theological 
speculation, left no room for human freedom." 
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Since Ash'arite theological position assumed the dominant theological 
positionin the Sunni Islamic world, and is still the dominant one, it can be termed 
as the quasi-permanent theological horizon. Al-Ash'arr's theology was not 
simply a negative response to theMu'tazilites' ontological position ofthe identity 
of Divine Essence and Attributes, and the assertion of human freedom and 
responsibility, but it also points to a historical crisis situation insofar as the God- 
man relationship is concerned. Ash'‘arites’ position can be summed up as the 
assertion of man's nothingness before God and His omnipotence. They failed to 
synthesize the dialectical tension between Being and Nothingness, on the one 
hand, and Divine Will and human freedom on the other, probably because they 
could not discover the point of intersection between Eternity and Time, or, in other 
words, the unconditional Being of God and the contingent order of becoming. 
They also failed to realize that since the contingent order flows from Being, 
becoming too has an element of necessity in the ontological sense, which alone 
makes becoming a ‘Sign of God." 


Could mannot be conceived as such a point of intersection between Being 
and Nothing? In the Islamic context, this question can be answered in the 
affirmative, only if God is conceived as the fullness of Being and nothingness 
rather in a relative sense. However, in the Sufi-gnostic vision of Ibn ‘Arabi 
(1165-1240), the greatest synthesizer of Sufismin Islam, the notion of mediation 
finds its full expression. In his Fusus al-Hikam, he declares “Everything that 
exists is blessed (kullu mawjizdun marhiimun) (Fusus, ‘‘Fass Zakariyya,” 
p.178, Cairo edition, Affifi). According to Ibn 'Arabi, the sufficient cause of 
origination of things is the Divine Compassion (Rahmah) which mediates 
between non-being and being; from the fullness of Being, being alone proceeds. 
It means that man’s nature (mahiyyah) lies in Divine Compassion. As man’s being 
is the theophany of God in His aspect of Compassionate Being (Rabb) it is 
incumbent upon man that he shows compassion to others. Divine Compassion is 
immanent in the order of existence and the structure of cosmos. (Fass 21) 


To quote him again, *when compassion arises in you and through you, 
show it to others. You are at once compassionate (rahim) and the object of 
compassion (marhiim) and that is how essential unity with God is achieved.’ In 
the words of H. Corbin, this scheme results in a serious situation— without the 
Godhead (Haqq) which is the cause of Being and equally without the creature 
(khalq), i.e. without us, Reality (Hagq) would be neither Haqq nor Rabb (the 
Godhead would be neither the Divine nor the Sovereign Lord). Man being the 
theophany of God, heisthe highest form of being, heisthe microcosminthe mirror 
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of whose being all the perfections of the macrocosm reflect themselves. It is on 
this account that he deserves to be designated as the vicegerent of God." 


This theosophic concept of man leads Ibn ' Arabi to the concept of the 
Perfect Man, the universal Man or the Logos." The Perfect Man represents the 
total theopany: itis in him that all the perfections of Being, rational, spiritual and 
corporeal are united. The highest manifestation of the ‘Perfect Man’ is the 
Prophet of-Islam, in a more precise sense, the trans-historical reality of 
Muhammad." 


This theosophic description of the Godhead and man was, perhaps, the 
highest point that Islamic speculation could reach. Rumi (d. 1273), in his poetic 
expression, describes the destiny of man as Divine Majesty. A detailed study of 
Ibn ‘Arabi and Rumileads to the conclusion that man could reach this destination 
through ecstatic love ("7shq). Love mediates between the sensible and the 
spiritual and results in the complete transformation ofthe human personality. It 
is the ecstatic love (*ishq) expressed by the martyr Sufi Husayn b. Mansur al- 
Hallaj (d.922) which makes the intersection ofthe Divine and the human possible. 
Since the idea of the complete extinction of the finite human personality in the 
ocean of infinity is not acceptable to the Islamic religious consciousness, the 
experience of ‘union’ can best be termed as intersection and then separation. 
Even granting the higher principle of ontological unity, ‘otherness’ has to be 
maintained at the existential level. In a sense, the complete obliteration of 
‘otherness’ does not necessarily create a permanent chasm between God and man, 
on the contrary it inspires the finite individual to overcome it and seek ‘commu- 
nication’ with God, without severing the self from the world of man. 


This concern for the human self as a unique and yet finite human 
personality, and the common world of such other unique persons, separates 
culturally the contemporary from the medieval world. The fundamental question 
for the medieval man was salvation and not freedom and self-transcendence, and 
since he lived in a theocentric age his concern was exclusively with God and not 
with man. Hermeneutically speaking the contemporary religious situation 
demands the study of the Scripture in the light ofits concerns It also demands 
that its concerns ought not to be excluded from the religious realm. Each age has 
done it, and therefore there is nothing shocking in this demand ofthe contemporary 
age. The severance of human existential concerns from the religious realm might 
result in a greater paradox, the unlimited secularization, a process which makes 
God an irrelevant principle. It makes the Prophetic revelation an archaic mode 
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offeeling and cognition and thus creates a hiatus between the past and the present 
of mankind. 


The Islarhic religious situation demands a synthesis between its historical 
and trans-historical dimensions. The revelatory situation in Islam itself is a 
meeting point or a junction of these polar aspects. Revelation as the 'spoken 
Word' occurred at a certain historical juncture and yet it was not a mere 
‘temporal’ event. As the ‘disclosure’ of the Divine Intention, it is trans- 
historical, but being an occurrence in historical time, it 1s intimately related to 
the Prophetic personality and its intentions which bind together eternity and time. 
Revelation, insofar as its transcendental source is concerned, lies in eternity, yet 
its possibilities are not exhausted in time. Such being the case, historical time 
is not only not irrelevant, but it has an immense existential significance. 


No exegesis being final, newer and newer possibilities of meaning are 
disclosed at each historical juncture. Finality, an essential element of any 
authentic revelation, does not negate the possibility of any fresh interpretation of 
‘revelation.’ The principle of finality means that such new meanings and 
interpretations do not themselves claim finality, and precisely it was what the 
medieval mind claimed. It may be called one of the basic elements of the 
hermeneutic effort that the interpreter is himself subject to historicality. This 
process of periodic interpretation of the Scripture indicates that human reason 
too has a revelatory function, though in a relative sense. 


. How a new world of meaning is discovered is itself a problem of 
Historical understanding and is related to the 'dialectic of historical time.' 
Historical time itself being a process which binds together the past and the present 
with a future trend works teleologically in the sense that what is disclosed was 
immanent in the past situation. Paul Tillich has made an interesting observation: 
“Tt is a familiar event in the history of philosophy that a special philosophy opens 
one's eyes to a special problem which was not unknown to the former philoso- 
phers but which was not the centre of their attention.”"” Further, he adds, the 
movements of human thought is driven by the intensity with which old problems 
are seen in a new light and brought out ofa peripheral significance into a central 
one.2! 

In the Qur'ànic context it means that a particular meaning assigned to a 
cluster of words in a certain historical age does not exhaust all the possibilities 
of meaning. A pertinent question arises in this context: should one understand the 
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words of the Book in the manner in which the contemporaries of the Prophet 
understood it? Suchbeing the case in the current exegetic literature, the question 
isa crucial one. They too had their historical horizon which could not remain fixed 
for ever. At the early stage of Islamic religious culture, there arose a tension 
between the ‘Prophetic consciousness’ and the level of the understanding of the 
age. Religious language, having a certain level of ambiguity, makes a multidi- 
mensional approach possible. This ambiguity in the religious Scripture does not 
represent a deficiency of linguistic resources of the Ultimate Speaker or the 
Revealer, but an invitation to the successive generations of believers to use their 
reason and intuition to comprehend the inexhaustible world of the meanings of 
the Divine Intention. To consider that the Divine Intention revealed through the 
spoken Word has a fixed meaning implies the finitude of the Speaker Himself. 
This being the case, communicative competence and performance of finite human 
beings expand according to their needs. 


This discussion has an immense significance in the context ofIslam, since 
the ‘word’ did not become ‘flesh’ in this tradition. It was revealed and 
communicated as ‘word.’ Since in the Qur'anic context the passage of time does 
not represent a source of evil or depravity but a ‘Sign of God,’ it means that the 
change of idiom in each age itself represents a sign of God. When we venture to 
discuss the contemporary age in so far as Islam is concerned, we find a very thin 
age line dividing the present from the past, for which the reason has to be sought 
inhistory. Asoneoftheperceptive contemporary Indian Islamic philosopher puts 
it: "Unfortunately Islam's theology is only a system worked out in the past and 
it is far from being that dynamic living process which we find in Christianity. 
Consequently, though we may talk ofa crisis in Christian theology we cannot say 
the same of Muslim theology which has not yet felt the need of any reformulation 
of its own basic positions, consistent with the changes of times.” 


It will be too naive to presume that no crisis situation exists in the 
theological structure of Islam, handed down to the present from its past. It was 
quite reasonable that so long as the world of Islam, particularly in the intellectual 
realm, remained stagnant, Ash'arism and its philosophical consequence, al- 
Ghazali’s occasionalism, served the needs ofthe community Changes did occur 
in the nineteenth century and the most important change was man's relationship 
with nature. A changein this relationship necessitated a review over relation with 
the ‘transcendent Reality,’ God. Awareness of this changed relationship came 
asa shock to thenineteenth-century Islamic world It didnot have the conceptual 
tools to meet this challenge. The first phase of a changing awareness was 
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represented as the search for new tools and the second which is still going on is 
that ofreconstruction ofnew theology. There was an awareness that the Islamic 
world must change itself. The Qur'anic verse: “Verily never will God change 
the condition of a people until they change what is in themselves,"? becomes 
a guiding principle for the reformers of the nineteenth century. The most 
remarkable activist and thinker who became acutely conscious of the need for 
change was al-Afghani (d.1897). He realized that the dominant theological 
attitudes have weakened the activistic impulse of the Muslims." Trained as he 
was in the rich Shi'ah philosophical and theological tradition, he turned towards 
Ibn Sina for spiritual guidance but since his interests and concerns were more of 
a practical nature, he revived Ibn Sina's doctrine of Prophecy. He believed that 
Prophecy has a practical function and the Prophetis sent to establish and maintain 
a ‘virtuous society,’ clearly a revival of al-Farabi’s position which he discussed 
in his treatise, al-Madinat al-Fàdilah [The Virtuous Society]. There lies an 
important distinction between al-Afghani and al-Farabt. Al-Farabi believed that 
Imam, a prototype of Plato’s Philosopher-King, could alone maintain the virtuous 
society, his utopian dream. Al- Afghani had no such clear notion about the ‘agent.’ 


Al-Afghani also agrees with Ibn Sina that the Book uses symbolic 
language, which human reason can gradually comprehend. On the question of 
God, he is not much eloquent, he believes in the simple formulation of God's 
transcendence and considers it the core principle of Islam. He has, however, 
nothing new to offer so far as the theological problem connected with transcen- 
dence and man's relation with the transcendent Being are concerned. On this 
second and the more important problem, he believes in human freedom and 
responsibility, without, of course, relating it to Divine Transcendence. In 
explaining human responsibility, he interprets Qadar (Destiny) in almost com- 
plete non-conformity to the Shi'ah doctrine which implies that all things in the 
universe happen by the sequence of cause and effect, and God is the first cause 
who initiates the whole chain, leaving room for secondary causes. As he was 
trained in the scholastic tradition, it is no wonder that he does not feel any need 
to explain and interpret the fact of felt freedom, which could initiate a discussion 
on human autonomy and relate it to mán's finitude. 


There is no doubt about his dissatisfaction with the existing theological 
situation, as it was his favourite theme that Islam needs a Luther.? Had he been 
acutely conscious of the crisis situation at the deeper levels of Islamic spiritual 
life, he could have, at least, initiated the Lutherian task. Activist as he was, 
without à philosophical foundation for activism, he could only assert his 
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Similar was the case with his disciple Muhammad ‘Abduh (d.1905) who 
seems to be more interested in the social and moral aspects of religion than in the 
controversial subjects like Divine Transcendence and Its relation to the existen- 
tial aspects of human existence. His famous treatise, Risalat al-Tawhid,? is a 
re-statement of classical doctrines, rather a refomulation of theological issues. 
It is hardly possible to place him in any traditional school, either Mu'tazilah or 
Asha‘irah, or the philosophical schools of classical Islam. He believes in Divine 
Transcendence, but leaves the question of His Attributes unresolved, since he 
believes that they lead the believer to mere speculation. He believes in human 
freedom, freedom to reflect, freedom to seek rational evidence for faith, and 
moral freedom, but, again he is not able to provide a coherent philosophic basis 
for his assertions. Risalah is more a 'manifesto' than a systematic treatise. 


Itis really unfortunate that the best theological minds ofthe nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries failed to raise fundamental theological questions, and 
even when they raised them, the answers were too simplistic. They could initiate 
a debate on moral, socia] end political issues, without relating them to theology. 
Al-Afghani was in a better position to raise the debate as he had access to the 
medieval Iranian Islamic philosophic speculation. Had he made Mulla Sadr al- 
Din Shirazi, known as Mulla Sadra,” his starting point, he could have possibly 
initiated a lively debate in Islamic theology. This sixteenth-century philosophic 
genius of Islam (1571-1640 c.E.) is still unrivalled in the later world of Islam but 
since his impact remained confined to Iran till this century,” his system could not 
replace the traditional schools of Ash'aris and fundamentalism of the medieval 
theologian Ibn Taymiyah. However, al-Afghani could not rise above the 
theological tradition, possibly because his chief concerns were not theological, 
they were confined to the moral and the political. Theology, to be authentic, does 
not and should not leave aside the problems of community, but the point is, it has 
to relate them to a more comprehensive global structure. This sort of global unity 
could be achieved if these concerns for community are related to the existential 
concerns of man and the facts of historical temporality are brought into the orbit 
of human destiny. In other words, it means that the threefold structure of man's 
relation to the world, his relation to other men, and his relationship with the 
transcendence are to be brought into a unified field of experience. It represents 
a unity of the philosophic speculation, sociological orientation and mystical 
experience. An authentic theology represents such a unified field. 
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Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh and their contemporary Syed Ahmad Khan 
ofIndia (1817-98) precisely failed in evolving such aunified theology. They kept 
their concerns separated from each other. They had the idea and also the passion 
that the age demands a new orientation, but either lacked the deeper religious 
sensibility or a broader philosophical perspective; the mystical was also 
altogether left out of account. This fact is surprising because all the three were 
also trained in the mystical way. Syed Ahmad Khan’s passion to bring science 
and religion closer landed him to a deistic position, and in the ultimate analysis 
God was almost banished from his religious consciousness, mostly due to his 
heavy reliance on the nineteenth-century notion of strict causality, borrowed from 
the physical sciences of Bultman. His most noted expression, conformity or 
correspondence between the ‘word of God’ (The Book) and the ‘work of God’ 
(Nature) can be interpreted either as the naturalization of God or the deification 
of nature.” Syed Ahmad Khan’s demythologization programme, which is 
expressed in his exegesis of the Qur’an, can hardly be compared with that of 
Rudolph Bultman, for whom this meant an existential interpretation ofthe Gospel 
and the Christian tradition. Bultman intends to understand and interpret the ‘myth’ 
in the light of an existential philosophic anthropology. Sir Syed, on the other, 
wanted to explain away the myth asit appeared to him contrary to the contempo- 
rary science. Eventually this programme resulted in a complete negation of 
‘mystery’ in the Scripture. Myth originates from the human 'existence' but 
mystery is an integral element ofthe entire order ofexistence. Inthis background, 
his contribution to the discussion on God is mostly prosaic and betray a tragic 
absence of genuine religious sensibility. Ultimately his mistake was to impose 
the limits and also the possibilities of physical science upon human knowledge. 


It is from this background that Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) emerged 
as the most outstanding philosopher, poet-theologian, for being the first Muslim 
thinker to rechannel Islamic thought. Instead of offering an apology for what the 
elders had said, Iqbal introduced new categories, making a bold attempt to 
reconstruct Islamic religious thought on hitherto unrecognized principles. It is 
only with Iqbal that global consciousness mirrors itself in contemporary Islamic 
thought and Islamic thought comes of age. His whole endeavour is to offer an 
integral consciousness which does not stop merely at science or the so-called 
religion, supposed to be the anti-thesis of religion, but which embraces all the 
reflective and existential concerns of man. 


The new categories which Iqbal introduced in his reconstruction of 
religiousthought can besummed up as Personality, Time and Duration, becoming 
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human finitude and autonomy, destiny and creative advance of nature. He 
endeavours to synthesize them and offer a unified view of reality. His starting 
point is the nature of thought. According to him, "thought is the whole in its 
dynamic self-expression, appearing to the temporal vision as a series of definite 
specifications which cannot be understood except by a reciprocal reference 
Their meaning lies not in their self-identity, but in the larger whole of which they 
are the specific parts This larger whole is, to use the Quranic metaphor, a kind 
of ‘Preserved Tablet’ which holds up the entire undetermined possibilities of 
knowledge as a present reality, revealing itself in serial time as a succession of 
definite concepts appearing to reach a unity which is already present in them"?! 
Thus thought expressed in its dynamic movement, and reality revealing itself in 
the process ofthought, are not fundamentally two separate realities nor is reality 
a mere appearance of thought. Both of them, while retaining their separate 
identities at the existential level, unite as two aspects of the same process at a 
highest unitive level which reveals itself to man at an intuitive moment, whose 
nature is essentially different from temporal moments. This synthetic unitive 
nature of reality is the fundamental concept of Iqbal. It also means that “thought 
Is capable of reaching an Immanent Infinite in whose self-unfolding movement 
the various finite concepts are merely moments."?? 


The statement quoted above contains some interesting theological con- 
sequences. The Qur'anic metaphor, 'Preserved Tablet,' though a spatial term, 
refers to the undetermined possibilities which eternity holds. These undeter- 
mined possibilities have in themselves a unity, but not a unity of predetermined 
events, but of possibilities, which in the Leibnizian terminology be termed as 
‘Compossible.’ Ifthe spatial metaphor ‘Preserved Tablet"? is interpreted in non- 
spatial terms, it would mean that the entire Divine Knowledge 1s eternal, 
unlimited and non-extended. If, as Iqbal claims, Preserved Tablet holds up the 
entire undetermined possibilities, it would also mean that objects of Divine 
Knowledgeare not pre-determined events, but creative possibilities Theirunity, 
which is already present in them, would further mean the ‘ideal unity’ of the 
"Compossibles.' But there cannot be an order of ideals which is self-contradic- 
tory. Ideals, whether of knowledge or morality, must have a unity even before 
they are realized or become actual. This interpretation is consistent with what 
Iqbal says about Divine Life “God’s life is Self-revelation, not the pursuit of 
anidealtobereached Thenot-yet ofman does mean pursuit and may mean failure; 
the not-yet of God means unfailing realization of the Infinite possibilities of His 
being which retains its wholeness throughout the entire process "^ The ‘not- 
yet' of God points to a moment of serial time in which the possibilities will get 
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actualized or will become ‘events.’ This Iqbalian view is a remarkable advance 
over the classical theological view that ‘events’ themselves are already there. 
It is one of the interesting examples of Iqbal' s endeavour to 'despatialize' the 
spatial metaphor.” That is how Iqbal describes the time-process. A time-process 
cannot be conceived as a line already drawn. It is a line in the drawing of “open 
possibilities.”™ This process of actualization of possibilities apply equally well 
to the process of creation; for Iqbal, the idea that the Universe is the temporal 
working out ofa preconceived plan is alien to the Qur'anic outlook. He cites the 
Qur'anic verse, “He (God) adds to creation as He wills" (al-Qur'an, XXXV:1) 
to support his idea that the universe is liable to increase. To him, the universe 
is a growing one and not an already completed product which left the hand of its 
maker ages ago, and is now lying stretched in space as a dead mass of matter to 
which time does nothing and consequently is nothing.” The logical consequence 
of this idea would certainly be that the creative process, though ex nihilo, is a 
continuous one and there may not be an end to it. In his poetry he has repeatedly 
suggested that the “universe is still incomplete; the command to become is being 
uttered continuously.” 


It is not altogether a novel idea, since Ibn ‘Arabi was also inclined to 
believe that there is no end to Divine Theophany and Ibn Rushd also asserted that 
Divine creative activity is eternal. Iqbal has presented it in the contemporary 
idiom to draw further theological consequence from it. One of the tmportant 
consequences is the idea that God is an all-embracing concrete Self. If creation 
is atemporal process, then the nature of Ultimate Reality must embrace temporal 
sequence, and that leads himto the idea that Ultimate Reality, since it cannot allow 
succession, must be conceived as pure duration ‘in which’ thought, life, and 
purpose interpenetrate to form an organicunity. This unity can only be conceived 
as the unity of a Self—an all-embracing concrete Self?* Iqbal calls this all- 
embracing Self as ‘‘the Absolute Ego,” and that ‘‘He is the whole of Reality." 
Since he is averse to the idea of a perfected creaturely order, this statement does 
not and cannot mean a static monistic view of Reality. Since the Ultimate Ego 
exists in pure duration, ‘untouched by weariness, and unseizable by slumber or 
sleep," therefore Iqbal concludes that Ultimate Ego cannot be conceived as 
changeless, as motiveless, stagnant neutrality, an absolute nothing. To the 
creative Self change cannot mean imperfection. The perfection of the Creative 
Self consists in the vaster basis of His creativity and the Infinite scope of His 
creative vision.“ 
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Theidea ofthe infinity of God means the infinite inner possibilities of His 
creative activity, and the universe which is known to us is only a partial 
expression. Iqbal defines God's infinity as intensive, not extensive. It involves 
an infinite series, but is not that series." 


Since Ultimate Reality is an Ego, from the Ultimate Ego only egos 
proceed. Thecreative energy ofthe Ultimate Ego, in whom deed and thought are 
identical, functions as ego unities.? This concept leads Iqbal to the idea of the 
degrees of Reality which he himself admits is an idea which had been worked 
out by Shaykh al-Ishraq, Shaykh Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi Maqtül (1153-1191) 
Inthe Western philosophic tradition, itis the Leibnizian world outlook. The entire 
world-order, for Iqbal as for Leibniz, consists of Egos of varying degrees. His 
monadistic view suggests that what is called matter, is a colony of lower egos 
Heis in full agreement with Leibniz on this point, but it is difficult to call his world 
outlook Leibnizian, since he believes in intersubjectivity and interaction between 
egos. Leaving aside, such philosophical issues, let us see how does he explain 
the concepts of Divine Knowledge and His Omnipotence, the two crucial issues 
of Islamic theology. 


So far as knowledge is concerned, Iqbal’s observation, consistent with 
his non-idealist standpoint, has a meaning that, so far as finite objects are 
concerned, it is a temporal process which moves round a veritable other which 
confronts the knowing ego. Fromthis, he concludes that if we extend knowledge, 
in this sense, which for him is the only sense, to the point of Omniscience, it will 
remain relative to the confronting other. Pointing out this inherent ambiguity in 
the term knowledge, be points out that it cannot be predicated ofthe Ultimate Ego, 
since He being all-inclusive cannot be conceived as having a perspective like the 
finite ego. If there is nothing outside the Ultimate Ego, then no ‘other’ can be 
conceived; Divine Knowledge must be other than knowledge of objects. He 
admits that language is unable to express this kind of knowledge which is also 
creative of its objects. He also rejects the view presented by Royce that 
‘Omniscience’ consists of a single indivisible act of perception in an eternal 
‘now.’ Iqbal with his philosophic view of time as representing the onward march 
of nature, could not possibly agree with this view, since it suggests that the 
universe is closed and there is an unalterable order of fixed events. He offers one 
more objection to this view, which is much more significant. He observes that 
by conceiving God's Knowledge as a reflecting mirror and thereby save His fore- 
knowledge of future events, we do so atthe expenseof Hisfreedom. The problem 
assumes a new theological dimension: to reconcile Omniscience with His 
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freedom. Further, it leaves no room for novelty and initiative on the part of finite 
egos. As a resolution of this conflict, he proposes that Divine Knowledge has 
to be conceived as of possibilities and not ofevents. He admits that to save human 
freedom, unconditional Omniscience could not be granted to God, but this sort 
of limitation on the all-inclusive Ego is not externally imposed; it is born out of 
His own creative freedom and He chooses finite egos to be participators of His 
Life, Power and Freedom.“ 


Under this scheme of philosophical anthropology, it is evident that the 
termomnipotent must also beunderstood and defined in a different manner, since 
this term, if applied unconditionally, deprives man of his freedom His answer 
to this problem is consistent with his philosophical outlook. Omnipotence is 
related to Divine Wisdom and therefore it has its own inner limitation." 


Iqbal would agree with Martin Buber that He limits himself in all His 
limitlessness, and makes room for the creatures. Transcendence too has to be 
understood in a non-spatial sense. Since man is finite, God is beyond and since 
God is an all-inclusive Ego, He is within Iqbal does not seem to be inclined 
to resolve the tension between transcendence and immanence. These two terms 
represent only our perspective as finite human beings. Infinite Ego, as Intensively 
Infinite, is in a sense beyond the finite ego, but since ego or personality is the 
middle term, God must also be within 


Lastly his observations on human ego have to be noted to conclude this 
discussion. Iqbal concludes his position on human ego on this hopeful note. 


Human ego is finite, but that finitude is not a misfortune The Qur’an, 
according to him, does not contemplate complete liberation from finitude as the 
highest state of human bliss The ‘unceasing reward’ of man consists in his 
gradual growth in self-possession, in uniqueness and intensity of his activity as 
an ego.” Since he has explained Divine Infinity as intensive, he does not find any 
difficulty in answering the question, can the finite ego retain its finitude beside 
the infinite ego? The finite ego is, of course, distinct but not isolated from the 
infinite. It is only an evergrowing ego that can belong to the meaning of the 
universe.” It means that finitude is a challenge, a call to rise higher in the scheme 
of existence. 


He would have agreed with Tillich that ‘all life process is the more 
powerful—the more non-being—it can include in its self-affirmation without 
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being destroyed by it. "^! 


In Iqbal we reach an expanding horizon. How the Islamic thought 
reformulates itselfis a question for future. Thereis, however, a growing danger 
that it may for sometime feel nostalgic for the safe world ofthe scholastic, or the 
traditional Sufi pantheism. 
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ANEXEGETICAL STUDY OF 
THE SINS OF PROPHETS * 


M.O. OPELOYE 


Introduction 


THE Qur'an mentions twenty-five prephets in the different passages of the 
Scripture. Some of these are associated with frailties in spite of the attribute of 
impeccability (al-‘:smah) believed to be possessed by them. 


Al- 'ismah has been defined as immunity or protection from sin.' Are the 
prophets actually immune from sins? How do we explain the attribution of sinful 
acts to some of them, as is evident in the Qur'an? These seemingly paradoxical 
views are the problem which this paper seeks to examine. 


We shall attempt to examine the views of some Qur’ anic exegetes on the 
sins ofthe prophets in order to bring into focus the Muslim understanding ofthe 
impeccability of prophets. This subject cannot be treated in isolation as the 
alternative information contained in the Bible reveals a sharp contrast to the 
Qur'anic account in the sense that the Biblical accounts believe that the sins of 
prophets are sometimes premeditated while the Qur'an understands them to be 





* [The infallibility of prophets or the ascription of sin to them is a sensitive and delicate issue. 
Though it requires detailed analysis and discussion, constraint of space does not allow us to 
go beyond the following : 


a). The commission of sin, being antithetical to justice, would reflect adversely upon the 
exemplary character of prophets. Religion would be made doubtful or meaningless for 
their own followers, rendering them firstly skeptical and eventually faithless 


b) Careful consideration ofthe instances mentioned in the Qur'an and their nature reveals the 
element of human error in the application of prophetic reasoning (al-khata’ al-ijtihadi) 
Deliberate will working behind the apparent acts of disobedience is absent. As such they 
were not sins, 


It ıs more likely therefore that the words of the Qur'àn were applied figuratively. They 

imply the non-divinity of the prophets, their proneness to human error, their unique quality 

of immediate realisation and their subsequent repentance under divine guidance. 
—Editors| 
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inadvertent. Besides, the Bible, as it exists today, associates sins with some 
prophets, sins which are not recorded in the Qur'an. In the light of this, two 
categories of Qur’ anic prophets become relevant to our study: the prophets who 
are exonerated ffom the sins they committed and those who are believed to have 
been erroneously associated with sin. Tothe former category belong the prophets 
Adam, Misa (Moses), Dawud (David) and Yunus (Jonah), while the prophets 
Ibrahim (Abraham), Lit (Lot), Hārün (Aaron) and Sulayman (Solomon) belong 
to the latter group. 


The Qur 'anic Prophets’ Forgiven Sins 


The four prophets to be treated under this heading are Adam, Musa, 
Dawidand Yunus. The account of the Prophet Adam isto be found inthe Qur'an 
principally in three passages viz: ‘al-Baqarah’ (II:30 - 39); ‘al-A‘raf’ (VII: II 
-25) and ‘Taha’ (XX:115- 128). The scriptural accountsin these passages centre 
on Adam's creation and his exalted position, his temptation by the devil, and his 
fall. However, these passages should not be seen as mere repetitions as each has 
its emphasis. In 'al-Bagarah' the emphasis is on Adam's creation and his 
superiority to other creatures. ‘Al-A‘raf” emphasises the rebellious nature of 
Satan while Surah ‘Taha’ brings to light the unintentional nature of Adam's sin. 
Apart from the different emphasis, there is some information peculiar to some of 
these passages. ‘Al-A‘raf’ recognises Adam's admission of his sin (VII:23) 
while Stirah ‘Taha’ informs us of the nature of the forbidden tree. 


According to the Qur’ an, after the creation of Adam, God put him and his 
wife Hawwa’ in the garden where they were given freedom to enjoy all the good 
things provided for them with the exception of a tree which they were not to 
approach. However, Satan tempted them to contravene the divineinstruction and 
they ate of the forbidden tree, hence by deceit he brought about their fall. This 
was the sin committed by Adam as a result of which he and his wife were expelled 
from the garden (al-Qur'an, 11:38; VII:24; XX:123). 


In examining the sin of Adam three issues of theological significance from 
the Islamic viewpoint are worthy of consideration, that is the attribution of the 
sin of forgetting (nisyán), the penitence of Adam and the divine forgiveness. 
According to Rh al-Ma ‘ani? violation of divine instruction is a sin only when 
it is devoid of tenable excuse. In the case of Adam the excuse is nisyan. The 
Qur'an in this regard has this to say: 
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And certainly We gave a commandment to Adam 
before but he forgot and We found in him no 
resolve to disobey. (Al-Qur'an, XX:115). 


It is evident in this passage that Adam did not deliberately disobey the 
divine order. His forgetfulness was aided by the Satanic temptation. The verb 
‘to forget’ (nasiya) as it occurs in the passage can be read in the passive form in 
order to recognise the role of Satan in the act of forgetting.) The passage quoted 
above doubtless exonerates Adam from the blame ofhis sin. Thecorollary ofthe 
unintentional nature of the sin of Adam and Hawwa’ is their demonstration of 
remorsefulness when they say: 


*Our Lord, we have wronged our soul; if Thou 
forgiveus not and bestow not uponus Thy mercy 
we shall certainly be lost.’ (Al-Quran VII:23). 


It is in consequence of this remorsefulness that God turned to him 
mercifully (al-Qur'an, II:37;cf. XX: 122). The expression used to denote forgive- 
ness is faba 'alayhi which, according to M. Ali,* signifies the' return to a state 
of obedience on the part of the sinner as well as the divine act éf acceptance of 
repentance. The penitence of. sinner, al-Muragh?! argues, is meaningful only 
when he acknowledges his wrong and when he is ready to give it up with a 
determination not to return to it in the future. It was in consequence of Adam's 
nisyan and repentance that he was granted divine forgiveness. 


Contrary to the Qur'anic view, in the Bible the sin of Adam is not believed 
to have been forgiven; rather it is said to have been inherited by his descendants. 
Hence the Christian doctrine of hereditary depravity leading to other doctrines 
such as the divinity of Jesus and his crucifixion and atonement, all of which are 
extraneous to the teachings of Islam. As far as Islam is concerned, no one was 
bom a sinner, every body has responsibility for his sins, forgrveness of which 
depends on individual repentance.* 


The Prophet Musa is the prophet whose life account is given by the Qur'an 
in more detail than that of any other prophet. The aspect ofthis prophet’s life with 
which this study is concerned is his encounter with a Coptic Egyptian which 
resulted in the latter’s death as recorded in Surah XXVIII:14-17. According to 
the Islamic tradition, Musa was said to be passing by when he saw an Egyptian 
(one of his foes) fighting against an Israelite (one ofhis own people) and the latter 
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had to seek his help against the former. In response, Musa was said to have made 
an attempt to ward offan attack against the Israelite when he hit the Egyptian with 
his fist resulting in his death. 


From this account one can conclude that the killing was inadvertent. This 
is the view upheld by the Qur’anic commentators, both classical and modern. Al- 
Shawkani’ opines that the killing could not be intentional because of the use of 
the fist for theblow. Al-Qurtubi! defines wakz, the term used inthe text, as beating 
with the use of the whole hand and not the use of an instrument that could cause 
death. He goes further to say that Musa was at that time 12 years old With this 
he means to argue that sins committed by prophets before prophethood, even if 
heinous and intentional, are not to be seen as undermining the doctrine of 
impeccability. 


Despite the unintentional nature of the sin, Musa was remorseful as shown 
in his prayer for divine forgiveness recorded in Surah XXVIIL16 His 
remorsefulness was not an admission of guilt; it was only a demonstration of 
displeasure with his being instrumental in the death of a fellow human being. In 
thelightofthis, M. Ali'sinterpretation of Hadha min ‘amali’ l-shaytàr? in Surah 
XXVIII :15 is not plausible. He argues that ‘this’ (hadha) in Musa’s statement 
refers to the punishment which he had meted out to the Egyptian, the meaning being 
that it was onaccount of the Egyptian’s devilish deed (of committing adultery with 
an Israelite woman) that he had been so punished.'? This view is not plausible 
because it suggests that Musa’s action was deliberate, which is contrary to the 
Qur’anic view. Ifthis were the case he did not have to say zalamtu nafs! (I have 
wronged myself) recorded in Sirah XXVIII: 16 Hddha in Musa’s statement 
refers therefore not to the punishment of death but to the action of Musa whichis 
believed to have been inspired by Satan. The commentaries of Sayyid Qutb and 
al-Zamakhshari testify to this " 


The view of M. Ali is no doubt influenced by the rabbinical explanation 
of Ex. 2:12 that the Egyptian merited death because of the adultery he had 
committed.!? The rabbinical explanation would be appropriate if it were viewed 
within the context ofthe Biblical account of Musa’s encounter with the Egyptian 
because the Bible presents Müsa's action as deliberate. According to Ex. 2.11- 
12 one day Moses was going out to see the condition ofhis people, the Israelites, 
when he saw an Egyptian beating a Hebrew (an Israelite) Because Moses saw 
thisas an act of oppression, he decided to kill the Egyptian and, seeing no one 
around, he hid him in the sand. There is a puzzling aspect to this account. For 
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a murder to be premeditated a deadly weapon must have been prepared to execute 
the plan. However, nothing of the sort is recorded in the Biblical text. If Moses 
had used his fist to hit the Egyptian, as the Qur’an recounts, he could not have 
intended assassination. This is why we are inclined to view Musa’s action to be 
inadvertent. 


With regard to the Prophet Dawud, opinions of the Qur’anic exegetes 
differ widely on the nature of the sin he committed and for which he sought divine 
forgiveness as contained in Surah XX XVIIE24 The event leading to the quest 
for divine forgiveness is narrated form verse 21 of the chapter It is pertinent to 
quote the passage as it sheds light on the ensuing discussion. The passage reads: 


Has the story of the disputants reached thee? 
Behold, they climbed over the wall of the private 
chamber. When they entered the presence of 
David and he was terrified of them, they said, ‘fear 
not: we are two Disputants, one of whom has 

'" wronged the other. Decide now between us with 
truth, and treat us not-with injustice, but guide us 
to the even path. 


‘This man is my brother He has nine and ninety 
ewes, and I have but one; yet he says, “commit her 
to my care,” and is (moreover) harsh to me in 
speech.’ (David) said: ‘He has undoubtedly 
wronged thee in demanding thy (single) eweto be 
added to his (flock of) ewes; truly many are 
partners (in business) who wrong each other: not 
so do those who believe and work deeds of 
righteousness, and how few arethey?' And David 
gathered that We had tried him; he asked forgive- 
ness of his Lord, fell down, bowing (in prostra- 
tior) and turned (to Allah in repentance). So We 

- forgave him this (lapse): he enjoyed, indeed, a 
near approach to Us and a beautiful place of (final) 
retum. 


Several questions emanate from this passage. Who are these disputants? 
Were they angels or ordinary human beings? Why did they have to climb the wall 
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in an attempt to see the Prophet Dawud? What was the object of their narration? 
After deciding the case, why did Dawud think the disputants case was a trial 
for him? Ifthis was an admission of misdeed, what was the nature ofthe misdeed? 
The Qur’anic commentators differ in their views on some of these issues. 


With regard to who the disputants are many commentators including 
Sayyid Qutb,” al-Zamakhshari," and al-Shawkani'? are of the view that they are 
angels. There were many things unusual about their visit’ they entered in an 
awkward manner (i.e. by climbing the wall), the time was awkward (i.e. not the 
time for hearing cases), they came in without obtaining permission. These were 
deliberate attempts to catch Dawid unaware and to instil fear in him. And he was 
indeed afraid as noted in the above passage As for the motive behind their visit, 
some exegetes are of the view that the visitors related their story in order to remind 
Dawid of his amorous affair with Uriyah's wife; others refute the story as 
baseless and take a contrary view. It is however important to note in the passage 
that Dawid realised that the disputants’ case was a trial for him even if it had 
nothing to do with Uriyah’s wife. This is certainly an admission of wrong doing 
whichis recognised by all commentators though they differ in their understanding 
of the nature of the worng doing. It is pertinent to examine the views of some of 
the commentators on this. Al-Qurtubi' and al-Shawkàni" mention six different 
views of the exegetes in this regard, five of which relate to Uriyah’s wife. 


(i) the view that Dawud's sin was his amorous glance at Uriyah’s wife, 

(ii) that he sent Urtyah to the war front, 

(iii) that he intended to marry Uriyah’s wife after his death, 

(iv) that he took over Uriyah’s partner at the courtship stage, 

(v) that hedid not show grief over Uriyah's death in the war, and 
married his widow, and 

(vi) that he passed judgement on the disputants’ case before listening to 
the second party. 


The view -upheld by al-Shawkani is that Dawid committed the sin of 
taking over the only wife of Uriyah in addition to his many wives According to 
him this does not negate Dàwüd'simpeccability (al- ‘ismah) asa prophet because 
God, in an attempt to forgive him, sent His angels to remind him ofhis sin so that 
he could ask for divine forgiveness.'* In al-Qurtubr's view, Dawud’s sin was his 
amorous glance at Uriyah’s wife and his intention to marry her.'? Sayyid Qutb 
ig of the view that Dawud’s sin was his hasty judgement." l 
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According to Ruh al-Ma'ani, Dawud’s sin was that he erroneously 
thought that the two men who appeared to him came to assassinate him and that 
when he realised that they had no such intention he sought divine forgiveness 7! 


Only two of these deserve closer examination, i.e the views of al- 
Shawkani and Sayyid Qutb. The other views tend to trivialise the problem. Al- 
Shawkani's view poses some problem because it associates a premeditated sin 
with a prophet in spite ofthe doctrine ofimpeccability. His view must have been 
influenced by the Biblical account contained in II Sam. 11:1-27 and 12 1-23. 
In these passages, David is believed to have discreetly sent for Uriyah's ? wife 
Bathsheba and made love to her When David discovered that she had become 
pregnant he was afraid of the scandal that would ensue if the adultery became 
known and he consequently sent Unyah to the hottest part ofthe war front where 
he could easily have been killed. Indeed he was killed. David, according to the 
Biblical account, was thus guilty of adultery and murder. 


The authenticity ofthe action associated with the Prophet Dawud in this 
passage is open to serious doubt in view of what we read about himin I King 14 8. 


...and yet you have not been like My servant David 
who kept My commandments and followed Me 
with all his heart doing only that which was right 
in My eyes. | 


The information contained in this passage is a more faithful description 
of a prophet's character than the account in the second book of Samuel. Being 
a righteous man the Qur'an also describes Dawud in Surah XXXVIII:25 as one 
who enjoys nearness to God and he is promised a beautiful place of final return. 
This is why some Qur'ànic exegetes like Abdullah Yusuf Ali, M. Ali and Sayyid 
Qutb among others would hesitate from linking the story ofthe disputants with the 
Nathan parable in the Bible because it undermines the ‘ismah ofthe prophet. A 
tradition traced to ' Ali bin Abi Talib stipulates 160 strokes of the cane for any 
one who relates the story of Dawud the way itis doneby story-tellers.” Theviews 
of al-Shawkani and scholars holding similar positions are extraneous to the 
teachings of Islam on prophethood. 

According to Sayyid Qutb, the fault of Dawud was his haste in pronounc- 
ing judgement on the disputants and his not hearing the defendant before passing 
judgement. He quickly realised this and sought divine forgiveness which was 
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granted. Sayyid Qutb's argument is justified because David is, in Surah 
XXXVIII:26, admonished to endeavour to give judgement between men in truth 
and fairness. This view commends itself to us because it is corroborated by 
evidence derived from the Scripture itself. 


The last prophet to be considered in this section is the Prophet Yunus. The 
Qur’anic story of Yunus (otherwise known as Dhu’l-Nun) is more or less 
‘dentical with the Biblical story as contained in the book of Jonah. According 
to the Bible he was a reluctant prophet not willing to carry out the assignment given 
to him by God.* In the Qur’anic account, on the other hand, he is said to have 
parted with his people in annoyance and after having invoked the wrath of God 
on them for their disbelief (Surah XX1:87). 


The Qur’anic account agrees with the Biblical account in the assertion that 
the Prophet Yunus subsequently left for the seaport and went on board but that the 
sailors threw him off as a man of bad omen ina storm. He was swallowed by 
a big fish and in the depths of darkness he cried to God and confessed his weakness 
and was forgiven.» The principal Qur’anic passages containing information on 
Yunus are Surahs XX1:87, XXXVII: 139- 149 and LXVTI:48 - 50. Itis very easy 
to deduce from these passages that the behaviour of Yunus was unwholesome. 
Sirah XXXVII:142, for instance, asserts that he had committed acts worthy of 
blame The passage goes further to say that if he had failed to repent he would 
certainly have remained inside the fish till the day of resurrection. Moreover, 
Sürah XXI:87 reveals his admission of wrong doing.) His shortcomig was 
overlooked because he was remorseful. 


The Sins Associated with the Qur 'anic Prophets 
Some Qur'anic prophets are associated with sinful acts in the Biblical 
accounts, all of which are repudiated in the former scriptures For instance, the 
Bible speaks of Noah as being drunk and naked (Gen. 9:20-21), Abraham and 
Isaac as telling lies (Gen. 12:10 - 20; 20:1 -2 and 26:7 -11), Lot as being drunk 
and committing incest with his daughters (Gen. 19:30-38), Jacob as being 
ambitious and deceptive (Gen 25:29 -34 and 27:1 - 45), Aaron as making a calf 
for worship and leading the Israelites to idolatry (Ex. 32:1 - 6), and of Solomon 
as worshipping idols (I King. 11:9). We have just discussed the alleged sin of 
adultery associated with David. Our discussion shall focus on three of these, that 
is, the sins associated with Lot, Aaron and Solomon being the ones seriously 
challenged by.the Qur’an. 
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The story of Lut is contained in several passages of the Qur'àn including 
Surahs V1I:80 - 84, XI 77 - 83, XV:57 - 77 and XXVI:160 - 175. The Qur'&nic 
account in these passages is identical with the Biblical account except that Lut 
is exonerated by the former from the abominable act of committing licentious 
intercourse with his own daughters The points ofemphasis ofthe Qur'ànin these 
passages are the Prophet Lut’s preaching against his peoples’ lust for men in 
preference to women, the visit of the angels and their admonition to Litto leave 
the town and the destruction of Lut’s people including his wife with the rain of 
brimestone as a result of their obstinacy. The Qur’an describes Lut as being a 
prophet of God and a righteous man (Surah XXI:75). This is in agreement with 
the Biblical assertions in Gen. 18 23. One is therefore puzzled that the prophet 
is associated with the kind of abominable practices recorded in Genesis 
19:30-38. 


Harun features in the Qur’an as well as the Bible as a spokesman of the 
Prophet Musa and as sharing with him the receipt of God’s command, the 
performance of miracles and the gift of leadership over the Israelites He is 
however believed in the Biblical tradition to have led the Israelites into idolatry 
because they requested him to make for them gods to take over their leadership 
on Musa’s failure to return at the appointed time from the mountain where he had 
gone to receive the Law (Ex. 32 .1). To this request, Aaron was said to have 
responded positively by asking them to produce gold items to be used in making 
a molten calf as a tangible object of worship (Ex. 32 6) 


The Qur'an, on the other hand, asserts that the worship of the molten calf 
whose details are contained in Surah XX : 86 - 97 and VII :148 - 151 was at the 
instigation of Samiriy. The Qur'ànic view on this incident thus runs counter to 
the Biblical view. Surah XX-90 informs us that the Prophet Harün not only 
refrained from participation in the making of the calf but that he even enjoined 
his people to give up its worship. 


Who was this Samirry? Is the name connected with the Samarians in the 
Bible? Certainly there can be no connection in view ofthe fact that the Samarians 
appeared in history only after the fall of the Northern kingdom and its capital 
Samaria in 721 B.C. as a result of the Israelites’ defeat by the Assyrians (II Kings 
17:24- 41). TheSamarians werethe descendants ofthe mixed population of new 
settlers from the Assyrian empire and the Israelites left behind inthe land.” Yüsuf 
Ali, however, postulates two possible roots of Samirry, the first being Shemer 
which in the old Egyptian means a stranger and the second being the Hebrew 
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Shower meaning ‘a guard’ which is close to the Arabic Samara (to keep awake). 


With regard to Solomon, the Bible associates him with the sin of . 
worshipping other gods (I King 11:9). This view contradicts the Qur’anic 
assertion that the Prophet Sulayman was most excellent in the service of God and 
ever tuming to Him (Surah X X XVIIL30). The Qur’an thus sees him asa righteous 
person and not as an idolator. However, reading the passage a little further in 
verses 34 and 35, we are informed that Solomon was tried by God, as a body 
(without life) was placed on his throne and consequently he sought divine 
forgiveness. What was the sin of Sulayman for which he sought divine 
forgiveness? What is the significance of the body placed on his throne? 


A]-Qurtubi lists seven possible sins which Sulayman might have commit- 
ted but he fails to identify himself with any of them.” However, many 
commentators including Tantawi,” al-Shawkant,! al-Zamakhsharr? and Alusi® 
are unanimous in the view that Sulayman's sin was his vow to ‘meet’ with 70 
women in a night each of whom would give birth to a courageous fighter in the 
cause of God and that he never added insha’-Allah. 


As for the body said to be placed on his throne as a trial for him in 
consequence of his sin, it is more plausible to interpret it as referring to 
Rohoboam or Jeroboam as postulated by M. Ali,” than to interpret it as referring 
to a devil who put on the appearance of Sulayman and who occupied his throne 
for some time as suggested by al-Qurtubi” and al-Shawkanr* among others. Like 
theother Qur'anic prophets Sulayman was made to realise his lapse and he sought 
divine forgiveness and he was forgiven. 


The Prophet Muhammad's Experience 


The Prophet Muhammad, according to the Qur'an, was the seal of the 
prophets. Like many prophets before him he was not entirely free from human 
frailties. Surah IIL:2 makes reference to the Prophet's faults (dhanb) of the past 
(ma tagaddama) and those to follow (ma ta 'akhkhara). Many commentators 
are agreed that the Prophet's faults of the past are those which occurred before 
his prophethood while those to follow are the ones which occurred after 
prophethood.? Some commentators did not hesitate to mention specific acts of 
the Prophet which could be regarded as shortcomings and for which he was 
sometimes rebuked. 
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One of these is the episode of Zayd. According to al-Zamakhshari, 
ma ta 'akhkhara min dhanbika (Surah HL:2)alludes to Zayd's episode and is 
discussed in Surah XXXIII:37. Here, the Prophet advised Zayd bin Harithah™ 
against divorcing his wife Zaynab bint Jahsh. He himself had in mind the desire 
to marry her in order to console her if a divorce took place. This is the 
Interpretation given by many commentators to the Qur'anic statement in Surah 
XXXIII.37: “but thou did hide in thy heart that which Allah was about to make 
manifest, thou did fear the people but it is more fitting that thou should fear 
Allah.'*? 


Another instance was at the occasion ofthe battle of Badr when seventy 
captives weretaken. Different suggestions were made about what was to be done 
with the captives. ‘Umar was of the view that they should all be executed 
notwithstanding the inclusion of the Prophet’s uncle ‘Abbas and *AIr's brother 
‘Aq. Abu Bakr suggested that they should be set free after taking ransom from 
them. Thelatter view was accepted and implemented. According to Jalal al-Din 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suyutt,® as related in his Lubab al-Nuqul ff Asbab al-Nuzil, 
it was in consequence of this action of the Prophet that Surah VIII:67-68 was 
revealed and it reads: 


It is not fitting for a prophet that he should have 
prisoners of war until he hath thoroughly subdued 
the land. Ye look for the temporal goods of this 
world but Allah looketh to the Hereafter. And 
Allah is Exalted in might and Wise. Had it not been 
for a previous ordairiment from Allah, a severe 
penalty would haye reached you for the (ransom) 
that yetook. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that this passage is a criticism of the 
- Prophet’s action. Nevertheless verses 68 - 7] of the same Surah reveal that the 
Prophet was pardoned because of what God had already pre-ordained.*' 


The third instance is the blind man’s episode discussed in Surah LXXX: 
1-4: 
(The Prophet) frowned and turned away, because 
there came to him the blind man. But what would 
tell thee (Muhammad) but that perchancehe might ` 
grow (in spiritual understanding) or that he might 
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receive admonition and the teaching might profit 
him. 


The blind man referred to here, according to most commentaries, is ' Abd- Allah 
bin Umm Maktüm. It was related that the man came to the Prophet Muhammad 
while he was engaged in religious discussion with some noble men ofthe Quraysh 
and that he felt disturbed.* That the action of the Prophet was disapproved of 
is evident from the above passage because the Prophet lost sight of the possibility 
of the blind man receiving admonition and gaining spiritual understanding 


If the three actions of the Prophet alluded to above are not sinful they are 
at least human frailties which earned him criticism Be that as it may, all the 
Qur’ anic passages cited on this subject areimportant in two respects They show 
the extent to which the Qur'an is fair and candid as it does not fail to reprimand 
even the Prophet Muhammad, the recipient of revelation, whenever the need 
arises. To my mind, this validates the claim of divine authorship ofthe Scripture 
as against the belief of some that the Prophet Muhammad was the author of the 
Qur’an. Secondly, it shows that the Prophet Muhammad as a human being was 
not above human lapses and this accounts for why the Qur'àn often emphasises 
his human nature when making certain assertions as is evident in Surah XVIIT- 110 
and Surah XLI:6 


Conclusion 


In books of Islamic theology al- ‘ismah is often mentioned as one of the 
attributes ofthe prophets. Theterm, as already noted, has been defined to mean 
protection, prevention or immunity from sim. Hughe's Dictionary of Islam 
defines it as ‘keeping back from sin or freedom from sin.'? In the light of the 
foregoing discussion, contrary to the impression given by some scholars," we 
are not inclined to believe that ‘:smah of the prophets is absolute or total. We 
have seen that prophets may commit sin out of forgetfulness as in the case of Adam, 
they may commit sin inadvertently as in the case of Musa, and they may also fall 
short of expectations out of human weakness as in the case of Yunus. Each of 
these three regard their shortcomings as zu/m (acting wrongfully) hence the 
statements credited to them in Surahs VII:23, XXVIII. 16 and XXI 87 respec- 
tively. [Itisimportantto note that Allah Himselfhas nowhere used the word zu/m 
for the so-called sins of the prophets.] These are clear indications of the 
vulnerability of prophets to sin but they were either protected against it as in the 
case of Yusuf (Biblical Joseph) or they were absolved from it as in the cases of 
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Adam and Musa among others. If this is the sense in which we are to understand 
‘ismah of the prophets it may be acceptable, but certainly not in the sense of 
immunity from sin or absolute sinlessness. 
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COMMUNICATION AND 
THE ENVIRONMENT IN AFRICA: 
AN ISLAMIC COMMUNICATION PERSPECTIVE 


ABDUR-RAHMAN O.A. OLAYIWOLA 
Introduction 


The harsh truth is that sub-Saharan Africa today faces a 
crisis of unprecedented proportions. The physical envi- 
ronment is deteriorating. Per capita production of food 
grains is falling. Population growthrates are the highest 
in the world and rising. National economies are in 
disarray. And international assistance in real terms is 
moving downward.! 


This observation of Robert MacNamara, former President of the World Bank, 
indicates that the African continent is going through a crisis of major proportions. 
The economic, social, political, cultural, ethnic, linguistic, and religious prob- 
lems in Africa have been worsened by comparable problems of drought, ecology 
and the environment. The human dimensions of this are incalculable. In 1974, 12 
countries were affected by drought; in 1979, 27 countries, and in 1984, 36 
countries. In Ethiopia and Somalia, millions of people were reported to have 
died, and in Burkina Fasso, Sudan, Niger, Mali and Senegal, large numbers have 
perished.? 


It is not anly the drought that is the problem; Africa also faces problems 
of the-agrarian and ecological systems. All through the continent, there is 
evidence of dwindling forests, eroding soils and desertification. In certain areas, 
the ecological system has suffered to such an extent that it isunable to support plant 
and animal life. In nearly every African country, there are reported cases of the 
loss of forest cover. Reports from Mauritania, Ethiopia, Zimbabwe, Sudan and 
Kenya all tell the same story of increasing deforestation of the continent. It is 
estimated that in West Africa, the coastal forests are disappearing at the rate of 
5 per cent per year. The Ivory Coast which once boasted of 30 million hectares 
of tropical forest is now left with only 4.5 million.’ African cities, before 
European conquests, envisaged a harmonious and interdependent relationship 
between nature, gods, plants, animals and man in their environmental creations, 
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which reflected the environmental wisdom ofthe people.* Thus, Hull concluded 
that before colonization, 


community layouts mirrored the laws of nature and the forces of 
philosophical thought. So humane were African towns and cities that 
they were regarded by their inhabitants as the concrete expressions 
of their inner thoughts about-man, nature and the cosmos. 


Clarke, an Americantraveller to the Yorubaland between 1854 and 1858, 
noted with admiration the beauty of the Yoruba country and the aesthetic setting 
of towns and villages which contrast with the present disorderly arrangement of 
urban structures. Yoruba towns, he pointed out, exhibited remarkable regularity 
in street layout. In addition, the use of appropriate shade trees the artistic setting 
of neighbourhoods within the natural relief environment combined with general 
environmental tidiness formed a part ofurban management practice and commu- 


nity planning ideology." 


The countryside, the mountains, the gardens, the blue sky, the glittering 
rivers, the flora and landforms of Nigeria, West Africa and the rest of Africa were 
the subject of poetic, romantic writings by European explorers. From their own 
accounts, such ‘exotic’ landscape provided a relaxing, stimulating setting, and 
promoted overall psychological well-being or comfort at various stages of the 
difficult tension-filled journeys undertaken by them.’ 


What then can we do to ensure that people still show concern for 
environmental protection and care about the aesthetic qualities of the environ- 
ment? How do we ensure that such a rich African heritage in environmental 
management is maintained? In what ways can we support the efforts of various 
Environmental Sanitation Task Forces, the Horticultural Societies, the Conser- 
vation Foundations and the activities of other spirited public campaigns aimed 
at preserving our animal/plant species? This paper attempts to provide answers 


Certain trends today seem to challenge world leaders as the dawn of the 
21st century approaches, and the Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro held in 1991 
did not do much to help the situation. The following comparative data for the 
years 1972 to 1992 gives a vivid picture of the trends in question: 


Species i 
There were just under two million African elephants left in 1972, one of 
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thousands of species known to have become endangered by humanity. A wave 
of extinctions unprecedented since the last Ice Age had begun. In 1992, there were 
only about 600,000 African elephants left, mainly because of ivory poaching. 


Fisheries 

56 million tonnes of fish were taken from the earth's oceans in 1972 as 
nations expanded deep sea fleets and sought protein from the sea. In 1992, the 
catch has risen to about 90 million tonnes a year. Fish stocks depute increasingly 
to the point of collapse. 


Rain Forests 

Up to a third of the earth’s girdle of tropical rain forests had been 
destroyed. About 0.5 per cent ofthe remainder was being lost each year—some 
100,000 square kilometers, an area the size of Iceland. In 1992, deforestation rate 
was thought to have risen to roughly 170,000 square kilometers a year. 


Mega-Cities 

There were three cities with over 10 million inhabitants, two of them in 
the developed countries. 38 per cent of the world’s population lived in towns 
and cities. In 1992, there were 13 cities with over 10 million people, nine ofthem 
in developing countries. 46 per cent ofthe population is urban: by 2000 half will 
be. 


Ozone-Layer 

No one knew how much ozone-layer destroying chlorine was in the 
atmosphere; the holeit caused over the Antarctic had yet to open. Chlorine comes 
from CFCs and other widely-used industrial chemicals. By 1975, the chlorine 
concentration was 1.4 parts per billion, now it is just under 3 — enough to open 
a hole in the ozone-layer each Antarctic spring 


Global Warming 

16 billion tonnes of carbon dioxide, chief of the climate changing 
greenhouse gases, were released into the air from the burning of fossil fuels and 
cement manufacture. The concentration in the atmosphere stood at 327 parts per 
million. In 1992, 23 billion tonnes of carbon dioxide was likely to have been 
released; the concentration now stands at 356 parts per million. Forest burning 
is adding more. 
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Transport | 

There were 250 million motor vehicles, including 200 million cars. Their 
pollution was confined almost entirely to developed countries. In 1992, there 
were just over 600 million motor vehicles, including 480 million cars. Devel- 
oped nations still have the great majority, but vehicles help make the air 
dangerous in many Third World cities. 


Nuclear Power 

There were just over 100 nuclear reactors generating electricity in 15 
countries. There had been no major radiation releases at commercial reactors (but 
two at military facilities in Britain and the USSR in 1972). Today, there are 428 
reactors in3 1 nations. There have been two severe accidents— Three Mile Island, 
in the United States, in 1979 and. Chernobyl, Ukraine, in 1986. 


-~ War and Refugees 

Nations spent $680 billion (in 1988 prices) on arms and armed forces. 
The number of refugees fleeing war was estimated to be about three million. 
Global military spending in 1992 was expected to be just under $800 billion 
(1988 prices). The number of refugees in a more crowded planet is put at 15 
million. 
Population : 

The earth's population was 3.84 billion, of whom 72 per cent lived in 
developing countries in 1972. In 1992, the earth’s population was 5.47 billion— 
of whom 77 per cent lived in developing countries — and growing faster than ever 
before. Each year, the number rises by 95 million — the planet’s entire population 
in 1000 g.c.' 


These trends have serious implications for Africa in particular and for 
the world in general. First, Africa, already stricken by drought and a host of other 
problems, could suffer even more. Secondly, the current business as usual 
scenarios for energy use ahd population could make it very difficult for homo 
sapiens (the so-called wise ones) to stay ori Earth for even a fraction of the 63 
million years that the small-brained dinosaurs managed. Thirdly, much environ- 
mental damage is irreversible over inestimable number of years. We are 
incapable of putting lost ozone back into the atmosphere or recreating extinct 
species. How long would it take to restore soil or tropical rainforest losses? 


Fourthly, the trends for many environmental issues such as ozone 
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depletion, acid rain, climate change and rainforest destruction also take decades 
to identify and reverse. Furthermore, successful action on the most serious 
environmental threats is more complex without global agreements between the 
rich and poor countries of the world, a daunting political task requiring strong 
national action and innovative global diplomacy. 


Finally, eco-hazards are often unpredictable — the size of the first 
measured ozone hole was significantly bigger than scientists had predicted. This 
means that we must pursue a proactive policy of limiting the impact of synthetic 
chemicals and other potential ‘environmental damage, rather than the reactive 
policy ofloading such things into the biosphere and waiting to see what happens. 


A key condition for a successful proactive policy is the public's right to 
know about what we are exposing their communities and planet Earthto Such 
freedom ofaccessto environmental information, communication and data would 
help to identify early signs of environmental or human harm and to provide the 
public with a full picture of the implications for environmental pollution of 
industrial activities. 


COMMUNICATION AND THE ENVIRONMENT: THE ISLAMIC VIEW 
Allah's Creation: Not for Idle Sport 


Allah tells us that He had not created the things in the universe, including 
plants, animals and the physical environment, for nothing: 


And [know that] We have not created the heavens and the 
earth and all that is between them in mere idle play. 
(Qur'an, XX1:16—M. Asad). ` 


“Communities Like You’ 


And while we may, in our human pride, exclude animals or mammals — 
including marine life and flying creatures — from our view of what is important, 
Allah, our Creator and their Creator, in fact, the Creator ofall things, tells us that 
they are but communities like ourselves as they too live a life, individual and 
social, as we do: 
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There is not an animal (that lives) on the earth, nora being 
that flies on its wings, but (forms part of) communities 
like you... (Qur'an, VI:38—Abdullah Y. All). 


It is, therefore, imperative that they are treated with the respect that is due 
to Allah’s creatures. The destruction of these things constitutes a daring 
confrontation with the divine purpose and, indeed, an act of wicked oppression. 
The Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h.) once ordered aman who had taken some young 
birds, followed by their mother, from their habitat to return them to the place 
where he had taken them from.. (Hadith — Abu Dawud) 


They Glorify Allah 


In the course of fulfilling the purpose of their creation, these other 
creatures glorify Allah in their own ways not known to us. Allah says: l 


Art thou not aware that it is God whose limitless glory 
all [creatures] that are in the heavens and on earth extol, 
even the birds as they spread out their wings? Each [of 
them] knows how to pray unto Him and to glorify Him; 
and God has full knowledge ofall that they do. (Qur'an, 
XXIV:41—9M. Asad). 


Allah 's Mercies 


The plants, fruits and their products are Allàh's bounteous mercies and 
should therefore be so treated. Besides being, in its own right, part of Allah's 
creation, the vegetable world is of great benefit to mankind, and for those two 
reasons deserve man's protection from destruction and undue pollution. 


It is He who has spread out the earth for (His) creatures: 
therein is fruit and date-palms, producing spathes (en- 
closing dates); also corn, with (its) leaves and stalk for 
fodder, and sweet-smelling plants. Then which of the 
favours of your Lord will ye deny? (Qur'an, LV:10-13, 
— Abdullah Y. Ali). 


Commenting on the values of some ofthe components oftheuniverse for 
man, the great theologian al-Ghazali says: 
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Allàh has placed in the mountains, clouds, seas and rains so many 
blessings for mankind that we cannot count them. The whole of the 
universeis as though one human body: the individual components of 
It are like the various parts of the human body, relating to, and co- 
operating with, one, another as do the parts ofthe human body. (JAya’ 
‘Ulum al-DIn). 


Preservation of the Beauty of Creation 


Allah's creation of beautiful things around us is made more meaningful 
and relevantto us by our corresponding sense ofthe appreciation of beauty, which 
Is also a divine blessing: 


And the things on this earth which He has multiplied in 
varying colours (and qualities): verily in this is a Sign 
for men who celebrate the praise of Allah (in gratitude). 
(Qur'àn, XVI: 13—Abdullah Y. Ali). 


Destroyer is Wicked and Arrogant 


Therefore, only the wicked, arrogant and evil would go about destroying 
“tlth and progeny,” ‘‘crop and cattle," thus doing mischief and spreading 
corruption while he uses his rhetorical power to deceive others. Allah says: 


There is the type ofman whose speech about this world’s 
life may dazzle thee, and he calls God to witness about 
what is in his heart; yet is he the most contentious of 
enemies. When he turns his back, his aim everywhere 
is to spread mischief through the earth and destroy 
crops and cattle. But God loveth not mischief. (Qur'àn; 
11:204-205— Abdullah Y. Alli). 


The Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h.) said: 
Whoever kills a sparrow for nothing (should know that) it will cry 
aloud to Allah on the Day of Resurrection saying, “O my Lord, so 


and so killed me for nothing: he killed me for no good reason" 
(Hadiith—al-Nasa’i). 
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A woman was damned for (her behaviour to) a cat which she had tied 
up so that it died of hunger, for sheneither fed it norreleased it to catch 
insegts or reptiles for itself. (Hadith — Bukhan and Muslim). 


Divine Warning 


Allah’s creation is ‘‘all set in order." His wrath will descend on anyone 
who upsets that order, to introduce evil or mischief into it. He warns. 


Do no mischiefon the earth after it hath been set in order, 
but call on Him with fear and longing (in your hearts): 
for the Mercy of Allah is (always) near to those who do 
good. (Qur’an, VII:56,— Abdullah Y. Ali). 


The Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h.) said: 


Beware of stooling in the sources of water, a trodden path or (places 
of) shelter, all three of which are accursed actions. (Hadith—Abu 
Dàwud and Muslim). 


Let noneof youurinate ina stagnant pool of water. (Hadith—Bukhàn 
and Muslim). 


Following the guidance of the Prophet, his first successor, Abu Bakr, 
(May Allah be pleased with him) gave directions to leaders of the Muslim army 
saying, inter alia. 


donot go near the date palms (of your enemies even when you have 
defeated them), nor burn their harvest, nor cut the trees... (al-Ajuz, 
Manay, al-Ajus, Manahi] al-Shar ah). 


Viewed against the background of those divine statements and injunc- 
tions, and the guidance of the Prophet, the destruction of innocent creatures by 
anybody, especially somebody who calls himself a Muslim, is not permitted. A 
good Muslim would spontaneously act with respect towards Allah's creation and 
protect the environment. He will not distinguish action to counter environmental 
pollution from questions of morality and worship as all are guided by the same 
divinelaw. Knowing that one should not take substances that harmthebody, such 
as alcohol, drugs orunclean food, he will desist from them spontaneously without 
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needing an official campaign. In the same way, he will prefer lead-free petrol 
and other products which help to protect the environment. 


Conclusion 


From the Islamic communication perspective, the creation ofthe universe 
and the balance set by Allah are all clear in the overall ecological system of the 
earth, in which every animal, plant, mineral and human being plays its part in 
supporting the others. All are parts of Allah’s plan and nobody is allowed to 
disrupt this plan through any mischiefon earth. It isthe duty ofeverybodyto check 
onthose who attempt to destroy the environment, and to put pressure onthose who 
have the power to protect it. 


Environmental problems can no more be understood than can any other 
human problem without using intelligence, imagination and breadth of vision. 
And to a Muslim, breadth of vision is unthinkable without the Divine dimension 
which can hardly be grasped without Revealed Guidance contained in the Qur'an. 
There is nothing in Islam that would command adherence to any mass movement 
for a cleaner environment unless that movement has a spiritual awareness as its 
basis. But no membership would be forbidden automatically by its not being 
specifically Muslim. The case for membership would have to be judged 
according to the movement's nature, motives, actions and achievements. But if 
membership actually and consistently distracted the individual from his duty as 
a Muslim or involved him in dubious politics to the neglect of his family, he would 
have to reject rt. 


In the Islamic perspective, a weapon against all evils—including those 
of the modern world—is the worship of Allah and intelligent holding to the Divine 
Law andthe virtues of balance, moderation, objectivity, probity and love ofone's 
neighbour. 


Islamically speaking, the destruction of Allah's creatures is a wicked act 
of oppression, for all the creatures and products of the natural world have their 
own share of, and input into, the universal whole and the ecological beauty and 
balance. 
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VARIANTS IN 
KHAYYAMIC POETRY 


RALPH GROVES 


THIS study will examine some of the variants found in Khayyamic 
poetry. After a brief introduction to Omar Khayyàm, some variants in 
Khayyamic poetry will be presented to the reader. A hypothesis as to 
the causes of variations will be put forth and then criteria will be sug- 
gested to the reader for choosing the variant roba‘( $ , quatrain) most 
loyal to Khayyam's style. This approach is heavily indebted to Mr. 'Ali 
Dasthi (circa 1896-1982), a native Iranian scholar of great distinction. 
His book, Zn Search of Omar Khayyam (Persian Studies Monographs, 
ed. Ehsan Yarshater, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1971, 276 
pp.), explored the vast corpus of Khayyamic poetry and established 
criteria for selecting those robd‘is which are genuinely from Khayyam's 
hand and those which are attributed to him. The same criteria can be 
employed to determine the relative worth of variants. 


The adjectival form of "Khayyam" will be used throughout this 
study, because absolute certainty as to authorship of each robi still 
eludes us (hence, "Khayyamic poetry" rather than "Khayyam's poetry"). 


Many sources of Khayyamic poetry exist, both in Persian and in 
translation. The Center for Iranian Studies at Columbia University, for 
example, has over 150 volumes. For simplicity of comparison, two 
popular sources were selected for this study by Professor Dr. Ehsan Yar- 
shater, Director of the Center for Iranian Studies: Roba ‘iyat-e Hakim -e 
Khayyam-e Nisabüri, compiled and edited by M.A. Foruqi and Q. Qani, 
and Roba iyar-e Hakim-e Omar Khayyam, compiled and edited by Dr. F. 
Dozan. 


Unrhymed, literal translations into English will be crafted by this 
writer where needed for elucidation of discussions. Literal translations 
will be crafted, rather than borrowing from Edward Fitzgerald's rhymed 
translation, for the efficacy of close literal meanin gs. Fitzgerald's ver- 
sion, in contrast to a literal translation, was rendered into English by 
means of a free translation, sometimes combining two or more roba is. 
sometimes expanding a couplet of two misra 's( Pd hemistich) into 
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ed 

a full diz baitt ( (§°99, a type of quatrain), and sometimes taking a line 
from another Persian poet. His rendition was so successful to the 
English ear of Victorian society, with its epigrammatic style, many 
metaphors and twists, that he made Khayyam popular in the West. (An 
excellent volume of Fitzgerald's Khayyam is The Romance of the 
Rubaiyat, by the late A. J. Arberry [George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1959, 
244 pp.]. This volume is a reprinting of Fitzgerald's first edition with an 
introduction and notes.) With all due respect to Fitzgerald's poetic 
genius, literal, unrhymed translations will be crafted by this writer be- 
cause they are more useful in the context of this study where the em- 
phasis is on the Persian versions. Sometimes an entire roba ? will be 
translated and sometimes only the line, phrase, or word(s) in question. 


The system of transliteration which will be used is that of the 
Library of Congress, which system is also used by the Encyclopaedia 
Iranica. The onlyexceptions to this use may be within direct quotations 
from other sources, where the other writers’ systems of transliteration 
will be honored for the purpose of exactitude in quoting, and where 
Anglicized forms have become conventional. 


The order of the roba'is in the collections of Foruqi/Qani and 
Dozan differ. Each editor arranges roba‘s as he desires, although con- 
vention suggests that they be arranged alphabetically according to the 
last syllable. Collections vary greatly in the quantity of roba ‘s. 


Ghiyasoddin Abolfath Omar b. Ebrahim Khayyami lived most of 
his life in Nisapur in the northeast Iranian province of Khorasan. Ac- 
cording to the Indian scholar Swami Govinda Tirtha, he was born in A.D. 
1048. (Ail dates herein will be Anno Domini) He calculated 
Khayyam's death as having occurred in 1122, but two Russian scholars, 
B.A. Rozenfeld and A. P. Yushkevich, opined that the Hakim from 
Nisapur died in 1131 (See Omar Khayyam: Traktaty, Moscow, 1961). 
The latter date of death has been preferred by ‘Ali Dashti, who has ob- 
served that the Hakim’s contemporaries concurred that he lived a long 
life. The important point of determining Khayyam’s life-span is that of 
chronicling the political leaders and understanding the political en- 
vironment of his time so as to discern what impact politics had on his 
poetry: Khayyam lived during the Saljuk Period, and was employed for 
a time by the Saljuk Sultan Malekshah (reigned 1072-1092) on a project 
to build an observatory, probably in Isfahan. 
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Khayyam was principally a mathematician and astronomer by 
profession, not a poet. Professional poets had broad divans, including 
qasides, ghazals, qeta'ats, roba'iyats, and other forms. Khayyam’s 
preference for the roba'i form indicates his taciturn and pithy mathe- 
matical mind, and his exclusive use of the roba i form indicates that he 
had no ambition to be a professional poet. The roba i form is well-suited 
for epigrammatical thoughts: itis constructed with four lines in a stanza 
(with each stanza being independent, never a part of a stanzaic poem), 
ten to thirteen syllables per line, typically a rhyme-scheme of AABA 
(or, less commonly, AAAA), and rhythm according to the Qur’anic 
paradigm (which rhythm PE Y S a V i li y a S baitt). 


‘Ali Dashti postulated E + yt m PER eb have developed: 


.. his (Khayyam's) friends and associates must have written 
down verses they heard him recite, which were passed on to the 
others or left among their papers; Khayyam had such a 
reputation for learning and wisdom that his quatrains would 
naturally have impressed themselves on the minds of thoughtful 
people who were weary of the bickering of the traditionalists and 
the formalist jurists, and the frequent variant readings , suggest 
also that they circulated to begin with by word of mouth." 


Hence we see that variations may have occurred due to word-of- mouth 
transmissions. 


Ali Dashti expressed lofty praise for Khayyam’s skill as composer 
of roba 'is: 


The combination of balanced composition, simple language, clear 
expression, and profound thought in Khayyam's verses has 
always been a source of amazement to literary critics. In his 
hands, the quatrain form is a perfect example of the logical 
syllogism, with the fourth line conveying the conclusion to the 
premises contained in the first three.° 


The above quotation, summarizing much of Dashti's research into 
Khayyam's personality and poetic skill, can be helpful in determining 
whether a robat is by Khayyam’s hand or by another's and then at- 
tributed to him. It can be helpful also in determining which variant is 
preferable. These elements should be kept in mind: 
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1) balanced composition, 
2) simple language, - 
3) clear expression, 
4) profound thought, 


5) logical syllogism. 

In examining variants among Khayyamic roba'is, it is useful to 
divide them into several categories. Some variants involve only a 
change of preposition, e.g a 4 seen as a /Jin other texts. These 
variants of preposition are not of great import, but they will be men- 
tioned with examples so as to cover thoroughly the subject of 
variants. (Additions and deletions of conjuctions will be mentioned 
in this category as well). Another category of variants involves chan- 
ges of words other than prepositions and can have at least a small im- 
pact on the meaning, or substance, of a robà i, eg OU Ae seen 
as — J2]4 (vocative) in other versions (Foruqi/Qani robàá'i # 41, 
Dozan robá'i # 62, respectively), or j» seen as Jin other ver- 
sions (Forugi/Qani roba‘i # 43, Dozan robd'i #67, respectively). 
These will be called variants of substance. The third, and final, 
category involves variants of grammar, e.g. seen as elsewhere 
(Foruqi/Qani roba'i # 34, Dozan robà'i & 50, respectively). They 
both are indefinite forms of the same noun, but they differ insofar as 
the former is monosyllabic while the latter is disyllabic. 


In each case, Dashti's criteria will be employed in judging which 
variant is closer to Khayyamic style. These criteria are: balanced 
‘composition, simple language, clear expression, profound thought, and 
logical syllogism. If one roba T has simple language and another ap- 
pears to be excessively omate, the simpler one .will be selected in 
order to be loyal to Dasthi's criterion, If a particular variation seems 
to destroy the syllogism, then this writer will opt for the other one 
which is relatively more syllogistic. None of this is to suggest that ab- 
solute certainty of authorship can be asserted (even Dashü was 
cautious about such assertions!) This writer will merely exercise 
judgment, loyal to Dashti's criteria, in selecting variant roba'[s which 
better conform to Khayyamic style. 


In beginning this inquiry we now focus on the variants of 
preposition. This category includes additions or deletions of conjunc- 
tions. Hereinbelow are two roba‘is which contain variations: 
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CASE I 
Foruqi/Qani # 15* Dozan # 20 
M aj ee b Oe OL 
= Gb Ms 


OOS! oh Je Gu. polalhas 
sohih e NUR T Co 


A difference between these robá'is is the preposition Æ% in 
Foruqi/Qani# 15 found as /3in Dozan # 20. These variants of preposi- 
tion are found in the last hemistichs. The rhyme-scheme is not affected, 
because the prepositions are internal to each hemistich, and the metre is 
not affected because each preposition is a monosyllabic one. The mean- 
ing is not seriously affected: S. Haim defines the preposition /as “upon, 
on, over, to(ward)'" and defines the preposition y§as “in..., within..., at... 
on..., by... about”? with examples in each instance. Either preposition 
can mean "on," which makes the most sense in this robà T. 


It should be noted also that the last hemistich in Foruqi/Qani 
begins with Vi. , whereas that of Dozan begins with ORTE contrac- 
tion of the conjunction §and the preposition uj ). The contraction 
makes a monosyllable out of two words, thereby keeping the same 
metre. Another example of an addition of a conjunction, without a 
change of metre or meaning, is found in Foruqi/Qani 17 and Dozan # 
21, below. The roba Ts are otherwise identical: 


CASE II 
Foruqi/Qani # 17 Dozan # 21 


— tbe oy li 
S y, t's 
——.— T $a A e, 
LL ter Weds 


* The quoted roba‘is will not be footnoted as they can be found in the 
cited compilations in the sequence noted. 
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In Case I the preposition Z is preferable because the meaning of 
“on” is primary. The preposition /2 is possible, but Khayyam (per 
Dashti’s criteria) is supposed to have had clarity of expression and used 
simple language. The preposition zz is surely more clear and 
simple. The conjunction in both Cases I and II are unnecessary and can 
be omitted according to the same criteria. Therefore, Forugi/Qani# 15 
is preferable to Dozan # 20, and Dozan # 21 is preferable to 


Foruqi/Qani # 17. 


The following case offers also a minor variant of conjuctions: 


CASE Ul 
Foruqi/Qani # 26 Dozan # 33 

= 2A LULA 

rm a sp A, 

. MENT D jp hota 
The same of Dashti's criteria (clarity of expression and simple lan- 
guage) may encourage us to prefer the conjunction this time. The con- 
junction stands at the caesura of the last line, and may better serve the 


listener than merely a pause. Hence, Forugi/Qani 26 is preferable to 
Dozan # 33. 


A presentation of substantive variants may commence with the fol- 


lowing roba ts. 


CASE IV 
Foruqi/Qani # 26 Dozan # 36 


St Zerg Uh echt 
ves nett 
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The first line of the first hemistich shows P in Foruqi/Qani 
# 26and + in the corresponding place of Dozan # 36. There isa 
great difference between these opposites: ae? (is, existence), and 
ict (is not, non-existence). The former reads;"Becausenothing[remains] 
from each which is (i.e. exists), except wind in our hand....* The latter 
reads: “Because nothing [remains] from each which is not (i.e. does not 
exist), except wind in our hand..." The next line is identical in the two 
roba is: "Because [that which] exists [remains] from everything existent 
is deficiency and defeat..." The poet is obviously trying to say that noth- 
ing endures and that current forms change. Dashti said of Khayyam’s 
philosophy: “Khayyam regarded life and death as the recurring fluctua- 
tion of forms..." Further, Khayyam“... accepted that the creatures of 
the earth were composed of the four elements but had no idea how this 
composition was achieved, or whether it had any cause or purpose. One 
thing only seemed mathematically certain: it would not last. The com- 
ponent elements of each living creature flow constantly towards dissolu- 
tion, and after dissolution they will never be re-united in their original 
form.”’ The theme in the above robd Tis definitely a Khayyamic one, and 
Khayyam would have wanted to express that current forms break down 
to basic elements. The learned Hakim may have said that today’s 
“something” (current form) comes to “nothing” (the current form 
reduced to basic elements), but would he have said that “nothing” 
breaks down to "nothing"? Where is the message of the transformation 
of matter? Accordingly, Te "gis preferable, according to Dashti's 
criteria of clear expression and profound thought and his understanding 
of Khayyamic philosophy. 


CASE V 
Foruqi/Qani # 30 Dozan # 37 
"XR » gv. a e A wa 
Ob UG l AN o PTA 
— ttt 
pom tide, 
picks bn —1 I = 2 J 


* Translations on this page are by Ralph Groves. 
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The variation lies in the last word of the first line: $!7b in 

. * 
Foruqi/Qani # 30 and (JIszin Dozan 37. The noun Oye oved) 
1S M puri b (idol, in the sense of a beautiful 
woman) and p (sweetheart), whereas ditis not so comple- 
mented. — (JIXZ followed by mails Q UG makes a 
balanced composition. Considering the first line in context with the 
second line, (Jl9& (in Dozan's version) is clearly superior. The use 
of the varian taviolates the balance of the composition. 


A small point on orthographycan be mentioned in this case. The 
Foruqi/Qani version ofthe above robat uses the full form of Se] 
(third person singular of the verb fo spe} in the present indicative tense), 
whereas Dozan uses the contracted e^ There is no difference of rhyme 
or metre. 


CASE VI 
Foruqi/Qani # 7 Dozan # 13 





eoa Hy "ND | 
em ("UP 7 


p mw es oki 
fhe © sph OLY. C 


The major variation in this case lies with the first word of the last 
line: (sarin Foruqi/Qani # 7 and Fein Dozan # 13. The former is the 
second person singular in the perfect tense of the verb A 
(to see). Its initial position in the sentence renders the sentence inter- 
rogative. The latter is the second person singular in the imperative form 
(with vd prefix) of the verb Ü »r (to look), hence: "look thou!" 
Here we may apply Dashti's criterion of the logical syllogism, recalling 
that in Khayyam’s hands "... the quatrain's form is the perfect example 
ofthe logical syllogism, with the fourth line conveying the conclusion to 
the premises contained in the first three.” The concluding line would be 
too weak with an interrogative. Accordingly, Dozan # 13 is superior. 
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CASE VII 
Foruqi/Qani # 41 Dozan # 62 

: P L i yak 

tS iS i ya 
Aa AJA Lr 

e clot WC INA 

The major variation between these wo versions lies in the last line: 

Foruqy/Qani# 41 has U (to hear) whereas Dozan # 62 
has sve (brother as a vocative: “O brother!”). The version of 
Foruqi/Qani means “To hear the sound of the kettledrum is pleasant 
from afar."* This reflects a Khayyamic theme that promises of heaven 
are as empty as a drum, and concludes nicely from the preceding line: 
"Take thou the cash and let go of the credit." Dozan inserts brother 
(vocative) in the place of to hear. "The sound of the kettledrum, O 
brother, is pleasant from afar." (A translation using the vocative is ap- 
propriate when the person addressed is not literally a brother and when 
nO possessive suffix is appended to the noun.) The version of 
Foruqi/Qani is superior because Khayyàm the mathematician, the user 
of pithy and epigrammatic style, would not have deviated from a rational 
sentence in order to invoke an emotional vocative. Supportive of this 
view is a survey by this writer of the roba is considered almost certainly 
Khayyam's by Dashti: none of them invokes a vocative in the last line. 
(See Chapter 7 — The Selected Quatrains —pp. 185-199 of In Search of 
Omar Khayyam.) 





There 15 also a minor variünt int the first line: the version of 
Foruqi/Qani uses Ü à contraction of Uf fiat that" (preposi- 
tion/demonstrative), whereas Dozan uses lAa contraction of (Jthe first 
person singular pronoun, and !/, the marker of the direct object. The 
same mathematical precision, which. Khayyam employed elsewhere 
would suggest that | Ais superior: “They say” (or, “It is said,” as English 
prefers indirect references) “to me [that] Heaven with nymphs is 
pleasant." Would Khayyam say: “It is said that that Heaven with 
nymphs is pleasant"? That Heaven? Is there another one? The 


———— — — 


p Translations on thus page are by Ralph Groves. 
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monosyllabic Oy and the disyllabic [^ offer another hint as to 
which is superior based on syllables alone. With the disyllabic 
there are ten syllables in the first line (the standard minimum). With the 
monosyllabic Ü there are only nine syllables. 


CASE VIII 
Foruqi/Qani # 43 Dozan # 67 
mes —7 ip Pubs 
sae a Lp sin JA 
AM, UL ITA fU adi n bv; 
Nin Lr a EP. rz c | 


The robá'is above show a different kind of variation, where each 
robü'i could be contributive to a third one which would be more inter- 
nally- consistent. The third line of Dozan # 67 starts 
with as? (nourishment) whereas the third line of Foruqi/Qani 
# 43 starts with b (a wine-glass). Internal to the same line in 
Dozan's version is 0? (wine) and internal to the same line in the ver- 
sion of Foruqi/Qani is cà harp, a lyre). Both lines make sense: ` 


Dozan: “Nourishment and an idol and wine upon the field."* 


Forugi/Qani: "A wine-glass and an idol and a harp (or lyre) 
upon the field.“ 


The theme is Khayyamic, although it is difficult to be certain as to 
which roba‘iis Khagyam's own. Per Dashti, wine was Khayyam’s symbol 
and allegory of the good life, to be enjoyed while available, but never an 
end in itself. Even though the theme in the £bove lines is Khayyamic, is 
it possible that Khayyam wrote neither one? "Khayyam's most striking 
characteristic was his exactness in the choice of images; one cannot im- 
agine him speaking of the cup-bearer pouring wine into the ‘fragon,’ i 
stead of into a cup or a bowl.” Should there not be an inversion dria 


words, thus?: oe 
Uy 


Gk 
ib, Sol 


3 , Translations on this page are by Ralph Groves. 
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Perhaps Khayyam’s exactitude produced this line: 


SM DT IDM cU 


“A wine-glass and an idol and wine upon the field.” 


The imagery is thus more compact, less ornate: we are on the field 
with a beloved and acup of wine. Does this setting need the addition of 
“nourishment” for a poet of epigrammatic style? 


A small variant also exists in the last line: the version of 
Foruqi/Qani uses conjunction 9 whereas the version of Dozan pauses 
at the caesura. As was mentioned in Case III, a conjunction standing 
at the caesura may better serve the listener than merely a pause. 


CASE Ix 
Foruqi/Qani # 138 Dozan # 242 


DI EA | Biss gur— Dy. 
Juro ls) Cds uas eut 


pom ys db Ayes 
—— DAT UTE T 


This roba i hae a major variation in its second line: the version of 
Forugi/Qani contains (77 (a breath, a moment) whereas the version of 
Dozan has (° (the world, or the imperative of els “to cause to leap 
or escape.”!°) The meanings: 


Line 1: “Arise, do not partake of the sorrows of this transient 
world."* 


Line 2: "Sit thou!, and for a moment [partake of] transient 
joy." (Foruqi/Qani) 


Line 2: "Sit thou!, and escape towards transient joy." (Dozan) 


" Translations on this page. except for the foomoted quatrain, are by 
Ralph Groves. T 
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The notion of transience is definitely Khayyamic, whether tran- 
sience of the world in general or transience of the joys that may be found 
therein. Khayyam knew that we cannot escape from eventual death and 
the dissolution of our elements. "Everything is insubstantial illusion; 
only one truth remains death, death without return.”!! Superficial ob- 
servers have considered Khayyam to be an Epicurean, but it was his 
central theme of the inevitability of death which encouraged him to 
favor enjoyment of our fleeting lives. This sentiment is summarized in a 
beautiful roba T which Dashti considers to be authentically Khayyam's 
(L.P. Elwell-Sutton’s translation): 

The moonlight floods the night with silvery sheen; 
A sweeter hour than this you'll never know. 
Be carefree then and glad, for many a moon 


Will shine upon you once you're in the grave." 


We are certain that Khayyam believed that the forms of matter 
are transient, but he never believed in an escape from this condition. 
He was peacefully resigned to the inevitability of death and so 
believed in savoring a few precious moments of pleasure. The version 
of Foruqi/Qani is superior to that of Dozan because it more clearly 
expresses the partaking of a joyous moment without entering into es- 
capism. 


CASE X 


Foruqi/Qani # 22 Dozan # 10 


gf Le Lf -r iod V 207 | 
ek Awe wrt 22 buf leat 2 x 


ADU s Lr c a o 
ZI LÁ e 


These versions commence with a substantive variant in the first 
word of the first line: Foruqi/Qani # 22 starts with s% and 
Dozan # 10 starts with EPRI (the genitival form ol 9lwith hamzah in- 
stead of ezafe). We may loosely consider these nouns as synonyms (per- 
haps both having a meaning of " substance") but a difference of nuance 
exists: quu / means "composition, combination, mixture, compound"? 
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whereas «jl means “ingredients, parts, members."!^ Dashti tells us 
that Khayyam believed that “creatures are formed by the merging of the 
elements, and by their dispersal they are destroyed."!5 A merging of ele- 
ments would be better described by 77 which invokes a concept 
of elements being united to form a new êntity. Thenoun | 7| in- 
vokes a concept of diverse elements co-existing in close proximity rather 
than a synthesis of diverse elements. 


enforced by the 
Le to join; connect 


The concept of synthesis is further 
verb w— re third person singular of ( 
v]. 5 Not only is the noun 4complemented byeput 
the version of Foruqi/Qani. ayyam's mathematical mind 
would not have violated the conventions of the language, so he would 
. have kept before the verb (pursuant to the conventional usage). 
Dozan's version has c2, (wine) in place of —— but Khayyam 
never used wine as a metaphor for the synthesis of the elements; its con- 
sumption was used as a metaphor to describe the enjoyment of our tran- . 
sient lives. (See Chapter 5 — Khayyàm's Wine Poetry — pp. 155-166 of In 
Search of Omar Khayyam.) 











b 


Line 2 O AT ruqiQani has the demonstrative pronoun (Jf 
after e whereas Dozan has the third person singular 
pronoun | (which is undifferentiated in Persian). "That" or "it" 
would be virtually interchangeable, with little impact on meaning. 


Line 3 sees yet another variation: Foruqi/Qani has € 2S1 
(genitival form of k foot) whereas Dozan has m 12^ (hand). 
Khayyam mentions both feet and hands in his roba fs, such as a foot step- 
ping on the remains of loved ones from ages past: 


cu Lt di 
iL a md A 
or a hand touching the neck of a wine-jug: 


—Á c (ifa nosse Ji, 


Either imagery in this robá'i is acceptable from a Khayyamic point of 
view. 
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CASE XI 


Foruqi/Qani # 54 Dozan it 86. 
a da bly AL Aet 
cb Li V ACA APO AVR 
— Chink Ory, 
—-— aui ab LA 


The discussion of substantive variants in Khayyamic roba is ends 
with the above example, a robá T with Sufistic elements. (The discussion 
could continue ad infinitum if all of the myriad Khayyamic collections 
were studied and compared, but these cases suffice in providing ex- 
amples for a method of choosing superior variants.) The variation) 
CaseXI,above,is foundinthesecondline:Foruqi/Qanift 54 contains A 
(total perfection) whereas Dozan # 86 contains A3 * av (minute, 
or subtle, discovery). Judging which is better will be facilitated by under- 
standing the general context: 

"Those who have gone* [to] the ocean of grace and knowledge, 

total perfection 
In they [shone as] candles. 

subtle discovery 


They presented not [a] way [out] from this dark night. 
It** is said [that] they have gone [the way of] fables and sleep."*** 


The general theme of this roba‘ is that there is no answer to the 
riddle which asks: whence have we come? whither do we go? Khayyam 
was aware that no answer will be forthcoming, that even men oflearning 
(“who have gone to the ocean of grace and knowledge") would not be 
able to provide an answer. Would Khayyam have characterized such 
men of learning as being in a state of "total perfection" or, rather, in a 
process of “subtle discovery"? “Total perfection" conjures an image of 
Sufis; "subtle discovery" conjures an image of a mathematician or a 
scientist. 


č G in the Persian of Khayyam's day had a broader semantic 
‘range than the (J45ot today: it meant “to go" as well as "to become”. 
** English prefers indirect references whereas Persian prefers direct references. 
*** Translations on this page are by Ralph Groves. 
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Khayyam mentioned the Sufis in his Persian treatise on the science 
of universals as those wo have the best type of religious belief “who do 
not seck knowledge, but try rather to purify the heart and refine the 
morals."" Jalal al-Din Romi was “...the greatest Sufi of Iran...,"!* and he 
expressed this purification and refinement thus: “You were clay and be- 
came heart, you were ignorant and became intelligent; he who has drawn 
you on so far will draw you beyond [this world]."? Khayyam himself, 
however, was drawn towards the sciences and to mathematics. 
Khayyam's sympathy for Sufis notwithstanding, the whole corpus of his 
literary work reflects the mind of a scientist and mathematician. Hence, 
“subtle discovery" may be more true to Khayyamic style. 


CASE XII 
Foruqi/Qani # 149 Dozan # 257 
= MOM GL — ji 
* » ^ 
: MAU epa 


p.n Qm psy pa tes 
PUY FA? — oU rak 
= eae 


The third category of this inquiry involves the grammatical 
variants. In Case XII, above, the third line has the variation: 
Forugi/Qani & 149 has ^ d RAD whereas Dozan # 257 
has : 4? instead. The difference between nz and /4 
is one of conjugation (first person plural, “we saw," and first person sin- 
gular, "I saw," respectively). It is difficult to suggest whether Khayyam 
would have preferred the singular or pluralin this case. The following 
words in Foruqi/Qani and in Dozan have essentially the same meaning 
(“which on,” "upon"). 


CASE XIII 
Foruqi/Qani # 34 Dozen # 50 
m ey 
eh Sey Wy - A odah sua 
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VR eA Rz uoa 


A» D 74 AI Of "T 9370 ul. 
m EESTI 


The initial phrase of the first line shows a substantive variation 
but wewillfocuson thegrammaticalvariations. Foruqi/Qani # 34 shows al 
and Dozan # 50 shows Af , the short infinitive and the infinitive, 
respectively, for the verb “to come.” (“The Short Infinitive is the Infini- 
tive from which the ending ()-an has fallen away.””) The roba'i of 
Foruqi/Qani juxtaposes two verbs thus: (f 744] . The infinitive form 
for /;peJ “to go,” implies the infinitive for af (thus avoiding con- 
fusion with the third person singular conjugation) therefore rendering 
this phrase equivalent to VIT which is found in Dozan. 


The first word of the third line shows another grammatical varia- 
tion: Forugi/Qani shows whereas Dozan shows . Both are in- 
definite nouns: means "a person" and means “someone.” For 
all practical purposes thie meanings are the same, but the rhythm can be 
affectedby theadditionordeletionofasyllable.Withthe monosyllabic 
the third line has twelve syllables. With the di-syllabic /¢ the third line 
has thirteen syllables. Either amount of syllables would be appropriate 
for a line in ayobai. Perhaps taste can suggest which is preferable. 


This study has dealt with variants in three major categories, those 
of preposition, substance, and grammar. Asa post-script one can men- 
tion a possible fourth category: historical variants. In Case VI we men- 
tioned Foruqi/JQani # 7 and Dozan # 13. Dozan HA 
(Bahram) in the first line and again in the third line and fourth line.’ 
Foruqi/Qani contains Ac A Jamgid) in the first line and Bahram in the 
third line and fourth line. Khayy&m is not specific about which Bahram 
he means: perhaps he means Bahram V Gor, the Sassanian monarch, or 
perhaps he means Bahram Shah “...the protégé of the Saldjuks.."^! who 
was Sultan of Ghazna and ruled 1117-1157. While the latter's dates of 
rule fall within Khayyam's last few years of life, it is more likely that 
Khayyàm was thinking of the Sassanian monarch. (This is all the more 
likely when he makes reference to ancient, ruined palaces in his roba i.) 
The consistency internal to the roba? when historical figures are men- 
tioned may be a point to consider: one variation mentions two historical 
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figures, such as a Bahram and a Jamsid (an ancient king, a culture hero, 
mentioned in the Shah Nàmeh) and another variation remains consis- 
tent with one figure. Dozan # 13 is superior in this regard because 
Khayyam, according to Dr. Dashti, perfected the logical syllogism, where 
the last line draws a conclusion from the previous three. Would 
Khayyam have started with Jamsid and concluded with Bahram? Ac- 
cordingly, Foruqi/Qani is an inferior variant. 


The subject of variants can be very broad in its scope. Even a com- 
pact examination can make the. examiner a more careful reader of 
roba'is, and other poetic forms, and can sharpen his eye when making a 
scansion. 
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MUNSHI DHAKA’-ALLAH 
AS A HISTORIAN 


JAVED ALI KHAN 


SHAMS AL-‘ULAMA’ Mawlavi Muhammad Dhaka’-Allah Khan (1832- 
1910), or Munshi Dhaka’-Allah, as he is popularly known, was a mathe- 
matician, writer, teacher, educationist, translator and historian. He was 
born in Delhi in a respectable family that lived at Bulagi Begum lane 
which lies close to the Jami‘ Masjid. The family lineage of Munshi 
Dhaka’-Allah goes back to the first Caliph Abū Bakr (632-34). His fami- 
ly moved out of Arabia in search of fortune and settled down at Ghazni 
moving later to Lahore. A scion of this family, Hafiz Muhammad ‘AL, 
moved over to Delhi. Here he was appointed tutor of Prince Awrangzib. 
Since then the successors of this family served as tutors of the children of 
the Royal Mughal House. Hafiz Muhammad Baqa’-Allah and Hafiz 
Thana’-Allah, the grandfather and father respectively of Munshi 
Dhaka’-Allah, were widely respected for their piety and scholarship. 
Naturally this had great bearing upon Dhaka’-Allah. 


Dhaka’-Allah received his preparatory education from his 
grandfather and parents. His grandfather would often take him by the 
hand to lead him to the Mughal court where he would receive compli- 
ments and prizes for his wit and intelligence by the ladies of the court. 
After receiving the traditional Islamic education, Dhaka’-Allah was ad- 
mitted to Dihli College. This college which was hitherto known by the 
name of Ghazial-Din Ka Madarsah (started in 1792) was upgraded into a 
college (1825) following the establishment of British hegemony over 
Delhi. 


Unlike Fort William College, Calcutta, Dihli College was not 
meant for European administrative trainees, but served as an institution 
for imparting full-fledged education in both Oriental and Western scien- 
ces, through the medium of Urdu. One of the most significant aspect of 
Dihh College is that it belies the general beliefthat the Muslims were to- 
tally averse to the study of English. In 1845, out of 460 students who 
were studying there, 245 had offered English, and the students were both 
Hindus and Muslims. Dihli College was to initiate the growth of a new 
culture bringing the East and West together in the understanding of 
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science and humanities. It was this institution which produced great 
men such as Ram Chander, Muhammad Dhaka’-Allah, Aloys Sprenger, 
Muhammad Husayn Azad and Pyare Lal Ashob. 


Dhaka’-Allah started his professional career as a teacher in his 
alma mater itself. He next joined Agra College as a teacher of Persian 
and Urdu. Later, in 1855 he was appointed Deputy Inspector of Schools 
of Buland Shahar and Muradabad. In 1866 he was appointed Head 
Master of Normal School, Delhi. In about 1869 he was appointed 
Professor of Vernacular Science and Literature at Central College, Al- 
lahabad."It was from here that he retired in 1887. Although science and 
mathematics were of special interest of Dhaka’-Allah, the field in which 
he worked seriously and won fame was history. He regarded the study of 
Indian history as a necessary prelude to the study of world history and 
civilization.’ 


Dhaka’-Allah’s historical works are Sawanih Umr Hadrat ‘Aliyah 
Malikah Mu'azzamah Mulki Safab Qaysar Wa ‘Ali Janab Prince Consort 
Albert? Ta'rikh-i Uritj-i 'Ahd-i Saltanat Inglishiyyah-i Hind?) Á'in-i 
Qaysari*Curzori-námah? Sawanih Umri Hajjt Muhammad Sami^A lah 
Khan Bahadur§ Ta’nkh-i Hindustan, and a few others.’ : 


Except for Ta'rikh-i Hindustan, the aforesaid works are in the na- 
ture of biographies or about British rule in India as is suggestive by the 
title of the works. The significant aspect about the biographies is that al- 
though they deal-essenually with the life history of a person, they are 
nevertheless replete with information regarding policies and functioning 
of the government, and about men associated with statecraft. Notably, 
the purpose of writing the Curzon-namah was to draw a favourable 
sketch.and to remove some of the misgivings among the Indians about 
Lord Curzon. 


"The other historical works, namely, Ta rikh-i 'Uritj-i ‘Ahd-iSaltanat 
Inglishiyyah-i Hind and À 'in-i Qaysart, chiefly relate to the expansion of 
British hegemony and the several administrative, social, and welfare ac- 
tivities of the Britishers. Specifically, the first work accounts about the 

‘British rule in India during the governor-generalship of Lord Auckland, 
Lord Ellenbrough and Lord Hardinge. Of the later work (i.e. A’in-i 
Qaysari), though not specifically stated by Dhaka'-Allah, one can see 
here the influence of the celebrated history of Akbar's reign, A’in-i Ak- 
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bari. The similarity in the titles of the two works, and their rhyming 
together (A’in-i Akbari : A’in-i Qaysar), is not just a coincidence. The 
purpose of writing the book was to give a full account of British rule in 
India. Of course, an added objective was to show the civilising effects of 
British rule and the benefits accrued following the introduction of 
science and technology. But nevertheless, some of Dhaka’-Allah’s ob- 
servations are worth noticing. For example, he says that spreading of 
net-work of rail-lines was intended to serve and consolidate British hold 
over the country. Here Dhaka’-Allah unconsciously expresses his real 
feelings that the Britishers promoted railways not for the benefit of the 
Indians but for their ulterior motives. Similarly the reason behind 
promotion of the growth of the Press was to draw out Indian public 
opinion. 


However, of the historical works, the one which made Dhaka’- 
Allah well-known is the Ta'rikh-i Hindistan.® This work, which runs into 
ten volumes, may be regarded as the magnum opus of Muhammad 
Dhaka'-Allah. Being the most important work of Dhaka’-Allah it has 
been examined under different sub-headings. —' 


Contents 


Ta'nkh-i Hindüstàn begins with an account of pre-Islamic Arabia, 
the rise of Islam, the period of the Caliphate (632-1258), a brief account 
of 118 Islamic dynasties which ruled over different parts of the world, 
Arab invasion of Sindh, the history of the Ghaznavids and Ghurids, and 
the establishment of the rule of the so-called Slave Dynasty in India. 


The second volume contains an account of the rule of the Khaljis, 
the Tughluqs, the Sayyids, and the Lodis. A notable feature of the por- 
tion about the Khaljis is the account of the price control scheme of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Khalji. 


The third volume consists of the first Mughal rulers, Babur and 
Humayun, and of the Pathan ruler Sher Shah (1540-45). Dhaka’-Allah 
specially praises Sher Shah, and points out that no British ruler could 
match him.? 


The fourth volume deals with the regional kingdoms — Sindh, 
Kashmir, Gujarat, Malwa, Khandesh, Bengal, Bihar, and Jaunpur; the 
Bahmani rulers, the Adil Shahis of Bijapur, the Nizam Shahis of Ahmad- 
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nagar, the Qutb Shahis of Golconda, the Imad Shahis of Berar, the Barid 
Shahis of Bidar, and, significantly, the advent of the Portuguese in the 
Deccan. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth volumes deal with the reigns of 
Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan, and Awrangzib, respectively. The political, 
administrative and other activities of each ruler have been described in 
great detail. He specially praises Awrangzib for his courage, devotion to 
duty, justice, and his concern for the Shari at. 


The ninth and tenth volumes contain descriptions of the decline of 
the Timurids from Awrangzib till the last Mughal emperor Bahadur 
Shah Zafar. This includes description of the war of succession, the 
Mughal-Sikh relations, Mughal-Maratha relations, Jahandar Shah, Far- 
rukhsiyar, the Sayyid Brothers, the Rathor Rajputs, the Shi‘ah-Sunni 
conflicts, the reign of Muhammad Shah, the invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, etc. 


A 


In the ifinal analysis he argues that Muslim rule was beneficial to 
India, and draws attention to some aspects of she cultural progress 
duringthe Mughal period. i 


Dhakā’-Allāh has penerally given information of political nature 
encompassing the affairs of the court, intrigues, diplomacy and political 
maaouvering, military expeditions, war and battles, transfers and posting 
of me&msabdárs, genealogical tables, exc. «But:atdimes he also provides 
various other useful information such ws'manners and ettiquette of the 
court, affaire d' amour, city planning and buildings, cutting of canals, 
spread of diseases such as plague, and other natural calamities,!° the land 
and its people, their beliefs, religious attitudes of the rulers,!! origin of 
Sikhism as a religion and its growth as a political power, the Raw- 
shaniyyah movement and growth of an ephemeral religious sect,!^ the 
activities of the Portuguese and their effort to win converts to Chris- 
tianity. Towards the end of his work? Dhaka’-Allah has dealt separately 
with coins under different rulers. While writing about Akbar's reign he 
especially pays great attention to administrative matters and gives valu- 
able information about developments in metallurgy, calligraphy and 
literature, and also about horses and elephants, hunting, catching of 
birds, etc. While recording the Mughal campaign of Assam, Dhaka'- 
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Allah gives detailed information about the topography and climate of 
Assam. About means of amusements, he specially refers to cock-fight- 
ing. He also furnishes information as to how elephants were caught in | 
Assam, how gold dust was sieved from the sands of river Brahmaputra. 
He writes further about women and their habits, and the laws of the 
country. He points out that in contemporary Assam salt was very dear. 
People ate flesh of all animals even of the dead ones. Normally, a man 
had four or five wives whom he could buy and sell. The people of Assam 
considered selling of elephants as bad omen. Dhaka -Allàh also refers to 
the local boat building techniques. He informs us that the Assamese, 
unlike the Hindus, did not hesitate in mixing and cating with the Mus- 
lims. However, significantly, the Muslims were not allowed to give 
adhan or offer namaz. He remarks that Muslims of Assam were not 
aware of their religious tenets. Similarly, Dhaka’-Allah gives valuable 
information about the Maratha land and its people. 


Basic Form 


Ta'rikh-i Hindustan is a detailed general history of the rise of Islam 
and of Muslim rule in India. It is arranged in a chronological form. The 
contents are dealt with under separate head-lines, but this has not been 
meticulously followed. A review and a summary of the contents of some 
volumes have also been presented. 


During the course of narration surahs from the Qur'àn and apt ver- 
ses in Persian and Urdu have been quoted. In particular, Dhaka’-Allah 
quotes the biographer of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and the composer of 
the famous Musaddas, Altaf Husayn Halt. 


Dhaka’-Allah is quite particular in mentioning dates in Hijri era 
and corresponding dates in other eras, such as the Samvat and the 
Gregorian calendars. The regnal years (Julius) have also been men- 
tioned. 


Very often Dhaka’-Allah gives the genealogical table of different 
dynasties. When describing about an Indian kingdom, he gives a list of 
India’s Hindu rulers who ruled before the coming of the Muslims. 


On the whole, Ta'rikh-i Hindtistan is quite informative, but does 
not seriously try to probe the cause and effect of any historical event. 
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Each event has been treated independently and described fully. Para- 
. graphs are extremely lengthy at times. He does not make use of foot- 
notes. 


Concept of History 


The Ta'rikh-i Hindustan begins with the discussion of the word 
Ta'rikh, the Muslim interest in history, the views of great historians such 
as Ibn Khaldun, Bayhagi, al-Birüni and Diya’ al-Din Barani. It then 
records that Muslim historiography began with the collection of the 
sayings of the Prophet Muhammad and the maghazi or the wars of the 
period. Effort to depict the truth of an account led to the evolution of 
the system of /srrad which aimed at checking the veracity of statements 
made in A hadith. Dhaka -Allàh also draws attention towards the writing 
of Tam hidat (Introductions) by Oriental historians. He opines that al- 
though they are not directly concerned with history, they are neverthe- 
less very thoughtful presentations. 


Dhaka '-Allah believes that a historian must be God-fearing, and 
must abstain from making statements that smack of rhetoric. Since 
people readily believe a historian, he must behave in a responsible man- 
mer, he will be accountable before God. Dhaka'-Allah writes that the 
task of a historian is to benefit mankind. He should not reduce himself 
to the position of a mere news-reporter, rather he should examine the 
past. That a historian may live up to the expectation which his subject 
demands, Dhaka’sAllah enumerates certain virtues and principles which 
a historian must cultiwate. A historian must be primarily honest, 
devout, of firm conviction, and must have knowledge of geography as 
well as of the different religions of the world. Secondly, he must narrate 
what actually happened with full details of local government, religion 
and beliefs, totems, trade and commerce and the various communities 
engaged in such activities, conveyance and communication, arts and 
craft, educational methods, development of science, etc.” He should 
not try to conceal anything. However, for reasons of expediency if he is 
unable to write the truth, then he must make hints of the actual happen- 
ings. He must not flatter, and must not let the subject-matter be over- 
shadowed by obscure events. More importantly Dhaka’-Allah stresses 
that efforts must be made to understand daily life and attitude of the 
people, the under-carpet happenings, and those forces which lie dor- 
mant but play an important role in shaping the events, so that different 
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forces and events can be pieced together and understood in their proper 
context.!* Above all, his language must be simple and lucid. 


In conformity with his view that medieval Indian history was a part 
of Islamic history, Dhaka’-Allah pays attention to the growth of Islamic 
historiography. He considers Ibn Ishàq as the earliest Muslim historian, 
and Ibn Khaldun as not only the greatest Muslim historian but also the 
greatest historian of medieval ages. Dhaka’-Allah writes at length about 
Ibn Khaldun's concept of history and his views about necessary tools re- 
quired for the writing of history. The cardinal point of Ibn Khaldün's 
thought is that the proper study of history requires knowledge of cause 
and effect of anyevent.? He joins Robert Flint, an eminent scholar and 
writer, in saying that it was Ibn Khaldun who first treated history as a 
science. Dhaka'-Allah, nevertheless, also points out some of the mis- 
takes of Ibn Khaldun, especially of his understanding of the Sun?! and 
comments that Ibn Khaldun did not follow meticulously his own estab- 
lished principles. In this context he also notes the criticism forwarded by 
some European scholars such as Dozi de Sleen and Ameri. 


Commenting on the views of Western scholars that Oriental his- 
tory is full of exaggeration, Dhaka'-Allah remarks that presenting an ex- 
aggerated account is not so harmful as that of giving false information. 
He quotes Mill's version that if Oriental languages have the charac- 
teristics of rhetorical expression, then likewise, the European languages 
abound in falsification.~ Interestingly, he also refers to Carlyle and Her- 
bert Spencer who believed that Europe had very few good books on his- 
tory.? Dhaka’-Allah believes that Asiatic historians write in such a man- 
ner that a person can take moral lessons from them, while this aspect is 
absent in European chronicles.*4 


Dhaka'-Allah also examines the views on history of some 
European writers such as Lord Bacon, Hegel, Voltaire, Carlyle, Elliot, 
Johnson and Mill. More importantly, he narrates how according to 
Professor Sealey history should be studied, and whether history should 
be considered a science or philosophy. He then compares the historical 
approaches of Western and Eastern historians. For example, he says that 
a European historian lays stress on the study of economic and cultural 
aspects of human life, while an Eastern historian does not attach such 
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importance to it. Dhaka’-Allah believes that in olden days the power of 
the sword was considered as the most powerful, and hence emphasis was 
laid on the description of war and battles.? Moreover, values keep on 
changing with «he passage of time. What was once considered good and 
worth emulating may in the succeeding period be decried as bad and un- 
worthy.” Dhaka'-Allàh opines that Muslim histories suffer in com- 
parison with the methodical and investigative histories of modem 
European writers, and do not help us much in understanding the cultural 
aspect. However, on the basis of modern standard the past historical ac- 
count can not be disparaged.” The past medieval histories, despite cer- 
tain shortcomings, have rendered great service to mankind. 


Finally, Dhaka’-Allah opines that the task of a historian is more 
difficult than that of a scientist because he is likely to succumb to pas- 
sions and emotions.“ He also enumerates the difficulties incurred in the 
study of these subjects. Further, he emphasizes the usefulness of study- 
ing history and says that it gives happiness, pleasure, judgement skill, ad- 
ministrative knowledge, etc. According to him the purpose of under- 
standing history is to take lessons from the past and pick up those ele- 
ments which are useful. This will help us to shape the present and the fu- 
ture. 7? 


Attitude and Tackling of Sources 


At the beginning-of each volume of Za rikh-i Hindustan Dhaka’- 
Allah mentions ‘the sources of his information. The sources are both 
Persian and English. He, however, does not meticulously quote the 
source during the course ofthe marration. At plauss he has mentioned 
the name of a book glong with the.author, while at other places he has 
simply named the author or the book. 


Precisely, Dhaka -Allah has used almost all the medieval Persian 
sources? available. He has also taken into account some English and 
Jain sources.?! For numismatic studies, Dhaka'-Allah has borrowed in- 
formatiqn from Thomson Edward’s book.* 


Dhakà'-Allah says that he has taken into account only those his- 
torical books which are considered reliable and authentic. He, however, 
notes that since histories by Hindu writers are not available, it is difficult 
to make a comparative study with those of Muslim writers.? Perhaps, 
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the intention of such a statement was to check the veracity of informa- 
tion. Dhakā'-Allāh is conscious of the shortcomings of Muslim his- 
- torians, but praises them for their emphasis on writing truth. 


Of the Persian chronicles of the Sultanat period, Dhaka’-Allah 
does not express his opinion except about a passage in Ta'rikh-i Firishtah 
wherein the assault on Somnath temple has been narrated and whose 
chief point of interest is that when the idol was broken, precious stones 
fell out. Dhaka’-Allah considers this as concocted account.” He places 
the statement of Abu Rayhan Biruni that Somnath was actuallya ling. As 
such, it was solid, and not hollow, and consequently, there is no point in 
believing that precious stones were stored in it.? It is also here that he 
ridicules the English sources (does not name the books) for their narra- 
tion that the Sandal gate of Somnath was carried away by Mahmud 
Ghaznavi, but was brought back by the Britishers from Ghazni in order 
to display it as a symbol of their triumph. Dhaka’-Allah also expresses 
doubts about the authenticity of Ibn Battutah's accounts. He believes 
that many of Ibn Battutah’s descriptions of India are not in conformity 
with records available in other contemporary sources. Dhaka’-Allah, 
however, does not give specific examples. 


Coming to the Mughal period Dhaka -Allah highly praises Abu 1- 
Fadl and his style of writing but characterises his work as laudatory.” In 
studying the sources of Awrangzib's reign, he begins with the remark 
that while other Mughal emperors’ lives had been written during their 
life-time, this was not the case with Awrangzib. Initially, Munshi 
Muhammad Kazim had been entrusted with the task of writing the his- 
tory of Awrangzib’s reign. But after ten years he was directed to discon- 
tinue the work by the emperor for the reason that such writing amounted 
to personality worship. Of the several Persian chronicles of the period, 
Ma'üthir-i ‘Alamgiri and Muntakhab al-Lubab of Musta'id Khan and 
Khafi Khan, respectively, are the target of special scrutiny by Dhaka - 
Allah. He remarks that Musta'id Khan wrote secretly and his work suf- 
fered from being a one-sided account.” About Khafi Khan, Dhaka" 
Allah mentions that his father was in the service of Murad Bakhsh, the 
brother of Awrangzib. He was, therefore, envious of Awrangzib.? Since 
Khafi Khan wrote many accounts on the basis of his father’s information, 
his writings smack of enmity" and are full of the seamy aspects of 
Awrangzib'srule. 
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In his biographical accounts Dhaka’-Allah shows immense capacity 
for rendering into Urdu materials contained in English sources accept- 
ing them without any scrutiny. But in Ta'rikh-i Hindustan he is very criti- 
cal of the account of European writers. Since he was well versed in 
English he had the advantage of examining their works critically. Apart 
from the works of well-known historians of the time, the various refer- 
ences made in the Ta'rikh-i Hindustan suggest that Dhaka’-Allah was 
fully aware of the accounts given by foreign travellers such as William 
Hawkins, Sir Thomas Roe, Sir Thomas Herbert, John Albert de Weleslo, 
Bernier, John Baptiste, Manucci and De Lite. 


Dhaka’-Allah criticizes Elliot and Blochmann for refusing to see 
any good in the personality of the Mughal emperor Jahangir and his 
rule.9 Dhakà'-All&h is also very critical of Whecler's statement that two 
daughters of Jahangir had accepted Christianity in order to free themsel- 
ves from the captivity of harem life. He questions the English historians 
as to why they do not name these daughters, for Jahangir had many 
daughters and some of them died in their childhood. Above all, how did 
the Christian priest succeed in having access to the harem.“ Dhaka’- 
Allah blames the English historians of taking delight in giving fictitious 
accounts in orderite make fun of the Mughal rulers. He refuses to accept 
the various incidents narrated by them in which Shahjahan failed to 
receive obeisance in the manner he wanted from the Persian repre- 
sentatives, and rather always fell a victim to the wit of the Persians.” 
Similarly, ‘he considers the statement of British historians that 
Awrangzib wanted to marry the widows of Dara Shikuh as a fanciful 
story Equally, Dhaka’-Allah considers Bernier's account of Jahan- 
Ara’ as malicious and intended to malign the Mughal emperor and the 
royal ladies.” He believes that Bernier wrote on the basis of hearsay.* 
The same is somewhat true about Dow.” 


In general Dhaka’-Allah accuses European historians of viewing 
the work of Muslim historians as unworthy and of evaluating the Muslim 
historians in an unfair manner. They suffer according to him from pre- 
conceived notions about medieval history and do not see any good in 
Muslim rule.’ He quotes the version of Sir Henry Lawrence that an 
Englishman even if he becomes an angel and begins to write the history 
of the Hindu and Muslim periods he cannot desist from finding fault.” 
However, despite such criticism he praises European scholars for their 
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effort in studying Oriental languages and constructing the history of 
. Islam and of ancient India on new lines, and remarks that the shortcom- 
ings of the European historians arise because they lack proper 
knowledge of Asiatic languages." 


Treatment of History 


In order to make his narration candid, Dhaka’-Allah has at times 
tried to compare the version of Indian chronicles with those of the 
Europeans. For example, at places he compares the statement of Abu'l- 
Fadl with that of Elphinstone,” and Colonel Tod's narration with ac- 
counts of the Persian sources? He even tries to rectify some of the er- 
rors’ committed by Elphinstone and Tod. However, despite Dhakà"- 
Allah’s belief that historical events must be studied in a scientific man- 
ner, he has himself not followed meticulously his own approach and has 
faltered at times. For example, he has followed the lines of medieval his- 
torians in saying that the projects of Muhammad bin Tughluq were ill- 
conceived without trying to study the inherent merits in them. On the 
contrary, with regard to the introduction of 'token-currency he remarks 
that it could not succeed because the government under Muhammad bin 
Tughluq lacked stability. He does make a reference to ‘Paper Currency’ 
but does not try to probe the function of such a Sem Similarly, while 
discussing ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalj's Deccan campaign, without inquiring 
into the matter, he endorses the view of Persian chronicles that just when 
the Muslims were about to be defeated divine help changed the fate of 
the battle. 


Dhaka -Allàh's treatment of Awrangzib deserves special attention. 
He describes Awrangzib as an indomitable and indefatigable ruler, full 
of piety and concern for his subjects. He does not hold him responsible 
for the downfall of the Mughal empire, and has taken pains to highlight 
some of the bright aspects of his rule. But at the same time he Is not an 
uncritical sympathiser of Awrangzib. He remarks that Awrangzib did 
not directly interfere in the beliefs of the Hindus, but certainly acted in a 
way which displeased the Hindus. For example, he unnecessarily or- 
dered that except the Rajputs, no other Hindu could ride.a horse, an 
elephant or a litter, without obtaining permission. Similarly, he injudi- 
ciously issued orders that Hindus were not to be appointed in state ser- 
vices. Dhaka’-Allah does not study this aspect in depth, but remarks that 
in essence such an order remained merely on paper and could not be 
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carried out to bring the desired results. Such a step failed to benefit the 
Muslims or dislodge the Hindus from their positions. On the other 
hand, it was sufficiently partisan to antagonize the Hindus and create 
chaos in the rank and file of the administration. 


Language 


Dhaka’-Allah has advocated that history must be written ih simple 
and intelligible language. He has himself generally written in chaste and 
lucid Urdu. But at times his descriptions are very lengthy, off the mark, 
and embedded with stiff phraseology. Often his narration is inter- 
spersed with Persian couplets, verses, and nibà is (quatrains). He also 
uses English words and phrases such as ‘government,’ ‘prototype, 
‘development of mind,’ ‘matter of opinion,’ etc. 


An Appraisal 


Muhammad Dhaka’-Allah Khan (1832-1910) was among the few 
Indians'to have quite early imbibed Western influence from the pioneer- 
ing efforts of the Dihli College. A mathematician turned historian, he 
was attracted towards history by the historica! works of Syed Ahmad 
Khan and the Dihli College. Later in life the skilful writings of Shibli 
Nu‘mani must have further attracted him towards history. The large 
number of sources, both Persian and English, that he used for his works 
shows that Dhaka’-Allah was a well read historian. He was fully conver- 
sant with the works of Elliot, Blochmann, Tod, James Mill, Thomson, 
John Kaye, and many others. Since he was well versed in English he had 
an advantage over some of the other Muslim historians of the time who 
did not have knowledge of English. 


Dhaka’-Allah’s historical writings had two main purposes which 
were, in a way, inter-connected. The first was to bring the advantages of 
Western liberal thought and education to his Urdu-speaking com- 
patriots, and to make them familiar with works written in English. He 
also admired some aspects of British rule, and wanted to remove some 
misgivings on this point. Naturally, he earned the admiration of the 
British ruling circle for this work. That he did so with the specific object 
of earning government favour is difficult to establish. The more so, be- 
cause his second purpose was to bring to light the prejudiced attitude of 
European historians with regard to Islamic history in the Indian subcon- 
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tinent. The latter purpose dominated his mind when he wrote the 
Ta'rikh-i Hindustan. In it, like Shibli, he tried to absolve some of the 
Mughal rulers such as Jahangir and Awrangzib of the accusations laid 
against them by European historians. He also criticized the Europeans 
for spreading wrong notions about Islam and Muslims. Naturally, this 
would not have endeared him to the rulers and administrators. 


Of all the historical works of Dhaka’-Allah, the Tarikh-i Hindüstün 
may be regarded as the most notable. It establishes him as a capable his- 
torian, and is very valuable in that it throws light on Dhaka’-Allah’s view 
of history. 


Dhaka’-Alléh wrote both biographies and history. His works mark 
a qualitative change as compared to some of the early works produced 
under the auspices of Fort St. George College and Fort William College. 
His works show the influence of Western methodology, for they contain 
use of index, foot-notes, appendixes and erratum. He also makes use of 
charts and data to elucidate the subject under discussion. In his 
biographical works he does not use the sources critically, rather he takes 
them as authorities: In terms of style and language he bears no com- 
parison with his junior contemporary Shibli Nu‘mani(1857-1914). His 
prose is simple, rather insipid at times, and lacks the lustre of Shibli's 
prose. 


In the Ta rikh-i Hindustan, Dhaka -Allàh appears to be a totally dif- 
ferent historian. To begin with, he shows a wider awareness of history, 
particularly Muslim historiography. He is also more critical towards his 
sources, and does not accept them as unquestionable authority. He 
cross-examines some of the statements of both Indian and European his- 
torians and comments upon the quality of their work as well as on their 
personality. He terms the account of European travellers as gossip- 
based histories and comments that European works suffer from fallacies. 
In particular, he accuses Colonel Tod a favourable bias towards the Raj- 
puts. More importantly, he also endeavours to project the benefits of 
Muslim rule in India. 


This brings us to an important point about the Ta'rikh-i Hindustan 
which is largely neglected. The work is often compared with Elliot and 
Dowson's famous work History of India As Told by Its Own Historians 
(hereinafter EDHT) though there are important differences between the 
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two. In EDHI, Elliot and Dowson do not write directly. They write in 
the words of medieval Indo-Persian chronicles. Their selection from the 
Persian historians is very purposive, and made with the clearly stated ob- 
jective of making the ‘Hindu baboos’ realize that they were much better 
off under British rule than under the Muslim rule. Dhaka" -Allàh tries to 
controvert this interpretation and he does so with some success. 


Dhaka’-Allah defends Jahangir from the accusation of just being 
ease-loving, and under the spell of Nur Jahan's charm. He asserts that if 
Jahangir is to be compared with the European rulers of contemporary 
times, he would emerge as a better ruler, and if one looks from the view 
of an ‘Orientalist,’ Jahangir will still appear as one of the noble kings. 


Dhaka -Allàh also disagrees with the characterization of Awrang- 
zib as intolerant, cruel, anti-Hindu, and as one who was solely respon- 
sible for the downfall of the Mughal empire. He considers some of the 
Shi‘ah historians of the reign as prejudiced against Awrangzib. Further, 
quoting passages from T.W. Arnold's Preaching of Islam, Dhaka'-Allah 
tries to emphasize that Awrangzib did not let religion interfere with his 
state policies." Dhaka’-Allah also draws attention towards the fact that 
Awrangzib did not punish or torture Hindus for their religious belief” 
and, like Shibli, argues that it is wrong to contend that the Rajputs 
withdrew their support. He says that Awrangzib kept in check the unruly 
Rajputs and suppressed the Marathas. He poses the question : had 
Awrangzib not enjoyed the confidence of his subjects, how was he able to 
carry the Mughal empire to its largest territorial extent. Dhaka’-Allah 
dismisses the generalization of some European writers that a good Mus- 
lim king could not ipso facto be a good ruler or that Islam had no in- 
herent qualities of greatness.’ He also demolishes the charge that some 
of the Muslim rulersdestroyed Hindu works on history.” 


The few articles appended to volume X are in reply to James Mill's 
opinion as expressed in his book History of British India. Dhaka'-Allah 
tries to show here the benefits of Muslim rule to Hindus in India. He 
states that the Muslims who came to India as conquerors were Superior 
to the native Hindus in all departments of life. Even the Europeans 
were no match to them, who, till recent times, did not even have written: 
laws. The Mughals had great sense of justice and were benevolent rulers 
who worked for the welfare of their subjects. Their rule is commendable 
if one looks at the religious and cultural diversity of the Indian people. 
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The Mughals contributed greatly, in accordance with the needs of the 
time, to the growth of science and technology. The several forts, 
mausoleums, bridges, canals, improvements in textile industry, etc., all 
reflect the great engineering skill of the period. In response to the claim 
of the British that under no time in Indian history, taxation was so light as : 
under their rule, Dhaka’-Allah remarks that under Islamic rule whatever 
was exacted was returned back to the soil in some way or the other; but 
under the British rule it was carried away to a distant country.°! 


Dhaka’-Allah also comments that of the many Europeans who 
visited India, a few wrote casual accounts of India in their language. It 
served as the basic source to some European historians who did not visit 
India and did not take into account the native sources. They relied more 
on hearsay. Their gossip-based histories were, however, read with 
delight by the Europeans and it gave currency to many false notions. On 
the other hand, even learned Indian scholars were considered illiterate 
and their work as unworthy of notice by the Europeans. In this context, 
Dhaka'-Allah asserts that Indian Muslims have contributed remarkably 
to historical studies more than any other Asiatic country could claim. 


Dhaka’-Allah, although well-versed in English, undertook histori- 
cal writings in Urdu. His object in doing so was to propagate the mes- 
sage that education should be imparted through the medium of the ver- 
nacular. 


Finally, we have to remember that in terms of Scope and coverage 
of the subject, Ta rikh-i Hindustan stands as unique in the history of his- 
toriography in Indian languages. No similar work exists during this 
period in another Indian language. 


"- 


NOTES 


(1) CF Andrews, Zakaullah of Delhi, p.112. 


(2) The work is not easily available now. but a copy printed at Shams al-Matba', 
Delhi, 1904. is available at the Salar Jung Museum. Hyderabad. 


(3) A printed copy of it is preserved in the Salar Jung Museum. Hyderabad. It was. 
published in 1904 at Shams al-Matba'. Delhi. by Muhammad Atà -Allàh. 
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A printed copy of the book is preserved in the Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad. 
It was published from Shams al-Matba' by Muhammad Ata’-Allah at Delhi in 
December 1904. 


A printed copy of Ciuzon-namah is preserved in the library of Khuda Bakhsh 
Khan Oriental Public Library, Patna. It was published in 1907 at Delhi by Mush- 
tig Press under the supervision of Mushtaq Husayn. 


A printed copy of it is preserved in the Khuda Bahksh Khan Oriental Public 
Library. Patna. It was published by Matba' Nur al-Islam, Hyderabad Deccan, 
1909. 


Two other works of Dhaka’-Allah are MiuAimimat-! ‘Azim and Farhangd Farung kT 
Ta'rikh. The former deals with the account of wars between Britain and other 
countries, except India, during the reign of Queen Victoria. The latter is a history 
of European civilization and life of Queen Victoria and Prince consort. These 
books, however, could not be traced for historical examination. See Ram Babu 
Saksena, Á History of Urdu Líterature, 1927, p. 296. 


Dhaka -Allàh also translated the French work Risalaha Tadhklrat of 
Garcin de Tassy. It contains Tadhkirahs of Hindi and Urdu poets, The work 
was first translated into English. Subsequently Dhaka’-Allah translated the 
English version mto‘Urdu. ft was first published in March 1879 by Matba’ 
Mufid ‘Amm. Lahore. "The work has been edited by Dr. Tanweer Ahmad 
Alavi, 1968, and published ‘by Matba* Mazhar al-Aja'ib. A printed copy of 
it is preserved in the Khuda Bakhsh Khan Oriental Public Library, Patna. 
Ta'rikh-i Hindustan consisis of ten volumes. All the volumes were published 
under the supervision of Muhammad Muqtada Khan Sherwani at Matba’ In- 
stitute, Aligarh. between 1915 and 1918, The first volume consists of 404 pages, 
the second of 394 pages. the third of 508 pages. the fourth of 776 pages. the fifth of 
1004 pages. the sixth of 300 pages. the seventh of 554 pages. the eighth of 506 
pages. the ninth of 360 pages. and the tenth of 30,pages. It amounts to a total of 
4836pages. which represents 2 stupendous effort by any standard. 


Ta'ñkha Hindüstan: vol. ii.'p.90. 


-Mentions about the serious earthquake that took place during the reign of 


Sikander Lodi in the year 1505. See Ta'riEhi-i Hindustan, volii. p 364. 


For example. Sikander Lodi banned the worship of SAlrala Devi (Small-Pox), and 
imposed certain religious restrictions upon the Hindus of Mathura. SeewoL ii, p. 
374. 


Dhaka -Alláh records that during the reign of emperor'Muhammad Shah (1719- 
1748) a new religious faith was started by Muhammad Husayn. He belonged to 
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Mashhad but had settled down at Kabul for some time. Here he married a rela- 
tive of Subahdar of Kabul, Umdat al-Amir Khan. He later marched towards 
Delhi and had with him several followers. By the use of ancient Persian words he 
tried to give birth to a new language. He tried to establish a new creed by 
propagating that between Prophethood and Imámat les the stage of Bagoghyat 
[sic.], and declared himself a Begog. He also wrote a book and named it A/Zrah 
Muqaddas, which he claimed equalled the Holy Qur'an. He named himself as 
Namud-Allah and Namüd. Likewise, he named one of his disciple as Farübüd. 
Mughal emperor Farrukhsiyar (1713-1719) secretly went to meet him. The new 
creed, however, soon died out. For details see vol. ix, pp. 204-5. Reference about 
this faith has also been made in an earlier book entitled Ta'rfkA-i Hindüstan (1781- 
82) by an anonymous writer. For details, see my article ‘Beginnings of Historical 
Writings in Urdu,’ Journal of the Pakistan Historical Soclety, voL xlii, January 1994, 
Part 1, pp. 25-27, 34. 


Ta'rkh-i Hindustan, voL x. 
Ibid.. vol. i, p. 9. 

Ibid.. vol. ii. p. 57. 
Ibid.. voL i. p. 14. . 
Ibid.. vol. ii. pp. 61-62. 
Ibid.. p. 59. 

Ibid., vol. i, p. 18. 
Ibid., p. 15. 

Ibid., p. 27. 

Ibid., p. 36. 

Ibid., vol. il, p. 63. 
Ibid., p. 262. 

Ibid., pp. 51-52. 

Ibid., p. 52. | 
Ibid.. vol. 1. p. 52. 
Ibid., p. 55. 

Ibid., p. 63. 
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Among the sources mentioned are Ta'rikh-i Firuz Shahi of Diya’ al- Din Barani, 
Ta'rikh-i Firüz Shāhf of Shams Siraj Afi, Travelogue of Ibn Battutah, Habib al- 
Siyar, Ta’rikht Rawdat al-Safa, Ta'rikh-i Salatin Afághinah of Ahmad Yadgar, 
Ta'rikh-i Dà'iidlof A bd-Allàh, Ta'rikh- Khan Jahan Lodfof Ntmat-Allah, Tuzuk- 
Baburi, Akbai-nümah of Abu -Fadl Ta'rikh4 Shei-Shahl of Abbas Khan Sher- 
want, Ta'rfkh-i Rashidf of Mirza Haydar Duglat, Muntakhabat al-Tawarikh of Abd 
al-Qadir Badayuni, Zafar-namah of Mulla Yezdi, RajatranginI. Ratan Mala of 
7 Kríshnaji Sing al-Tawarikh Bahmant, Mirat-i Sikandan, Ta'īkh-i Matwah, Dabis- 
ten Madhahib, Ma'athir al-Umaià', Pad shah-nàmah of Muhammad Amm Qaz- 
vini Padshah-namah of Abd al-Majid Lahiri. Shāhjahān-nāmah of 'Ināyat Khan, 
ga Salih or Sháhjahán-namah of Muhammad Salih Kambuh, ‘Alamgir 
námah of Munshi Muhammad Kazim, Ma'aihir Alam giri of Muhammad Saqi 
Khán Masta‘id, Fut&hai4 ‘Alamgir of Muhammad Ma'süm, Jangnamah Ni'mat 
Khan ‘Alf of Nimat Khan Alt, Adabd Alam gr of Munshi Abu']-Fath, Ruq'ad 
‘Alamgir and Slyar al-M xta akhkhirin of Tabataba t. A less-noticed work Ta'rikh-i 
Assam of Thlish has also been utilised. 


Some of the English sources taken into account are Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan by Colonel Tod, and The Preaching af Islam by T.W. Arnold. He also 
quotes H.M. Elliot, Priest Kcatrose. Manucci, Bernier and Elphinstone. He 
opinesthat Colonel Tod was'sympathetic towards the Rajputs, and hence, wrote a 
biased account. Sce Ea wikh-a Hindustan, vol. vi. p. 359. 


Taatkh-iMindtustar, vol. x. p. 25. 

Ibid., val. v.p. 355. 

Ibid.. vol. t.p. 291. 

Ibid. i i 
Ibid. p. 292. 

Ibid., vol. ii. p. 140. 

Ibid , vol. L p. 44. 

Ibid.. vol. viii. p. 274. 


Dhakà'-Alláh does not explicitly state as to why was Khaíi Khan's father 
unhappy. 
Ta' kh Hindusiaa, vol. vill. p. 274. 


For the complication of Sawanih ‘Umi Hadiat ‘Aliyah Malikah Mu'a--amah 
Muiki Safab Wa ‘Alf Janab Prince Consort Albert, Dhaka -Allah states that he used 
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(44) 
(45) 
(46) 


(47) 


(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 


twenty to thirty books, Specifically, however, he mentions the following sources : 
General Grey's Early Years of Pnnce Conson, Greyule's Memoirs (1617-1860), 
Home's Life of Victoria, and the Diary of the Queen. According to Dhaka -Allàh 
the last two books were prepared under the supervision of the Queen herself. 
With regard to Ta'rikh4 'Uraj4 'Aha- Saltanat Inglishiyyah4 Hind, he refers to 
some authors such as Captain Trotter, Lady Seal and Major Outram. In respect 
to Curzon-namah, it is based upon the speeches of Lord Curzon and edited by Sir 
Thomas Raleigh. Papers and magazines commending Lord Curzon's work and 
policies have also been used. 


Elliot believes that Jahangir's ordinances lacked novelty. Many of its provisions 
were never promulgated, or were already enforced during the reign of Sher Shah 
and Akbar. Blochmann. on the other hand, belicves that Jahangir was bad 
tempered. cruci, and that during his reign there was a decline in the revenues of 
the state. Sec Ta'rikh- Hindastan, vol. vi. pp. 298-99. 


Ta'nikh-i Hindüstdn. vol. vii, p. 547. 
Ibid. 


The English account says that one of the widows of Prince Dara Shiküh was a 
Rajput who refused to marry Awrangzib. Another was a Christian lady of 
Udaipur of Jodhpur who married Awrangzib. See vol. viii, p. 467. 


Dr. Bernier narrates that Jahán- Ara’, the daughter of Shahjahan, was in love with 
a man who would secretly visit her. One day when the lover came, Jahan-Ara‘ hid 
him in the cauldron used for heating water for bath. When Shahjahan came to 
know about it. he ordered the eunuchs to lit fire beneath the cauldron. In this way 
the lover was roasted. Another story narrated by Bernier is that Jahan-Ara’ was 
in love with an Iranian kAAagnsaman. When Shahjahün came to know of it he 
poisoned the Iranian and he died instantaneously. Sce vol. vii. p. 482. 


Ta'rikh- Hindustan, vol. viii, p. 70. 
Ibid.. p. 32. 

Ibid.. vol. 1. p. 40. 

Ibid.. p. 36. 

Ibid., vol. v. p. 535. 

Ibid.. p. 359. 

Ibid.. vol. vi, p.3: voL ix. p. 8. 
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Ibid., vol. viii, p. 471. 
Ibid., vol. ix, p. 10. 
Ibid., p. 11. 
Ibid., p. 3. 

Ibid., vol. vi, p. 356. 
Ibid., voL v iù, p. 487. 


1995 


SOME ASPECTS OF . 
MUGHAL-BUNDELA RELATIONS 


RADHEY SHYAM 


THE story of Mughal-Bundela relations has been commented upon by 
many eminent scholars.. But it still needs reappraisal and an in depth 
study because it raises several questions relating to the rights of the dif- 
ferent Rajput clans, mansab and jdgir system and the policy of the im- 
perial administration in regard to the Rajput rulers and zamindars. 
Before making an attempt to examine the different facets of the Mughal- 
Bundela relations, it may be mentioned at the outset that such relations 
ought to be examined in the light of the general policy of the Mughal 
emperors towards the different Rajput clans and not in an isolated man- 
ner. The rise of the Bundela chiefs was looked upon seriously by the 
Mughals and they made efforts to accommodate them in the Mughal 
nobility as far as possible and to give them the status which they richly 
deserved. Throughout this period the imperial policy was to maintain 
proper balance between the different racial groups in the Mughal 
nobility on the one side, and the different Rajput clans, on the other. 
Sufficient care was taken to see that none of the clans gained dominance 
over the other within the parameters of the Mughal nobility and the 
mansab system. While granting promotions, the total mansabs of a fami- 
ly or clan were always kept in view. Again, with the growth of the 
Mughal nobility and the growing number of the members of the Orcha 
family there appeared a crisis in the jagirsystem in both the realms. The 
empire had adequate resources to expand its limits and provide jagirs to 
its nobles but the small state of Orcha had little scope of extending its 
arms with a view to provide lucrative jdgirs to the progenies of Raja 
Rudra Pratap. Thus, the jagir crisis continued to develop as the years 
rolled on. This crisis resulted in the prolonged trial of strength between 
the Mughal administration and the Bundelas which proved to be 
detrimental to both. While the descendants of Raja Rudra Pratap vied 
with one another for obtaining jágirs within Bundelkhand or for expand- 
ing their jagirs the Mughal administration took full advantage of their 
personal family feuds and at times intervened in the question of succes- 
sion to the gaddi of Orcha or played off the non-Bundela chiefs against 
the Bundelas. In short, there were different aspects and phases of the 
Mughal-Bundela relations. The internal problems of the Mughal 
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government and the internal affairs of the Orcha family both had a bear- 
ing on the relations between them. 


Raja Rudra Pratap, the founder of Orcha, who died in 1531 left be- 
hind several sons. His second wife Rani Muharban left Orcha 
alongwith her children and settled at Katera 22 miles east of Orcha. Her 
eldest son and the third son founded a new house at Mahewa.* Thus, the 
many descendants of Rudra Pratap spread in the different parts of Bun- 
delkhand. They took possession of land wherever they could find in this 
region. They had little to offer to the imperial power of Agra. Neither 
the Mughals nor the Afghans ever paid any attention to them. Being 
shielded by dense forests, deep valleys and ravines, mountains, passes 
and difficult routes, the Bundela chiefs were free to carry on their ac- 
tivities. Bharti Chand was succeeded by Madhukar Shah (1554-1592). 
By this time the Orcha house held control over the parganahs of Mau, 
Mahewa, Pandra, Narsapur, Durgapur, Karera, Magwan and Kunhra.? 
Asregards the other areas they were either held by the Bundelas or non- 
Bundelas. During the next twenty years Madhukar Shah became one of 
the leading Bundela chiefs, for he had made successful raids in the ad- 
joining areas and encroachments into the Gond territory, extending the 
sphere of his influence and raising a large army. He successfully control- 
led the ambitions of the members of the Orcha family. It seems that 
durzg this period the entire family stood as one unit. 


With the comquest of Malwa and the establishment the imperial 
hold over some of the Rajput states and Gondwana territory, the scope 
for Madhukar Shah's military actrvaty became limited. Though he was 
not faced with any problem refating to fairs, the future of the members 
of his house appeared to him bleak. His efforts to take possession of new 
land must have deprived the non-Bundela chieftains of their posses- 
sions. Consequently, such chieftains must have reported to the Mughal 
emperor about the emergence of a clan under the leadership of Raja 
Madhukar Shah of Orcha. Upon this, Akbar decided to take interest in 
this region. The demonstration of force under the imperial commanders 
such as Sayyid Mahmud Khan, Sayyid Muhammad of Amroha and the 
Sayyids of Barha in 1574* and in 1577 under Sadiq Khan, Raja Askaran 
and Mota Raja Udai Singh? only led to his temporary submission and 
loss of life on both the sides5 The death of Horal Shah, the eldest son of 
Madhukar, and the deep wounds received by Madhukar Shah and his 
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son Ram Shah reminded them of the designs ofthe Mughals. During the 
next seven years Madhukar Shah's sons grew up and he assigned the 
Jagirs to eight of his sons.’ Though he had joined the imperial service in 
the Deccan he had neither been given a mansab nor a jagir. His sons In- 
derjit and Sat Rai realized this position. They strengthened the fortifica- 
tions of Orcha, collected forces and resources to open an offensive 
against the Mughals. On completion of their preparations they informed 
their father and asked him to slip away from the imperial camp. Mad- 
hukar hah arrived at Orcha and raised the banner of revolt. This time 
the imperial forces under Shihab al-Din Ahmad Khan approached 
Orcha to suppress the rebellion. Though in the beginning due to the 
meiation of Raja Askaran and Jagannath, he offered submission but 
when he saw that the imperial administration was not prepared to recog- 
nize his status as an independent ruler or was not prepared to give him 
Jagirs, he resumed his activities. Upon this, the imperial forces 
plundered Orcha, fought a battle with the Bundelas near Kajwa, 
defeated and killed Madhukar's nephew Raghu Das, laid siege to the 
fort of Kajwa and then withdrew? During 1591-92 the Mughals again 
tried to reduce him to submission. Prince Murad who was on his way to 
Malwa pursued him but did not get much success.!° This was followed by 
the arrival of Sadiq Khan at Orcha. Raja Madhukar Shah intended to 
visit the court, yet his illness and feeble health prevented him from doing 
so. Sadiq Khan brought his son Ram Shah to Ujjain and thence to the 
court where the latter was received with great favour.!! It was in 1599 
that another of Madhukar Shah's sons, Ram Singh, was admitted into 
favour and was given the mansab of 500.? 


It seems that Akbar considered Raja Madhukar Shah an unruly 
and defiant zamindar not as a ruler of an independent Rajput state. 
Even after his submission on three different occasions he was neither 
honoured with his hereditary title nor with a rank. At the close of 
Akbar's reign the Bundela zamindárs who were recognized by the ad- 
ministration held only five parganahs, whose total jama‘ (revenue) was 
11,29,626 dams or Rs.28,2406.'° This means that the Mughal administra- 
tion did not recognize the other Bundela zamindars of this area, and they 
all continued to payrevenue to the ruler of Orcha. 


When after the death of Madhukar Shah in 1592, his son Ram Shah 
ascended the gaddi of Orcha he found his estate divided into 22 Jagirs out 
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of which only seven were held by the members of his family, 15 by Par- 
mars, Kachhwahas and Gaurs.'4 The non-availability of lucrative jagirs 
for the members of the Orcha family incensed its members and com- 
pelled them to take up arms. Madhukar's son Bir Singh Deo received a 
small jagir of Baruni which was quite insufficient for maintaining a big 
family He invaded Tonrgarh, Narwar, Kolras, Bhander and Irich, 
threatened Gwalior and adopted a rebellious attitude. Upon this 
Akbar ordered his brother Raja Ram Shah of Orcha and Raja Askaran 
to march against him. But Bir Singh Deo successfully repulsed their for- 
ces and compelled them to withdraw. Thereafter, Akbar sent Abu- 
Fadl, Pandit Jagannath and Durga Das, an uncle of Raja Ram Shah, 
against Bir Singh Deo. The latter continued to defy the imperial 
authority until he was called by Abd al- Rahim Khan Khanan to the Dec- 
can. He met 'Abd-Allàh Khàn and received a mansab and went to the 
Deccan to serve the imperial army there. During his absence, the 
Mughals established their outposts in Baruni. When Bir Singh Deo 
learnt about it he demanded his Jágir from 'Abd-Allah Khan. The latter 
promised to give him a jagirin the Deccan to which he did not agree. He, 
therefore, left the Deccan and returned to Baruni. Meanwhile, Sangram 
Shah, son of Raja Shah, obtained the jagir of Baruni from Abd-Allah 
Khan. Nowstarted the family feud. Sangram Singh tried to establish his 
hold over Baruni but failed. Upon this his father Raja Ram Shah sought 
the assistance of the Mughals. Akbar sent Rai Singh to assist Ram Shah 
and he brought about peace between the two families. But before Bir 
Singh Deo could take possession of his agir, his few villages were set on 
fire. This incensed him most. He attacked Rai Singh's army and com- 
pelled him to withdraw." 


The rebellious activities of Bir Singh Deo and especially his efforts 
to oust non-Bundela chiefs and covet their land, and his attempt to oc- 
cupy the parganahs held by Raja Ram Shah resulted in Mughal inter- 
ference. Atlength, Akbar directed Raja Ram Shah and Ray Rayan to 
march against him and crush him.? By now the imperial policy was very 
clear with regard to the zamindárs. The Mughal àdministration resisted 
the process of creation of new zam indaris or recognizing the rights of 
those who had forcibly occupied certain areas. Since Bir Singh's ac- 
tivities were hostile to the interests of the established -amIndars of this 
region, Akbar decided to suppress him. Upon this Bir Singh slipped 
away from Bundelkhand, joined the standard of the rebellious Prince 
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Salim, and at his behest murdered Abu'l-FadI on 9th August 1602.!9 The 
imperial forces were sent to pursue and seize him without any success.” 
During the next three years he continued to be aggressive and defiant. 


Throughout Akbar’s reign the Bundela chiefs of Orcha family were 
not admitted in Mughal nobility and they were not placed at par with 
other Rajput chiefs, who after having defied the imperial authority were 
coerced into submission. Except Ram Chandra Bundela none of the 
Bundela chiefs of the Orcha family held anyrank.?! 


Partly because of his debt of gratitude to Bir Singh Bundela and 
partly because he realized the nature of unrest in Bundelkhand region 
due to the family feuds in the Orcha family, Emperor Jahangir decided 
to adopt a friendly attitude towards the Bundelas. He raised Bir Singh 
Deo to the rank of 3000/2000,” allowed him to oust his rival Raja Ram 
Shah from the gaddi of Orcha and to occupy the throne himself and as- 
sign the jagir of Chanderi to the ousted zamIndar.” He requested Raja 
Ram Shah to send his daughter to his harem to which the latter agreed.*4 
Between 1605 and 1627 Bir Singh Deo rose to unprecedented heights, 
attained the rank of 5000/ 5000,” obtined tremendous wealth and left 
behind him Rs.2 crore and unaccountable property.” In 1605 the total 
percentage of the Bundela nobles in the Rajput nobility was 1.2% and it 
rose to 10.4% in 1627.” Amongst the Rajput and Deccani nobles they 
held the fifth position. Though their position was inferior to the Dec- 
canis (34.1%) and Rathors (12.696) it was certainly nearer to Kachhwaha 
(10.5%), other Hindu nobles (10.4%) and Himachal (5.5%). The total 
mansabs held by the Bundela chiefs from 1605 to 1627 were 
15500/12900.% The parganahs and territories in possession of Bir Singh 
Deo both in zamindari and jagir were very extensive. The total Jama' of 
those parganahs was 1528,00,000 dams or Rs.38,20,000. It was higher 
than the jama‘ of the same parganahs of Á'in. According to K. K. 
Trivedi's calculations, Bir Singh Deo's own mansab being 5000/5000 his 
pay claims should have been about 5,84,00,000 dams or Rs.14,60,000 an- 
nually.? In other words his income from the parganahs was three times 
greater than his salary. If it was so then he would have definitely ex- 
ploited the peasantry of his territory, laid hands on the Gond chiefs or 
zamindars of Gondwana. Jahangir did not object to his raids in 
Gondwana or his territorial designs. Thus, by giving a jagirto Raja Ram 
Shah outside Bundelkhand, contracting matrimonial alliance with his 
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family, admitting a large number of Bundelas of the Orcha family,” al- 
lowing a free hand to Bir Singh Deo and keeping the Bundelas occupied 
in the imperial campaigns outside Bundelkhand region, Jahangir 
resolved the jagir crisis, settled the family feuds and kept the Bundela 
chieftains under imperial control. 


Bir Singh Deo left behind him 81 parganahs and 125 villages for his 
successor)! Jujhar Singh thus inherited an extensive territory and 
tremendous wealth. He had under him 20,000 cavalry and 50,000 in- 
fantrymen.™ He held the rank of 4000/4000 and the title of Raja. None 
of the Rajput ruling chiefs seems to have possessed such a large personal 
army in their own watan. Shortly after succeeding his father, Jujhar 
Singh made efforts to establish his hold over Gondwana. But before he 
could attain his objective Jahangir died and Shahjahan ascended the 
throne. He went to the court, offered Rs.1000 and an elephant to the 
emperor, who confirmed him in his rank of 4000/4000 and honoured 
him.? During his absence from Orcha, his imprudent and haughty son 
Vikramajit imprisoned his wakil Kirpa Ram Gaur, who somehow es- 
caped to the Deccan and arrived at the Mughal court, where he joined 
the imperial service. The causes of Jujhar Singh's rebellion are well 
known.) Needless to say, Shahjahan's intention at the moment was to 
break his influence and power, take possession of the wealth accumu- 
lated by him and his father, and instal Bharat Bundela, the rival claimant, 
on the gaddf of Orcha, by utilizing the services of other Bundela chiefs 
against the rebel.chief. When Jujhar Singh’s rebellion broke out none of 
his relations such as Bharat Bundela, a claimant to the gaddi of Orcha,* 
Raja Pahad Singh Bundela and others joined him because they felt quite 
insecure in their Jagirs in his presence and they were on the imperial pay 
rolls. Both Raja Bharat and Pahad Singh Bundela assisted the imperial 
forces in the conquest of the fort of Irij and putting 3000 rebels to sword 
and compelling Jujhar Singh to offer submission. Due to Mahabat 
Khan’s intervention Jujhar Singh Bundela appeared before Shahjahan 
and presented to him 1000 mohurs, fifteen lakh rupees and 40 elephants 
in peshkash.* The manner in which he had been presented to the 
court,? the treatment accorded to him besides the confiscation of his 
jagirs and their uneven distribution among Khàn-i Jahàn, 'Abd-Allah 
Khan, Rashid Khan, Sayyid Muzaffar and Raja Pahad Singh Bundela and 
the imposition ofthe condition that he would be required to send 2000 
cavalry and 2000 infantry to serve the Mughal army? clipped his wings, 
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reduced his resources and threatened his survival. Fortunately, Shah- 
jahan did not restore the gaddi of Orcha to its lawful claimant Raja 
Bharat Bundela, otherwise matters would have been worse for him. 
During the next few years Jujhar Singh served the Mughals in the Dec- 
can. He was honoured for displaying his bravery in the campaign against 
the rebel Khàn-i Jahan Lodi and in the conquest of the fort of Dharur 
but his /agirs were not restored. Being disgusted with the attitude of the 
Mughal administration he returned to Orcha leaving behind his son Vik- 
ramajit in the Deccan to represent him.*? 


Shortly after his return to Orcha Jujhar Singh invaded Raja Prem 
Narayan, the zamindar of Chauragarh, seized his lands, killed him and 
took possession of his property worth R s.10 lakhs.9 In this way he made" 
up his loss. But soon he found himself in great difficulty. Raja Prem 
Narayan's son who managed to escape from his clutches reached Malwa 
where he joined Khan-i Dawran. He then proceeded to the Mughal 
court and reported the high-handedness of the Bundela chief. Instead of 
punishing the latter for defying the Mughal authority and killing Raja 
Prem Naryan, a tributary of the Mughals and taking possession of his 
property, Shahjahan asked Jujhar Singh to surrender the deceased 
Raja’s property and territory, otherwise an equal area of land would be 
taken away from his territory.“ Since the imperial administration had so 
far not returned his jágirs, Jujhar Singh refused to comply with the 
demand. He dismissed the Mughal envoy Kavi Rai, recalled his son Vik- 
ramajit from the Deccan and took up arms to defend his possessions. 
Upon this Shahjahan honoured Raja Debi Singh Bundela with the title 
of Raja, conferred upon him the rank of 3000/3000 and ordered his 
generals Khan-i Dawràn, ‘Abd-Allah Khan and Khan-i Jahan to invade 
Orcha and suppress the rebellion of Jujhar Singh. Within no time Jujhar 
Singh's rebellion was suppressed and the gaddi of Orcha was given to 
Raja Debi Singh Bundela.*5 


In this manner Shahjahan succeeded in occupying the important 
forts of Datia and Jhansi, recovering the unaccountable money from the 
rebel chief, installing his protégé Raja Debi Singh Bundela on the gadui 
of Orcha and establishing his hold over an area where he could assign 
jagirs to his own nobles. But this success proved to be ephemeral. In 
eastern Bundelkhand a new leader in the person of Champat Rai, who 
had crowned Bir Singh Deo's grandson Prithviraj, began to rule on his 
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behalf. Thus, once again started the process of acquiring land. Champat 
Rai had a small jagir whose annual income was Rs.350.% Taking ad- 
vantage of the unpopularity of Raja Chand he began to extend the area 
of his activity and influence. He created disturbance near Orcha. His 
depredations compelled Abd-Allah Khan Firüz Jung, who was posted 
near Kathera, to attack the rebel. On 18th April 1640 the imperial 
general Baqi Khan defeated the Bundela rebels, made Prithviraj captive 
and sent the latter as prisoner to Gwalior." Champat Rai managed to 
escape. Shortly after this Abd-Allah Khan Firuz Jung was replaced by 
Bahadur Khan Rohilla. The latter, if he had the opportunity, would have 
converted Bundelkhand into Rohilkhand but was soon recalled from 
there. Once again 'Abd-Allüh Khan Firüz Jung was sent there to deal 
with Champat Rai. Having failed to suppress him ‘Abd-Allah Khan ar- 
rived at an understanding with Raja Pahad Singh Bundela to extirpate 
the common enemy. When Champat Rai learnt about this pact he of- 
fered submission and entered the Mughal service.*? 


After some time Raja Pahad Singh tried to get rid of Champat Rai 
because of his personal enmity but he failed.? Later Champat Rai 
pleased Dara Shikuh by his services at Qandhar. He obtained pareanah 
Kunch worth Rs. 3 lakhs in jagir from him. This excited the cupidity of 
Raja Pahad Singh who presented R s.9 lakhs to Prince Dara Shiküh and 
obtained the parganah for himself. Upon this Champat Rai was greatly 
annoyed with him and he left the court for Mahoba. 


Champat-Rai's‘ambition was not to overthrow the imperial rule in 
Bundelkhand but to obtain suitable jagtrs for himself. The Mughal ad- 
ministration had given him the rank of 500/500 in 1656-1657 5! but 
without a jagir. ‘How could he remain contented? 


Shahjahan's policy was aimed at reducing the influence of rhe 
Orcha family by suppressing Jujhar Singh! Bundela and:control the Bun- 
dela chiefs through Raja Debi Singh Bundela. Though-he attained ‘the 
first objective’ yet, the second objective-could not-be attained. The con- 
tention that Raja Debi Singh Bundelawould not.be promoted during this 
period due to the fact.that he could'‘not win ‘over the supporters of Cham- 
pat Rai is questionable. Likewise,the statement that his failure to stem 
the tide of opposition to the Mughal administration in Bundelkhand 
compelled him to stay away from Orcha needs further examination.? In 
fact, his services to the Mughals elsewhere did not allow him to deal with 
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the problems at home. In comparison to him the other Bundela chiefs 
were given higher mansabs from 1635 to 1658.% Besides, as a precau- 
tionary measure Shahjahan admitted a few Bundela chiefs to the Mughal 
nobility to serve as a check on the Orcha chief. These measures did not 
allow the ruler of Orcha to adopt a defiant attitude towards the imperial 
administration. The yearwise break-up of the dhat-o-sawar mansab as 
worked out by K. K. Trivedi also explains the Mughal-Bundela relations 
between 1635-36 and 1658.5 In 1635-36 the total mansabs held by the 
Bundela chieftains were 15,500/14340. From 1636 onwards the mansabs 
began to decline.” Again from 1651-52 to the closing years of the reign 
there was again a rising trend in the mansabs held by the Bundela 
chiefs.Ü This was due to the military requirements of the Mughal ad- 
ministration. The sudden decline in.the sawar ranks in 1658-59 from 
14700 to 7100 was due to the outbreak of the war of succession. The 
sawar ranks deliberately REDUCED so as to prevent them from becoming 
militarily strong. 


In the war of succession Champat Rai Bundela helped Prince 
Awrangzib. He participated in the battles of Dharmat and Samugarh 
and in pursuit of Dara Shiküh in the Punjab and then suddenly left the 
imperial camp and returned to Bundelkhand to resume his rebellious ac- 
tivities. It is true that Awrangzib had given him the rank of 5000/5000 
but he was not given any agir? Except in the case of Champat Rai, 
higher mansabs were not given to any of the Bundela chiefs during the 
war of succession. Awrangzib sent Subh Karan Bundela, the Raja of 
Datia, and Inder Man, the Raja of Orcha, to deal with him. At length 
Raja Debi Singh Bundela also joined this party! Thus, the Bundela 
chiefs completely subdued Champat Rai and brought to an end the 
Mughal conflict with a recalcitrant Bundela chieftain in November 
1661.9 Incidentally, it may be pointed out that Awrangzib’s policy was to 
maintain status quo among the Bundela chiefs and maintain the propor- 
tion in the Mughal nobility. It would be wrong to say that he was hosule 
to the Bundelas in general. In 1660-61 the total mqnsab of the Bundela 
chiefs was 12000/10000. During the next year when there was reduction 
in dhàt mansab the figures of sawar mansab remained the same 
(11,500/10,000). Except in the years 1662, 1663, 1665-66, 1666-67 when 
the total dht ranks declined from 11500 to 11000 dhat there was no 
decline in the total sawar rank. In 1667-68 while the total at dhat rank 
remained constant the total sawar rank rose again to 10,000. But from 
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1671-72 onwards there was fluctuation in the total dhat-o-sawar ranks of 
the Bundela chiefs. In 1706-1707 once again the total mansab ot the 
Bundela chiefs rose to 15000/8000.9 Though Awrangzib utilized the 
services of many Bundelas yet he hardly promoted them, except those 
who were connected with the Orcha house, to the higher ranks.“ The 
imperial policy to promote the descendants of Bir Singh Bundela alone 
led Champat Rai's son Chatrasal to resume the conflict with the imperial 
administration. Chatrasal Bundela's life long ambition was to obtain a 
large jagir for his family and attain the status of an autonomous ruler. In 
this respect he was inspired by Shivaji. In order to check his ambitions 
Awrangzib continued to mobilize his forces and ultimately on his sub- 
mission conferred on him the rank of 4000 dhát in 1706-7.8 Within a 
year of his submission his son Hirday Shah acquired the rank of 
1500/1000 56 and Padam Singh received the rank of 1500/500.?' While in- 
ducting the members of a non-royal family into the Mughal nobility, 
Awrangzib remained fully aware of the interests of the Orcha family. 
Consequently he raised the rank of Rai Daipat Bundela and his three 
sons'to make their total mangab 7000/6200 (2-3h). While the total of the 
ranks of the members of the families of Chatrasal and Rao Daipat Bun- 
dela remained equal, Awrangzib maintained the superiority of the 
Orcha house making their.sawar m ansab 6299/2000 (2-3h). 


To sum-up.the entire discussion, it may be said that throughout this 
period the Mughal.administration made a discrimination between the 
Rajput royal families and the families of zamindars. The Bundela chiefs, 
who did not belong to this family, were seldom honoured and inducted 
in the Mughal nobility. The Mughal-Bundela relations centered round 
jagirs and the recognition of their status. Sometimes, the family feuds at 
home over the jagirs compelled the Bundela chieftains to take up arms, 
indulge in rebellious activities, defy the imperial authority and lay hands 
on the neighbouring areas. This gave an qpportunity to the Mughal.ad- 
ministration which too was experiencing the shortage of jagirs for its own 
nobles to conquer and occupy a part of this region. It would be 
preposterous to presume that the struggle of the Bundela chieftains with 
the Mughals was for regional independence. It was a struggle of a class 
to maintain its existence and enjoy authority and control over land. 
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NOTES A 


Raja Pratap Rudra had eight sons - Bharti Chand, Madhukar Shah, Udaijit, Kirat 
Shah, Bhupat Shah, Amar Das, Bhandan Das, Durga Das, Ghan Shyam Das, 
Prayag Das, Bhairon Das, Khande Rai, Udaijit received Mahewa, Amar Das 
received Durgapur, Chandan Das received Maigawan and Bhupat Shah received 
Kumbera. Gore Lal Tiwari, Bundeikhand Ka Itihas, p. 125. 


Irvine, The Late: Mughals. voli, p.219. 
Gore Lal Tiwari op clt.. p. 125. 
Abu T-FadL A £bar-námah (A .N.), volii, p. 109. 


Writing a preface to this expedition Abu 1-Fad! mentions that “When the star of 
any one’s misfortune sinks and his days grow dark, the first thing that happens is 
that the lustre of his sense becomes obscured so that he by his own efforts flings 
away his honour and becomes contemptible in the spiritual and the physical 
world. Such was the condition of the evil thoughted Zamindar.” A. N., iii, p. 324: 
Ahsan Raza Khan. Chieftains of the Mughal Empire dunng the Reign of Akbar. p. 
146; Konwar Rifaqut Ali Khan, The Kachhwahas under Akbar and Jahangr. p. 
133. 


A N.. voliii. p. 324-6; 379; Gore Lal Trwnri, op. cit p. 127: Ahsan Raza Khan, op. 
cit., p. 146; Abu-Fadl, À'In. voli, p. 382; Kunwar Rifaqat Ali Khan, op cit., p. 175; 
Abu 'l-Fadl mentions that Madhukar Shah sent one of his relations named Ram 
Chand to wait upon Akbar at Bhera. Ain, voli, p. 382. 


Madhukar Shah assigned the following places in Jagr to his sons:Horal Deo- 
Pichaur; Ram Shah-Orcha; Inderjit-Kachhwahas; Bir Singh Deo-Baruni; Han 
Singh Deo-Bhasnah; Pratap Rao — Kuch Pahari; Ratan Singh-Gaur Thomar; 
Ram Singh-Shivpur. 


A.N., voliit, p. 803; Ahsan Raza Khan (p.147) has wrongly mentioned that Mad- 
hukar Shah refused to join the Mughal expedition to the Deccan, p.147; the fact is 
that he joined this expedition and then withdrew. 


A N., voLiii, p. 803, Ahsan Raza Khan, op. cit.. p. 147. But according to Gore Lal 
Tiwari Akbar sent 'Abd-Allàh Khan to invade the neighbouring regions of Orcha 
and this time he occupied a large part of the Orcha state. Bundefkhad Ka lihas. 


p. 127. 


According to Abu T-Fadl. while Prince was on his way to Malwa to take charge of 
‘his new assignment. all the bumas except Raja Madhukar Shah waited upon him. 
Prince Murüd'reported the matter to the Emperor who ordered Madhukar Shah 
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to wait upon him. Upon this Madhukar Shah sent his grandson to wait upon the 
Prince at Narwar. He however refrained from personally visiting him. Another 
reminder from the Emperor compelled him to abide by his orders. When he 
reached Prince's camp he demanded that Isma'il Qulf Khán and Raja Jagannath 
should be sent to escort him to the royal camp. The Prince sent Ismail Quii Khan 
alone. This roused Madhukar Shah's suspicion and he fled awny from there. 
Thereafler, Prince Murad opened the offensive but he could not subdue him 
(A.N vol. iii), According to Gore Lal Tiwari (p. 127), Prince Murád defeated 
Madhukar Shah and took possession of Orcha. 


AN.. iii, p. 961: Ahsan Raza Khan (p. 147) states that Baz Bahadur was sent to 
Rag Madhukar Shah. 


A.N.,vol. iii, p. 1122; A’in,voL 1, p. 545; Ahsan Raza Khan. op. cit., p. 148. 


K K. Trivedi. “Rajput Clans in the Mughal Nobility : The Bundela Case,” Indian 
HlIstory Congress, Bhubneshwar. Í 


Gore Lal Tiwari op. cit.. p. 128. 
Ibid.. p. 131. 

Ibid.. p. 131. 

Ibld.. pp. 132.31. 


According to Abu l-Fadl an order was issued to Raya Rayan to extirpate Bir 
Singh Deo and not.to rest-till he had severed his head from his body. A.N.,vol. iii, 
pp.1220- 1222. 


Waqa't'-i Asad Beg, E & D, vol. vi. pp. 156-60: Takmilah4 Akbar-nániah, E & D. 
voL iv. p. 107; Ma’athira Jahangir E«& D. voL vi, pp. 442-444: Jahangir (R & B) I. 
p. 25; Shahnawaz Khan. Ma'atlir al-Umara’, (M/USoL i. pp. 1123-124; Smith, 
Akbar the Great Mogol.,pp..305-6; BeniPrasad, History of Jahan gr. pp. 52-53. 


A. L. Srivastava. “Rebellion dftPrince Salim and the Last Days of Akbar," Uttar 
Bharri, August:1961, p. 42; AcN ..voLiii, pp. 1223. 1229, 1239, 1256. 


A'n voL: 


Tuzuk (R & B) 1. p.10; Jahangir writes, “I promoted Bir Singh Deo Bundela a 
Bundela Rajput. who had obtained my favour and who excels his equals and rela- 
lives in valour. personal goodness and simple heartedness to the rank of 3000.” 
Tuzuk voL i. p.24. 
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(24) 
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In the 2nd R. Yr. Bir Singh Deo made his brother Ram Shah prisoner and 
reported the matter to the Emperor who ordered that the prisoner be sent to 
Gwalior and imprisoned there in the fort. Jahangir writes, “a petition came from 
Raja Bir Singh Deo that he had made prisoner one of his men. I ordered him to 
send him to the fort of Gwalior to be imprisoned there” (Tuzuk. i. p. 111). In fact 
it was not Ram Chandra or Ram Shah who had been creating disturbance but Bir 
Singh Deo himself. In order to justify his action in the eyes of his benefactor he 
sent a false report. 


According to Shahnawaz Khan, towards the close of Ist R. Yr. Jahangir 
sent "Abd-Allhh Khán from his fief of Kalpi on the day of Dasehra to Orcha. 
‘Abd-Allah Khàn arrested Raja Ram Shah and produced him to the court. 
Next year the emperor removed his chains, gave him a robe of honour and 
made him a subordinate to Raja Basu who took security for him and allowed 
him to go to his ficf Chanderi. M.U., vol. i, p. 407. 


M.U.. vol. i. p. 407. Raja Shah at last won over Jahangir. After Ram Shah's death 
in 1611-12 Jahangir conferred the title of Raja on his grandson Bharat Bundela 
and awarded him the rank of 2500/2500. M.U., voLi, p. 408. 


In 1605-6 Bir Singh Deo Bundela held the rank of 3000/2000 (Tuzuk. voLi, p.10); 
in 1608 he was honoured with a robe of honour and an elephant and a special 
horse (Tuxuk.voli p. 147; M.U., vol i); in 1612-13 his rank was raised to 
4000/2000 (Tuzuk, voli, p. 204); in 1612-13 his rank was raised to 4000/2200 
(M.U.,vol.i,p. 424); in 1615-16 his rank was raised to 4000/2900 (Tuzuk,vol. i); in 
1619-20 he attained the rank of 5000/5000 (Tuzuk, volii, p. 159); in 1623 he was 
honoured with the title of Maharaja. Jahangir observes, “I dignified Raja Bir 
Singh Deo, then in the whole of the Rajput caste there is no greater amir, with the 
title of Maharaja and promoted his son Jagraj to the mansab of 2000/1000." 
Tuzuk, voLi, p. 253. 


Of the total 16. mansabdars who held the rank of 5000/5000, five 
were Hindus. re. Mirza Raja Jai Singh 5000/5000. Raja Jagannath 
5000/3000. Kunwar Karan son of Rana Amar Singh 5000/5000 and 
Maharaja Br Singh Deo 5000/5000. According to Kewal Ram in the 17th 
R. Yr. Bir Singh Deo was honoured with the title of Maharaja and the rank 
of 6000/6000. Tadhkirat al-Umara', p. 233. 


According to Ma'athir al-Umaia', Bir Singh Deo spent Rs. 33 lakhs on building 
the temple at Mathura and its decoration and ornamentation: he constructed 
many lofty buildings in Orcha; constructed another temple at Orcha which was 
excellent in design; and he constructed Sher Sagnr, a tank which was Sy kos In cir- 
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cumference in parganah Mathura in Bundelkhand, as well as 300 tanks in his 
country. M.U..voL i, pp. 424-25; Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb.vol. i, p. 15; Dhak- 
hīrat al-KhawünIm., pp. 363-64; À 'in. vol.i. p. 488. 


This observation 1s based on the following table prepared by Kunwar Rifaqat All 
Khan: 
Kachhwahas 68.5% Kachhwahas 10.5% 


Rathor 10.44 Rathor 12.696 
Sisodias 3.5% Sisodias 7.0% 

Bhati 1.2% Bhati 2.4% 
Bundelas 1.2% Bundelas 10.4% 
Hadas 2.3% Hadas 6.1% 
Himachal 3.4% Himachal 5.5% 
Other Hindus 3.4% Other Hindus 10.4% 
Dakhanis 0.0% Dakhanis 34.1% 


See, Kunwar Rifaqat Ali Khan, op. cit., pp. 202-3. 


Bir Singh Bundela 5000/5000; Jujhar Singh Bundela 4000/4000; Pahad Singh Bun- 
dela 2000/1200; Jagraj Bundela 3000/2000; Bharat Bundela 2500/2500; the total 
mansabs come to 15550/12900. 


K. K. Trivedi op. at. 


In 1622;23 Bir Singh's ckdest son Jujhar Singh received the rank of 2000/1000; his 
another son Jagraj received the rank of 2000/1000 (Tuzuk. vol. n. p. 253); his 
brother's (Ram Chand) grandson Bharat received the rank of 4000/4000 
(M.U..vol i. p. 756). After his father's death in 1627 he got the title of Raja. 
M.U. vol. i. p. 756. 


Bir Singh Deo Bundela had the following sons who held different places in jagr: 
Jujhar Singh Bundela-Orcha: Pahad Singh Bundela, Narhari Das, Tulsi Das and 
Beni Das. Narhari Das received the agir of Dhamoni ; Tulsi Das of Godu; Beni 
Das of Pahari: Diwan Hardol of Badgaon: Bhagwat Rai of Datia ; Chandrabhan 
of Jaitpur, Konch etc.; Kishan Singh of Devaraha; Bhograj of Raruli; Madhav 
Singh of Kharangpur while Paramanand stayed at Orcha. 


Dhakhirat al-Khawantn . ff. 128 a -129b. CF. K. K. Trivedi. 


Jujhar Singh was honoured with a robe of honour, a jewelled dagger with 
phülkafaia and a flag and drum. M.U.. vol.ii, p. 756; BP. Saxena, History of Shah- 
jahan of Dihli. p. 80. 


B.P. Saxena. opcit.. p. 80; Sarkar. History of Aurang-eb, voli. p. 15. 


Eor the details of the causes of rebellion of Jujhar Singh. see Lahori Imp. 203. BP. 
Saxena. op. cit. pp. 80-1. Shahnawaz Khan writes. "When Shahjahan looked at 
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the affairs of Jushar Singh who had without any exertion got much wealth, which 
his father had accumulated. he became suspicious, in accordance with the saying 
that ‘faithless are fearful’ and relying upon his forts and his jungles Jujhar Singh 
fled at night from Agra to Orcha.” M.U.,voL i, p. 756: Dhakhitat-ail-Khwanii, f. 
128b. CE KK. Trivedi. 


Raja Bharat Bundela held the rank of 2500/2500 towards the close of Jahangir's 
reign. He had been sent to pursue rebellious Mahabat Khan. On receiving the 
news of the death of Jahangir. he halted at Ajmer. Upon Shahjahan’s arrival 
there he waited upon him, joined his standards and was raised to the rank of 
3000/2500, and was honoured with a Nag and a horse. Shahnawaz Khan does not 
mention that he joined the imperialists in the campaign against Jujhar Singh 
(M.U. voLi, p. 407-8). But Qazwint mentions about u.CE B.P. Saxena, op, cit., p. 
81. 


M.U. voLi, p. 470; M.U vol. i, p. 756; B. P. Saxena, op at. p. 82 


M .U voli, p. 756. B.P. Saxena (p. 82) mentions that he presented one and half md- 
lion of rupees as indemnity and 40 elephants in peshkash. 


According to Shühnawaz Khan, Jujhar Singh was brought in the court with a 
string round his neck. He held the strings at two ends (M.U. voli, p.756). It was 
the most humiliating kind of submission. 


Làühori, voLi, pp. 254-55; B.P, Saxena. op at p. 82. 


Jujhar Singh was raised to the rank of 5000/5000 and he was granted the title of 
Raja, Lahort, vol. i. pp. 296-303; B P. Saxena, op. clt., p. 83. 


Lahort, vol.i, pt. II. p. 95: M.U voLi. p.757; B.P. Saxena, op. cit.. p. 83. 


Lahort, volu. pt. II. p. 95: BP. Saxena, op ct.. pp. 82-83: M.U.(vol.i) has men- 
tioned Bhim Narayan as zamTndár of Chauragarh. 


Lahort,voLi. pt. II. p.95: B.P. Saxena, op.cit.. p. 84; M.U.. voli, p. 757; Sarkar, Hrs- 
tory of Aurangzeb.vol.i. pp. 16-17. 


For the details of the campaign against Jujhar Singh Bundela, see, Lahorr.vol.t. pt. 
II. pp. 110-111, 133-139: M.U. voli, p.757; B.P. Saxena, op.cit., Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzeb, voli, pp. 17-23. 

Gore Lal Tiwari, op. cit.. p. 129. Bhagwan Das. son of Rudra Pratap, the founder 
of Orcha house, has a son named Kulnandnn. The latter had four sons, 
Khadagrai, Chand. Subhan Rai and Champat Rar 


Lahori,voLii. pp. 136, 193-94; BP. Saxena, op. at. p. 91. 
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Lahori, vol.ii, pp.221. 247: B.P. Saxena. op cit. p. 92. 


Lahori, voli, pp. 303-304; B.P. Saxena, op. cit, pp. 92-95; Sarkar, History of 
Aurangzeb, vol.tii, p. 77. 


Gore Lal Tiwari (pp. 149-150) mentions that after Pahad Singh had occupied the 
gaddi of Orcha, Champat Rai came to meet him at Jatra. Pahad Singh welcomed 
him and with the help of his minister Nasim al-Dawlah made an attempt on the 
life of Champat Rai but the latter miraculously escaped. Thereafter, Champat 
Rai continuously began to harass Pahad Singh Bundela after the death of Cham- 
pat Rai and his son Chatrasal Bundela. 


K.K. Trivedi, op. cit. 


Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb voli. p. 27; B.D. Gupta, Maharaja Chatiasal Bun- 
dela „p. 23; KK. Trivedi. op. cit. 


In the Ah R.Yr. he was sent to the Deccan in 19th R.Yr-he was sent to Balkh and 
Badakhshan expedition; in 22 R.Yr. he was sent'to Qandhar expedition; in 30 
'R. Yr. he was sent with Mir Jumlah to the Deccan: in the 31st R.Yr. he was sent 
with Jaswant.Singh to check the advance of Awrangzib towards Agra. M.U.. voLi. 
p. 474-2. 


For example. Pahad Singh Bundela was raised to 3000/3000 ( 103Qy x 2-3h) in 1642- 
43 (Pad, voLii. p. 303); in 1645-5 he was raisd to 3000/3000 (2000 x 2-3h) (Pad, 
voLii, p 479 in 1649-50:he was raised to 4000/4000 (3000x 2-3h) (C£. KK. Trivedi); 
in 1657.he was raised to 4000/4000:(3500 x 2-3h) (Salih, voLiii.ip. 452). Chandra 
Bundela, son of'Bir Singh Deo Bundela, whose rank'was 1500/700 ^n 1636 was 
raised 10 the'rank-of 1500/800 (Lahori, voli, p. 306); in 1637.38 and held this rank 
up to 1657-8. 


For example. Jugnndar Singh. son of Pdhad Singh Bundela. was granted the rank 
of 300/1@84K_K. Trivedi) in 1639-40; Puran Mal. son of Bir Singh Deo. the rank of 
100/1000 in 1650 (Cf. K-K. Trrvedi); Sujan Singh Bundela, son of Pahad Singh 
Bundela. 2000 dhat in 1654-55 (Cf. K.K. Trivedi); and Champat Ra: the rank of 


500/500 in 1656-57. 
K.K. Trivedi. op. ctt. 


1635-56 8500/7340 
1637-38 8500/5600 
1639-40 8800/5700 
1640-41 9300/6300 
1640-41 7300/4900 
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(58) 


(59) 


(60) 


1642-43 7300/6900 

1645-46 7300/7900 

1649-50 8300/8900 

1650 9300/9900 

1651-52 9800/9900 

See K-K Trivedi op. clt. 

[654-55 12300/13800 

1656-57 12000/14700 

1657-1659 13000/71000 


See K.K. Trivedi, op. cit. 


According to Bhim Sen, Champat Rai joined Awrangzib after the battle of Dhar- 
mnt. He writes, “at the time Champat Bundela who had not learnt anything ex- 
cept plundering and looting in his life and due to lack of consolidation and firm- 
ness on his part was loitering about in the jungles and mountains like a pigeon 
who had lost its nest, was called by Subh Karan and allowed to develop hopes 
about royal kindess. In this way he got encouragement. Subh Karan took into 
confidence. Aurangzeb awarded him the rank of Panj hazar” Dilkusha (tr.), p. 
20. 


Rap Debi Chand continued to hold the rank of 2500/2500 (500 x 2-3h) (‘Alamgir 
namah, pp. 206-7); Puran Mal son of Bir Singh Deo. continued to retain the rank 
of 1500/1500 (Salih, voLiii. p. 262); Subh Karan Bundela son of Bhagwan Rai. 
continued to hold the rank of 1500/1200 CÀJamghi-ndmah. p. 301): Inder Man son 
of Pahad Singh held the rank of 500/400. 


'Alamgir-ndmah. pp. 78. 92. 163. 217. 631: Irvine, voLii, p. 224; Sarkar. History of 
Aurangzeb volt. p. 28. 


For details of the campaign agninst Champat Rai. see "Alanigir-ndmah. p. 633; 
Sarkar. History of Aurangzeb, vol. iii, pp. 29-30: Irvine. voL it, pp. 224-228: Pogson, 
History of Bundela. pp. 25-39. 


KK. Trved op. cit. 


After the outbreak of the rebellion of Chatrasal, Subh Karan. son of Bhagwan 
Rai. was raised to 2500 didt in 1678-9: He died in the same year (Di/kusha [tr], p. 
124); Rudra Man son of Pahad Singh Bundela was raised to 2000 dhat (Dilkusha 
[tr.]. p. 114); Dalpat Rao. son of Subh Karan. held the rank of 300/300 in 1671-2 
and he was frequently promoted so that his rank became 3000/3000 in 1706-7 
(Ditkusha [tr.], p. 237): Jaswant Singh. son of Inder Man. got the rank of 1500/100 - 
2-3h (Athar Ali, p. 250): Bhagwant Singh son of Jaswant Singh. got the rank of 
100/500 (bid.. p.264): in 1692-3 Ud want Singh. son of Pratap Singh. got the rank 
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of 200/1500 (M A.. pp. 350-1) and by 1694-95 he rose to the rank of 3500/1500 
(MA. p. 473); Bharti Chand, son of Rao Dalpat, obtained the rank of 1500/200 in 
x 1694-95 (Dilkusha [tr.] p. 205); n 1701-2 another son of Rao Dalpat named Ram 
Chandra got the rank of 2000/2000 ( 1000x 2-3h) (Cf. K.K. Trivedi) and in 1707 Be- 
hari Chand, son of Rao Dalpat, was given the rank of 1000/1000 2-3h (Athar Ali, 
p. 252). 


Bhimsen, Ta'rikh- Ditkusha (tr.). p. [2]; Irvine, voLii, p. 229. 
B.D. Gupta, Chatrasal Bundela. p. 62. 


Ibid., p. 62. 


BOOK REVIEW 


SEYYED HOSSEIN NASR 


TRADITIONAL ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Kegan Paul International, London and New York, 1987; 335 pp. 


Pro Nasr is one of the most eminent 
students of Islamic heritage today His 
numerous studies show him as a man of 
encyclopaedic knowledge and a prolific 
writer. In these days when Islam is pro- 
jected as ideology both by the so called 
fundamentalists and the Westernized mod- 
ernists, it is refreshing to find an intellec- 
tual fighting for the cause of traditional 
Islam ata deeper level Though Prof. Nasr 
comes from a Shi'ite background, he does 
not allow his perceptions to be coloured 
by his Shite affiliation and tries to draw 
inspiration from whatever a source it may 
come, His integral approach and spiritual 
sensitivity are amply reflected in the 
present work. 


The Prologue is meant to clanfy 
his understanding of traditional Islam. In 
the beginning he throws light on the differ- 
ent facets of the Islamic tradition Of spe- 
cial significance is his evaluation of the 
gender relation in Islam in the light of the 
Qur’anic revelation and the Prophet’s say- 
ings. The role that women have played in 
history is also touched upon. His account 
of the rise of Shi‘ism in the Safavid period, 
comung as it does from a Shiite scholar, is 
highly instructive and illuminating. At no 
other period in Islam's history is the need 
for an understanding of each other's posi- 
tion by the Sunnis and the Shi ahsas urgent 
as today. As he proceeds further he dwells 
on the challenges which Islam faces vis a 
vis modernism. He squarely faces the 


issues and explains what ‘“‘Modernism’’ 
means to him. It is "that which is cut off 
from the transcendent, from the :mmu- 
table principles which in reality govern all 
things and which are made known to us 
through revelation in its most universal 
sense'' (p.98). Prof. Nasr's work covers a 
wide range of subjects, concerned as much 
with the state of Muslim philosophy in the 
contemporary world as with the views of 
Islamic philosophers on education The 
philosophers whom he has selected for 
discussion in this context are Ibn Sina, 
Suhrawardi, Mulla Sadra and the anony- 
mous writers, the Ikhwan al-Safa' Sur- 
prisingly enough, we do not find any men- 
tion of Ibn Tufayl the writer of a philo- 
sophical romance whose ideas on educa- 
tion have not lost their relevance even 
today. Unfortunately, the philosophy of 
education has given place to experimental 
psychology of education which generally 
works with a mechanistic concept of man 
brought largely into vogue by beha- 
viourism. 


Prof. Nasr has done well to draw 
our attention to the principles of Islamic 
architecture and the contemporary prob- 
lemsofurban development Islamic archi- 
tecture true to the spirit of the Islamic 
relevation has ‘‘always emphasized the in- 
tegration of architecture and natural set- 
ting” (p. 245). Prof. Nasr justly bewails 
the fact that the reform movements as well 
as the rationalists and the modernists have 
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paid scant attention to the principles un- 
derlying Islamic Art and have even consid- 
ered ita matter of prestige to follow West- 
ern patterns in architecture and town plan- 
ning. In a thoughtful postscript Prof. Nasr 
assesses the present andenvisages the pos- 
sibilities of the future with great hope. 
Islamic tradition is as much a living reality 
today as it ever was. 


Intheconcluding part of his woik, 
we find a very sympathetic account of the 
work: and life of three eminent Western 
scholars, each with a distinctive character 
of his own. Louis Massignon, a devout 
Frenth catholic, made Husayn ibn Mansur 
al-Hallaj the subyect of his lifelong study. 
The penetrating analysis of his life and 
teaching can hardly be excelled. His work 
on the origin of Sufi vocabulary is 
unsurpassed. The:credit goes to'him to 
have convincingly shown the Islamic on- 
gin of Sufism as against the Western schol- 
ars who sbught its origin in extra Islamic 
sources, Though he had his own limita- 
tions, they do not detract from his endur- 
ing achievement. Next Prof Nasr consid- 
ers Henry Corbin who was mar wey totally 
different from Massignon in-his tempera- 

ment.and concerns, though.beth shared 
French culture. Corbin was greatly im- 
pressed by the Shf'ite intellectualism and 
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spiritual heritage. His interpretations are 
sometimes marred by his strong personal 
likes and dislikes. The interpretation of 
Ibn ‘Arabi in particular may not be accept- 
able on specific points. But his contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Iranian spiri- 
tuality and intellectual legacy and his at- 
tempt to find rapport between pre-Islamic 
and Islamic esoteric traditions can hardly 
be questioned. The third figure whom we 
meet in this study is Titus Burckhardt, a 
Swiss national who sought in Islam his 
destiny. Prof. Nasr gives a graphic ac- 
count of his visit to the tomb of Ibn ‘Arabi 
.in Damascus along with his Swiss brother- 


We have pursued Prof. Nasr's 
survey of Islam in its multi-dimensional- 
‘ity with benefit. The Notes which are 
attei to each chapter are invaluable for 
every serious student.of Islam. The great 
merit of this scholarly study is that it never 
‘leaves the parameters of the Qur’4n and the 
Sunnah and does not project Islam as an 
ideology shorn of its transcendental di- 
mension. 
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GOETHE, HAFIZ AND IQBAL: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN 
THEIR CREATIVE LIFE-STYLES 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


THERE are many good reasons to consider the life-styles of Goethe, Hafiz 
and Iqbal in a comparative framework and to explore their perspectives 
in a phenomenological way allowing each pattern of creative experience 
unstinted recognition. These great masters of poetic vision belong to 
different areas of the world and the influences that may have been 
decisive in the formation of their Weltanschauung have been varied. 
Goethe whom Matthew Arnold described as Europe's 'sagest head' was 
a man who enjoyed a rich and full life, who could love to the end of his 
day with the passion of youth. : His concerns in life were equally varied. 
He could interest himself in Nature at different levels, make a patient 
study of the plant life, formulate an unorthodox theory of colours and 
above all delveinto the obscure recesses of man'slife. He was not a man 
of science in any professional sense, but fought against the mechanistic 
concepts of science. Though the soundness of his approach has been 
questioned and his conclusions have not found favour with the academic 
spokesmen of science his interest in science could not have been in vain 
and well there might be an aspect of Nature only to be seen through a 
poet's eye and discovered by a poet's genius. He was not also a 
philosopher in any technical sense nor even such a systematic student of 
philosophical thought as his friend and younger contemporary Schiller 
was, but he was nonetheless one of the most philosophical of world’s 
great poets. His was a lyrical genius of the first order and as an observer 
of the human soul he could follow its majestic heights and feel his way 
through its sinister depths. Thetwo parts of Faust reveal totally different 
dimensions of the poet's experience and the quality of his formative 
power also undergoes a striking change. What the second part stands for, 
what its symbolism really means, it is not easy to say, though some of 
Goethe's deepest insights are embodied init. The first part is much more 
subjective: it responds to common understanding more positively. Dr. 
Faust is a disillusioned scholar who after long and laborious years of 
study realized to his utter dismay that his search for knowledge has led 
him nowhere. He is so disenchanted with all that goes in the name of 
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knowledge that he curses all that is held in esteem, be it love or hope, faith 
or patience.! Tempted by Mephisto, who is not so much the embodiment 
of evil as the principle of movement in man and the spirit of denial, he 
seeks compensation in the pleasures ofthe world. But peace he does not 
find. He has to go through sin and suffering to find deliverance and 
redemption in love. And this is described with religious pathos and 
mystic elan in the-concluding second part of Faust. This all-embracing 
love he finds immanent in the Cosmos and it is only when every thing 
seems lost and the victory of evil over man seems complete, that it makes 
its presence effective. And it was this womanly aspect of the divine 
Mystery (Das Ewig Weibliche) which came to the rescue of Faust in his 
last anguish and carried him to everlasting peace and bliss. 


The poetry of Hafiz has wielded immense influence wherever 
- Persian is spoken or understood and he is recognized as the greatest 

‘lyrical genius of the Persian language. A mystical halo has surrounded 
his name and heis hailed as the interpreter of the unknown (Tarjuman al- 
Ghayb) and many legends have been woven round hisname. People have 
sought mystic significance in his love poetry, and where wine, saq? and 
love are spoken of in glowing terms they are understood as symbols for 
love divine. The Diwan has even been used as a book of divination and 
many interesting anecdotes have been accumulated in the course of time. 
But in all mystical love poetry one cannot ignore the human touch, and a 
fascinating ambiguity lurks init. Some ofthe greatest mystical geniuses 
have found in human love the basis of the mystic experience. What 
testimony can be more authentic than that of the great Shaykh, Ibn ' Arabi: 
**One of the most subtle phenomena of love is that which I experienced 
in myself. You experience a vehement love, a sympathy, an ardent desire, 
an emotional agitation so great as to provoke physical weakness, total 
insomnia, disgust at food, and yet you do not know for whom or by whom. 
And then by chance an image appears to you in an inner vision. Then this 
love attaches itself to it. Or else you meet a certain person; at the sight 
the previously experienced emotion attaches itself to the person (as its 
object), and you recognize that this person was the object of your love, 
though you were unaware of it." ? 


That even romantic love may transcend itself and take almost the 
form of caritas is shown in the words of Shakespeare's Juliet:? 
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My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 


When one: goes deep into the poetry of Hafiz and allows its 
influence to work unhindered one finds that the love of which Hafiz sings 
is two-dimensional. It gives expression to man's yearning on two planes 
which continuously intersect, and one is never sure of the soil on which 
one happens to stand at the moment. Friedrich Rueckert who has made 
remarkable translations of oriental poetry has given a very pointed 
expression to this feature of Hafiz. “When Hafiz appears to speak only 
of the supersensible speaks of the sensible. Does he then speak of the 
supersensible when he appears to speak of the sensible? His secret is 
supersensible because his sensible is supersensible.” We find our- 
selves moving between the finite and the infinite and even when one 
understands the finite as finite it is suddenly transfigured and begins to 
emit light which seems to come from beyond. Hence Hafiz cannot be 
understood in a rigid and fixed frame of reference. He cannot be 
interpreted exclusively either in terms of other-worldly Sufism or in 
terms of Bohemian aestheticism. There are of course verses which 
reveal mystic heights and do not allow us to entertain any doubts as to 
their mystic origins. The experience speaks for itself and is marked by 
incontestable authenticity. As, for example, when he speaks of the night 
when he found deliverance form sorrow and tasted something of life 
eternal. Whilst the light of His essence overpowered him he drank deep 
from His attributes in their reflection: 
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No less authentically he sings of the mystic experience when he witnessed 
the creation of Adam re-enacted before his eyes and he found himself 
blessed with the company of heavenly hosts in supernal spheres of 


mystery: 
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And there are other verses where the human dimension is predomi- 
nant, where the poet sings of Ruknabad and Musalla, wistfully recalls 
the joys of the human company, the enchanting beauty of Nature and the 
love of Shiraz. Again there are verses, and they form the major part of 
the DIwdn, which allow the interpretation either way. His love does not 
allow itself to be contained by biological compulsions and persists in old 
age with as much passion as in youth and refuses to wear itself out in 
course:ofitime. Years do mot make any difference: 
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The vision of Hafiz is permeated by the presence of God and in 
whatever way man may err he cannot escape the all-embracing mercy of 
God. Hafiz truthfully echoes the Qur’anic mood which assures man of His 
unfailing mercy and indeed the Qur’an inspires Hafiz as an unerring 
guide. It is true that the poet is deeply conscious of the evanescent 
character of all that is. Power and glory pass away and man’s pride which 
rests on human power is doomed. But though the world ts transitory and 
all that exists is subject to death and destruction man should let his voice 
reverberate in the world so long as he lives and make his presence 
effective in life completely unconcerned with its transitory character:? 
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The world passes with its joys and sorrows but joys have a place 
of their own. It is true man even in the short life given to him has to pass 
through anxieties and cares without end, his sky is overcast with clouds. 
But even when his boat sinks and his friends, totally ignorant of what has 
befallen him, enjoy sound sleep, he is not given to despair. Suddenly the 
transcendental powers make their presence felt in his consciousness: 
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It may be thought that Hafiz does not recognize free will, does not 
seem to accord freedom (LLLA ) any place in his scheme ofthings. And 
here it is that the contrast with Iqbal seems to be most striking. On the 
one hand there is a poet who insists on Man's uniqueness as self, on his 
Khudi ( (39), on his creativity; on the other, there is a poet for whom 
freedom has no metaphysical roots, who seems to speak for total predes- 
tination. But their frames of reference are different.* Iqbal's poetry is 
much more determined by his ideology than that of either Goethe or Hafiz. 
The predestination of Hafiz is not so much reflective as a part of his own 
mystic experience where nothing exists but God, where to say? ‘I am’ is 
also a grievous sin. Man wins freedom after the sacrifice of his empirical 
attributes. : When he has passed through the state of /a or negation he 
emerges transfigured in a new light: 
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The man of God then attains his creative and effective potency 
when he keeps vigils at night moaning in distress and prays in the morning 
with eyes filled with tears. Heis not a slave of habit, but only by subduing 
its routine does he acquire his mystic status. Hafiz never dissuades us 
from struggle, but insists on human endeavour perhaps because it is no 
less a part of God's pre-eternal decision. Often when Hafiz takes 
recourse to predestination it is to refute the theologian with his own 
weapons, and when he himself seems to commit himself to a deterministic 
view it is not that of naturalistic determinism as that of Spinoza, but a 
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part ofhis mystic experience when man becomes more than nature through 
the sacrifice of his nature: dissi ee d I 
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What is it that fascinated Goethe in Hafiz? He wrote in 1815 that 
with the appearance of the German translation of Hafiz by ,J. Von 
Hammer-Purgstall he was greatly shaken. He could not go through this 
experience without active participation and it worked so powerfully on 
him that he had to flee from his surroundings into an ideal world. Goethe, 
in order to appreciate the oriental world, found it necessary to breathe 
its air and to acquaint himself with the peculiarities of the language and 
the customs of the Islamic Orient. He read some fragments ofthe Arabic 
poetry which were available in translations, and busied himself with the 
life ofthe Prophet ofIslam. He could not stand the encounter with Hafiz, 
‘this mighty phenomenon,’ ashe says, without responding to him in verses 
which were inspired by his own experience. The result was the Drwan. 
Even the cursory perusal of the Dfwan shows how the German poet had 
involved himself in the world of the Islamic East. Earlier he had made 
his acquaintance with the Qur'an, and in spite of the disadvantages which 
all translations, and especially the Qur’anic, are subject to, he had found 
in it a book which infused in him evergrowing wonder. How much the 
unique personality of the Prophet of Islam had influenced him is shown 
in Muhammed's Song whose spirit is conveyed in a poem of Iqbal 
included in the Payam-i Mashriq. Goethe, of course, could appreciate 
the world of Hafiz primarily in its aesthetic and human relevance. There 
are also in Goethe’s Dfwàn verses which show the German poet follow- 
ing the path of Hafiz with lyrical lightheartedness. 


While Hafiz would fain to five Samarqand and Bukhara for the 
mole of his beloved, Goethe would present these wonderful cities and 
even more with equal ease. If this kind of generosity finds little 
understanding with the Kaiser it is because he has neither a beloved like 
the poet's nor is a mendicant like him. Goethe also composed verses 
which closely follow the Ghazals of Hafiz in intention and spirit. When 
Hafiz asks the morning breeze to let the beloved know how he loves and 
pines for his love with grace ( v) Goethe completely assimilates 
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this delicacy of sentiment and asks the West Wind to go post-haste to his 
beloved and convey his love gently (sanft) taking care to conceal his 
feelings so as not to make her sad. Now when love becomes realization 
for both these great poets and lovers the intimate accents of their 
experience have a surprising similarity. Goethe here also completely 
succeeds in making the many splendoured world of Hafiz his own at least 
in some of its characteristic moments. Goethe was bound to Hafiz in what 
one might call pre-eternal affinity. Even before his encounter with Hafiz 
his poems reveal the same delicacy of sentiment and are informed with 
the same spirit of self-surrender. While Hafiz thinks himself too small 
to be thought of by the beloved 


pb teh Pe T 


Goethe characterizes love as ‘happiness without peace’ and runs eagerly 
to lay himself at her feet. (See Goethe’s poems ‘Rastlose Liebe’ and 
Sehnsucht") 


Now when Hafiz sings of love with raptures 
j 2) Jet AA bl jas Jof EP 
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Goethe responds with equal fervour. His beautiful verses celebrate love 
a la Hafiz when kisses are exchanged with kisses, glances with glances 
and breathis mingled with breath with unabated warmth.? Butto say that 
he was insensitive to the mystic strain of Hafiz will be far from the truth. 
Goethe was fully aware of the fact that Hafiz was called ‘the mystic 
tongue’ and that his poetic imagery was invested with a symbolic meaning 
and he was equally aware that all that passes has an allegorical signifi- 
cance and that love itself, especially a woman’s love, was capable of 
being transformed into an ultimate experience. He could give expression 
to this mystic all-God consciousness in those memorable verses of the 
Diwan which begin with the words, “In thousand Forms, Most Beloved, 

you can hide yourself and in as many magic veils you can cover yourself 
and yet as, All-Present, I recognize you.” 
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Muhammad Iqbal was greatly conscious of his affiliation with 
Goethe and his Payam-i Mashriq is in fact composed as a reply to 
Goethe's West-Ostlicher Divan. He found in Goethe's emphasis on 
**personality as the highest bliss of the children of the earth’’ and in his 
urge for the full unfoldment of his potentialities as well as in his call to 
die in order to live a kindred soul. The emphasis on action and freedom 
has been characteristic of post-Kantian German idealism, though the 
idealistic concept of freedom and action is different from what Iqbal 
means. In a famous passage Faust feels dissatisfied with the translation, 
of the beginning of Saint John's Gospel and after trying to substitute 
‘thought’ and ‘power’ for ‘Word’ he decides that ‘act’ would more 
truthfully convey the original intention. Among German philosophers it 
was Fichte who in the early phase of his thought considered the Ego as 
ultimately real and the non-ego as posited by the Ego to makethe exercise 
of duties possible. The ego here, of course, is the Absolute Ego. But the 
world Iqbal moves in has a different mould and his concept of freedom 
is not derived from German Idealism but from the French philosopher 
Henr Bergson. The Bergsonian concept of freedom is based on the 
consciousness of the authentic time which is duration (duree) as distin- 
guished from the serial time of physics and mechanics. Bergsonian 
duration involves the notion of continuity as well as persistence of being 
and the idea of the non-destructibility of what is past. In fact it is an 
attempt to reject the idea of a spatialized time as a homogenous simul- 
taneity. Iqbal, however, took the clue from Bergson but developed his 
notion of time in his own way incorporating traditions taken from varied 
sources, Islamic and non-Islamic, and it is a question whether any 
consistent view of time can be ascribed to him. While philosophically 
Time as given in consciousness 1s identified with Reality it figures in his 
poetical formulation as a magician whose enchanted circle can be broken 
only by the man of God who has attained realization, strangely reminis- 
cent of the power ofthe Vedantic maya whose magic show is brought to 
nought with true knowledge or realization. Zervan as the spirit of Space 
and Time declares that ‘he is life, he is death, he is resurrection’ and 
whether it is angel or man he keeps them in his hold. But only he who 
has a time with God breaks his spell. 
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Earlier the same Prophetic Tradition was quoted in support of a different 
trend of thought showing the marked impact of Bergson with a decisive 
separation of Time from Space: 


Sey ire bes CIA 
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His earlier poem '' Nawà'-i Waqt,” very moving and beautiful indeed, 
has a Bergsonian accent as well but goes much beyond the philosopher's 


intention. Now Time is considered God’s robé and man's clocks and both 
of them, man and God, are looked upon as holding one another’s secret: 


Ud RM 0 bilo in Ue. 
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This ambiguity, however annoying it may be at the philosophical level, 
constitutes the peculiar charm of Iqbal's poetry and show that the poet 
truthfully gives expression to different phases of his poetic experience 
unhindered by philosophical scruples: 
e * + & œ a 
C Ukata Una IGA 
dh * = M e & 
SAGRU are, Quz 
CE) 

It is not so much on the philosophical as on the level of religious 
anthropology that Iqbal and Goethe seem to move on parallel lines, 
though on lines which by their very nature cannot fully meet. The 
religious symbolism of Satan greatly impressed Iqbal. The figure of Iblis 
in the Islamic context has inspired mystic speculation and in some cases 
he is even represented as a true monist, as one who refused to prostrate 
before any one but God. InRümihe is represented as the embodiment of 


discursive intellect whereas Adam is shown to represent love in total 
submission. Iblis questions the divine decision and holds God respon- 
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sible for his refusal. Adam onthe other hand repents and takes the blame 
on himself without any argument. Hence while Iblis is cursed and falls 
irretrievably, the fall of Adam, in the Islamic perspective, has not been 
an unmitigated evil. Adam's sin offers new opportunities for develop- 
ment and leaves him the possibility of making good what he has lost. In 
Iqbal, Iblis enjoys a respectable position and though Islamic reference 
is never lost sight of, the Miltonic profile becomes more prominent. He 
represents a pride which cannot be subdued and speaks with a sense of | 
righteous indignation and pleads his cause in a way which shows clearly 
where the sympathy of the poet in fact lies. It is as with Milton's Satan 
who embodies the spirit of revolt and who would rather rule in Hell than 
serve in Heaven. But whether it is Milton, Goethe or Iqbal the force of 
evil could not assume an absolute character and could not lead to any form 
of Manichean dualism. Evil cannot ultimately triumph and, however 
victorious it may appear to be in individual skirmishes and battles, the 
struggle leaves no doubt as to its result and that is the subjugation of evil 
in the end. Evil is always subordinated to the divine felos. Satan appears 
not so much in his confrontation with God as in his challenge to man, as 
a force that has made ‘man’s history colourful through his blood’ and who 
in fact contributes to the glory of God in forcing man to show what is best 
in him and demonstrate the raison d'etre of his existence. Iqbal has 
retained the Qur'anic motive when he makes Iblis man's indispensable 
counterpart who fully exploits God's permission to lure him away from 
the path and who considers even his freedom to act as pre-ordained. It 
isremarkable that a daring European mystic, Boehme, ventured to place 
evil within the life Divine and to consider it as an abyss which is 
unfathomable. 


Iqbal's poetry reminds man of what heis and what he canbe. Man 
faces God with confidence and even takes pride in his achievements. 


While God blames man for disturbing the cosmic harmony, man takes on 
himself the credit of creating civilization: 


ARA Y (V 
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But civilization cannot come into being without Nature. Man's creativity 
is not primary but secondary. Civilization cannot develop out of vacuum. 
A first creation which is Nature should precede a second creation which 
is civilization. But this is the spirit of revolt characteristic of the modern 
man which has found expression in Iqbal and has fascinated the Muslim 
youth. In Iqbal the spirit of complaint (40) speaks more authentically 
than in the ‘reply’ which looks rather like a postscript to silence the 
critic. Iqbal, Hafiz and Rümi of course seem equally disappointed with 
men they come across. While Iqbal sings with Rumi 


sist Ad, » (s 


Hafiz wistfully longs for a new man to emerge from a new z 
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We cannot say that either Goethe or Iqbal went through any mystic 
experience. But Goethe could move very close to it while Iqbal con- 
sciously kept himself at a distance. Hence it is a remarkable fact that 
Iqbal's ‘reply’ to Goethe does not imbibe so much of Goethe as the 
German poet's response tells of Hafiz. Only it is in some of his lyrical 
exuberance that Iqbal comes very close to Goethe. His charming poem 
‘*Huri and Poet” catches the spirit of Goethe’s poem which deals with 
the same theme and which Iqbal held as his model. In other words, there 
is more of Háfiz in Goethe than there is of Goethe in Iqbal. This is also 
equally true of the relationship of Iqbal to the great Sufi poet Mawlana 
Jalal al-Din Rümi. The spirit of Rümi is only partially expressed in Iqbal 
and most of his characteristic moments are conspicuous by their absence. 
It is not the ecstatic Rumi of the DIwán nor the Sufi master of the 
Mathnaw!I but it is Rumi only in some of his seemingly activistic moments 
who speaks through Iqbal. If we are not to be misunderstood, we may say 
that it is rather a Nietzschean interpretation of Rumi which Iqbal offers 
though of course Nietzsche is also appreciated through Iqbal’s own image 
of Islam. 
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Iqbal's is a restless soul which cannot remain satisfied with any 
finite gain. His quest knows no station; his life knows no halt. To live 
like a man is to live exposed to dangers, inviting new challenges. Even: 
death does not bring about any break in the continuity of the pilgrim's* 
progress. Nay, man is not assured of immortality as his right; he has to 
struggle for it as a candidate and his success will depend on the quality 
of his effort. Every seed that is sown in the earth need not sprout to a new 
life. Itis not only man who isin search of God but God himselfisin search 
of man. But what is man ? Of all the unive e it is he whose heart is 
inflamed with love. It is not desire ( (/^ 4! ) which is characteristic 
of man but his inextinguishable longing ( »//] ). Desires are subject 
to needs and move on the same plane; longing is oriented to new spheres 
of values and ideals which appear on the human horizon only to shift and 
recede. Man'slonging aims at higher and higher ends. Thisis the reason 
why God demands from angels only obedience; but from man as the 
custodian of 'trust' he demands more, he demands love. His love even 
in its fulfilment is sustained by the ever present threat of separation. 


Unlike the physical worlds with their borders demarcated geo- 
graphically and disputed politically the worlds of spirits, especially as 
artistic creations, surprisingly meet even when they appear to develop 
conflicts and decisively separate even when they seem to converge. The 
sun which rises and sets again and again in Nature, said the great German 
philosopher Hegel, remains the same but the sun of the spirit is always 
different. Our experiences of values always assume different accents and 
even with the same person they may correspond to different orders. God 
may be approached at different levels and man may be understood in 
different ways. But whatever language they may speak and whatever 
words they may choose, what binds our poets and seers together is their 
sensitivity to beauty and their commitment to truth. It is only because 
their art was quickened with love and their life was consumed by its 
anguish, however different the order oftheir experience might have been, 
their everlasting presence is inscribed indelibly on the record of the ever 


changing world: 
P PE SEA 
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NOTES 


(1) The majectic verses of Ghalib naturally come to mind: 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


etn tlh xem cuis 
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Quoted after Henn Corbin, witha slight alteration: Creative Imagination 
in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi, p. 329. 


Incorporated in Iqbal's Urdu poem on Napoleon. 


Though their existential levels were indeed different Iqbal could not resist 
the pervasive influence of Hafiz. The following verses have found an echo 


in Iqbal: | giti fogyi 
Siyi yira 
(vatum UC OT 


Sy ers 


Lieb' um Liebe, Stund' um Stunde, 

Wort um Wort und Blick um Blick, 

Kuss um Kuss vam treusten Munde, 
Hauch um Hauch und Glueck um Glueck. 


(Goethe: West-Ostlicher Divan) 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY _ 
PROGRESS UNDER THE MAMLUKS: 
AN ASSESSMENT 


ABDUL ALI 


IT is an historical fact that the decline of the Abbasid Caliphate in the 
Arab East and of the Umayyad Caliphate in Muslim Spain gave rise to 
numerous major and minor dynasties in both the eastern and western 
wings of the medieval Arab world. Some of these dynasties generously 
patronised and carried on the traditions of Arab-Islamic learning and 
culture on a wide scale, thereby maintaining a continuity in Muslim 
contributions to the advancement of science and civilization. Ofthem the 
Syro-Egyptian Mamluk dynasty (1250-1517 c.E.) was perhaps the most 
important from the viewpoint of its intellectual and artistic contributions. 


It is equally important to note in this context that there had set in 
a marked decline in the intellectual activity of the Arabs from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. And when the Mamluks captured 
power from the Ayyubids, they had their own compulsions and priorities. 
The early sultans were busy pushing the Crusaders out of Syria as well 
as checking the advance of the Mongol hordes of Hulagu and of Timur. 
It certainly goes to their credit that they stopped for ever the further 
advance of the invincible Mongols by inflicting a crushing defeat upon 
them in the historic battle of ‘Ayn Jalut in 1260 c.E. Thus they saved 
Egypt from the onslaught ofthe cruel invaders who might otherwise have 
destroyed the rich treasures of Islamic culture in this country also as they 
had already done in Iraq and Syria. In addition, the Mamluks also 
completed the unfinished task of the Ayyubids by ousting the Crusaders 
from Muslim Asia. 


But despite all their preoccupation with the unavoidable military 
campaigns, the Mamluk sultans are credited with having generously 
patronised and encouraged intellectual and artistic pursuits, as a result 
of which there flourished in this period a good number of intellectual and 
literary figures, the like of whom both in number and quality is hard to 
find elsewhere in the post-Abbasid era. But itisa matter of deep regret 
that while the military feats of these sultans have been adequately 
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highlighted, the intellectual progress made under them has not yet been 
properly studied and appreciated. A brief account of the main scientific 
and literary achievements of this period is attempted below. 


MEDICINE 


The sultans took keen interest in the development of medicine. 
The magnificent Mansuri Hospital built by Sultan Qalawun in Cairo may 
be taken as an index of their interest in medicine as well as of the high 
level of medical care provided to the patients. 


The Mansur Hospital was the greatest of its time. It had an 
endowment which yielded about a million dirhams annually. Both male 
and female attendants were employed in it. Surrounding spacious 
quadrangular enclosure four high walls were raised in cruciform round 
a pillared courtyard with an inbuilt system of keeping it cooled with 
fountains and brooks. Of the four halls, one was set apart for the hospital 
staff, and the other three for the patients. 


Sultan Qalawun is said to have received inspiration for the 
construction of the hospital while lying ill with colic pain at the Nüri 
Hospital in Damascus, where he vowed to establish a similar institution 
in Cairo in the event of his recovery. The structure of the hospital, 
including its annexes, a school and a mosque, was completed in 1284 c.E. 
The entire art of that age was employed to make the stay of the patients 
there comfortable, pleasant and cheerful.! 


Such attention was paid to the care of the sleepless among the 
patients at this hospital that the call to prayer was given two hours earlier 
than its usual time, to make the night appear shorter to them.’ 


Likewise, the Mamluk period saw the rise of some eminent 
physicians and surgeons, who contributed a great deal to the develop- 
ment of medical science. Their achievements are briefly introduced 
below. 


Ibn al-Nafis 


The dean of the Mansuri Hospital, Ibn al-Nafis, was the greatest 
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medical scientist of his time and one ofthe greatest of all times. He was 
also the personal physician of the Mamluk ruler al-Malik al-Zahir 
Baybars al-Bunduqdan (1260-1277 c.E.), hero of the Crusade wars. An 
idea of the excellence of this physician may be had from the fact that he 
criticised both Galen and Ibn Sina, and corrected them on several points. 


The medical writings of Ibn al-Nafis comprise both original 
works and commentaries on the books of his predecessors, in which he 
gave sufficient proof of his scholarly, bold and independent approach in 
the science of medicine and its study. His commentaries include Sharh 
al-Fusul and Sharhu Taqdimat al-Ma ‘rifah by Hippocrates; Sharh al- 
Masa’il by Hunayn Ibn Ishaq; Sharh al-Qanun in four volumes— (1) 
Sharhu Kulliyat al-Qanun, (2) Sharh al-Adwiyat al-Basitah wa’ |- 
Murakkabah, (3) Sharh al-Amrad min al-Ra'si ila al-Qadam, (4) Sharh 
al-Amrad Allati La Takhtassu li ‘Udwin Duna Ghayrih; and Sharhu 
Tashrih al-Qanun by Ibn Sina. He also wrote a resume of the Qanun 
under the title al-Mu 'jiz, which became very popular in medical circles 
throughout the world. It was translated into a number of languages 
including Hebrew and Turkish, and was published several times. It was 
published in India also at the Naval Kishore Press, Lucknow, in August 
1877 c.E. 


As regards the original works of Ibn al-Nafis on general medicine, 
the following books are very famous. 


Al-Shamil fi'l-Tibb 


This is the most voluminous of his works. Originally, he had 
planned to produce it as an encyclopaedia of medicine in 300 volumes. 
But he could not fulfil this plan due to his advanced age. When he died, 
only 80 volumes had been completed, most of which are now unfortu- 
nately lost in oblivion. 


Al-Mukhtar min al-Aghdhiyyah 


This is an original work on the effects of diet on health. It also 
contains guidelines regarding prescription of suitable diet to sick per- 
sons. 
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Ibn al-Nafis As Discoverer of Blood Circulation 


Although all the medical works of Ibn al-Nafis have considerable 
scientific value, his title to fame rests on his Sharhu TashrTh al-Qanun, 
in which he is credited with having discovered and scientifically de- 
scribed the system of blood circulation in the human body about three 
centuries ahead of William Harvey. The relevant passage embodying the 
findings of his research on the subject are translated below in support of 
this point: 


The heart has two ventricles. The right ventricle is full of 
blood, while the left is full of purified blood. And there is no 
direct passage of blood between these two ventricles, be- 
cause the cardiac septum is quite thick. 


The passage of blood from the right ventricle to the left takes 

place through the lungs where blood sent by the heart from its 

right ventricle is mixed with air, and then returned to the left 
. ventricle....! - 


It is quite evident from the account above that Ibn al-Nafis must 
have performed anatomy on a number of dead human bodies, of which 
there was no dearth in the time of his patron al-Malik al-Zahir Baybars, 
who killed large numbers of enemy soldiers in the Crusade wars. Thus 
he deserves to be honoured not only as discoverer of the pulmonary blood 
circulation, but also as promoter of our knowledge about the functions of 
the heart, lungs and arteries.* 


Ibn al-Quff 


Ibn al-Quff (1233-1285 c.E.) was perhaps the greatest surgeon of 
his time. His book a/- 'Umdah fi Sina'at al-Jirahah or ‘Umdat al- 
Jarrahin (The Support of Surgeons) was the first Arabic text exclusively 
devoted to the art of surgery, containing a comprehensive description of 
surgical operations and bodily injuries. In it he has explained "the 
functions of the capillaries — the minute blood passages that connect 
arteries and veins — and the action of cardiac valves in the veins and in 
the heart chambers, describing how they open in only one direction to 
keep blood flowing in the same way.''? Another of his important books 
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on preservation of health and treatment of diseases is titled as Jami‘ al- 
Gharad fT Hifz al-Sihhah wa Daf' al-Marad. 


Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 


He was also an eminent physician and medical author, who 
flourished in the early Mamluk period. Having received his elementary 
education at home, he completed his medical training at the Nasiri 
Hospital in Cairo. He is particularly famous for his masterpiece ‘Uyun 
al-Anba’ fi Tabaqat al-Atibba’ (Fountains of Information onthe Classes 
of Physicians), which is a collection of about four hundred biographies 
of Arab and Greek medical men. Since most of these physicians were 
distinguished philosophers and scientists also, the book serves as an 
invaluable source for the history of Arab science in general.? 


Other Eminent Authors on Medicine 


In addition to the above, there were numerous other physicians and 
authors who flourished under the Mamluks. The notable among them 
were the Jewish pharmacist of Egypt, al-Kuhin al-‘Attar, author of 
Minhaj al-Dukkan wa Dastur al-A ‘yan (A Manual for Official Drugs and 
Canon for Notables); Salah al-Din Hibat-Allah, author of al-Irshad Ii 
Masalih al-Anfas wa 'l-Ajsad (Instructions in the Health of Souls and 
Bodies)’; and Muhammad al-Qawsawi, author of Kamal al-Farhah fI 
Daf‘ al-Sumum wa Hifz al-Sihhah on treatment of the effects of poison 
and maintenance of health.' . 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ophthalmology was another. important branch of medicine which 
made significant progress under the Mamluk rule. Special attention was. 
paid to its development bacause of the high incidence of eye diseases in 
Syria and Egypt. The two most significant books on the subject were al~ 
Kafi fi 'I-Kuhl (A Comprehensive Work on Collyrium) by Khalifah Ibn: 
Abi 1-Mahasin, who flourished in Aleppo about 1256 c.z., and Nur al-. 
‘Uyun wa Jami‘ al-Funun (Light.of the Eyes and Compendium of Arts) 
by Salah al-Din bin Yusuf, who practised in Hamah about 1296 c.r. 
Khalifah Ibn Abi 'I-Mahasin was a very expert eye surgeon of his time. 
He was so confident of his skill that once he operated even upon a one- 
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eyed patient to remove a cataract without any hesitation.” 


Another valuable and comprehensive work on ophthalmology was 
written by Ibn al-Nafis, under the title a/-Muhadhdhab fi Hikmat al- 'Ayn 
(The Fine Book on Ophthalmology). Several manuscripts of this book are 
preserved in the libraries of Damascus, Istanbul, Berlin and the Vatican. 
It is divided into two parts preceded by a preface. The preface 
comprising three sections deals in detail with the scope of ophthalmol- 
ogy, the anatomical structure of the eye in respect of different animals as 
well as with the specialities of man in the matter ofthe eye. The first part 
is devoted to the discussion of the general guidelines which the oculist 
ought to know, while the second part deals with the fundamentals and 
particulars of the ocular science. The book discusses, among numerous 
eye diseases, the causes and methods of cure of the disease of strabis- 
mus.'° 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Abu Bakr Ibn al-Mundhir al-Baytar (d. 1340 c.g.) was the greatest 
veterinary scientist of the Middle Ages, who served as groom of the 
stable of Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad bin Qalawun. His excellent and 
comprehensive book on the subject bore the title Kamil al-Sina 'atayn fI 
I-Baytarah wa 'l-Zardaqah, which is also known after the name of his 
patron as al-Nasiri. It covers a wide range of topics including animal 
behaviour, animal husbandry and breeding, variations in wild and do- 
mestic animals, horsemanship and related matters. It contains a specialised 
and detailed study on animal diseases in different seasons, especially 
those of horses, and on the methodsof their prevention and treatment with 
drugs. A separate chapter is devoted to the discussion on determining the 
age of horses along with the mention of the characteristics of different 
parts of their bodies. Divided into ten sections, the book is a voluminous 
work which contains the sum total of the medieval Arab knowledge of 
veterinary science. It was translated by M. Perron with a full introduc- 
tion. The first volume, which appeared in 1852, is introductory and 
contains a wealth of information about the Arabian horses as well as 
Sultan al-Nasir’s particular services to horse-breeding in Egypt. The 
second volume (1859) is the translation of the hippology, while-the third 
volume (1860) contains translation of the hippiatry.'! 
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‘Abd al-Mu’min al-Dimyati (1217-1306), a lecturer at the 
Mansuriyah Academy of Qalawun, was another eminent author on the 
subject. His book Fadl al-Khayl (Excellence of the Horse) is a very 
useful contribution in this field. 


An idea of the success achieved by the Arabs of this period in 
veterinary science and animal husbandry may be had from the number of 
animals bred under their management. The reign of Sultan al-Nasir 
Muhammad bin Qalawun was the most notable for the breeding of animals 
on scientific lines. The sultan was very fond ofhorses and cattle. He even 
established a farm at his castle with only 2000 cattle in 714/1313. When 
he died in 741/1340, there were as many as 80,000 cattle in his farm. 
Besides, about 80,000 cattle were slaughtered annually from that farm. 
Sultan al-Zahir Barquq was also equally interested in the breeding of 
animals. He is said to have left behind him 12,000 horses, 5000 camels 
and an equal number of mules. And that was in addition to the large 
number of cattle that were slaughtered from his farm for daily consump- 
tion." 

Obviously, the fruitful breeding:of domestic animals on such a 
wide scale could not have been possible except with the efficient 
services of competent veterinary physicians and skilled workers. 


ZOOLOGY 


The Mamluk period also saw the rise of the greatest Arab zoolo- 
gist, Kamal al-Din al-Damiri (d. 1405 c.£.). Greatly influenced by al- 
Jahiz, he produced his masterpiece under the title Hayat al-Hayawan 
(The Animal Life). In it he has arranged and discussed animals in an 
alphabetical order and dealt in detail with their characteristics, qualities 
and habits. He has also pointed out the medicinal value of their organs 
as mentioned in folk medicine." 


MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Contrary to the popular view that after the middle ofthe thirteenth 
century leadership in mathematics and astronomy was maintained mainly 
by Arabic-speaking Persian scholars, who worked at the Ilkhanid obser- 
vatory and library of Maragha,'* the Mamluk period produced a number 
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of illustrious mathematicians and astronomers, whose works cannot be 
neglected while making an assessment of Arab-Muslim intellectual 


legacy. 
Ibn al-Ha’im 


Ahmad bin Muhammad, known as Ibn al-Ha’im (1352-1412 C.E.), 
was the greatest mathematician ofthe Mamluk period. He wrote a number 
of valuable books and treatises on arithmetic and algebra. His a/-Luma ' 
fi 'I-Hisab is a very important treatise on arithmetic. The book is divided 
into three chapters preceded by a preface. The first chapter 1s devoted 
to a discussion of various methods of multiplication of different numbers. 
In it he has illustrated with examples several formulas of multiplication 
of particular numbers in an easy and swift manner without going through 
the usal procedure of multiplication. To quote his own words: ''Every 
number which is multiplied by 15 or 150 or 1500, half its number should 
be added to it, and the sum total should be expanded with tens or hundreds 
or thousands respectively. For example, if you are asked to multiply 24 
with 15, add to 24 half its number, and then expand its sum total 
(24-12-36) with tens. So the answer will be 360. Similarly, if you are 
asked to multiply 24 with 150, expand the sum total of 24 and its half 
(24+12=36) with hundreds, and the answer will be 3,600....’’' 


Thesecond chapter ofthe book deals withthe methods of division 
of different kinds of numbers, while the third chapter comprising four 
sections discusses fractions of numbers. The language and style of the 
book is simple and scientific. It has been acclaimed by scholars as a rich 
storehouse of mathematical knowledge. 


His other important books are al-Ma’unah fi 'l-Hisab al-Hawa 'T, 
al-Wasilah, both on arithmetic; Ghayat al-Su’ul fi 'I-Igrar bi 'I-Majhul 
on arithmetic and algebra; Kitabun Hawin fi 'l-Hisab, and al-Muqanna', 
which is an ode containing fifty-two verses on algebra.!* 


Other Eminent Mathematicians and Ástronomers 


Of the numerous other mathematicians and astronomers of this 
period, Ibn al-Shatir (1304-1379/80 c.E.) and Ibn Tibugha al-Qahiri 
(1359- 1447 C.E. ) deserve special mention here. 
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Ibn al-Shatir was the author of a number of books on astronomy, 
trigonometry and mathematical tables. His al-Ashi‘‘at al-Làmi'ah is 
very important. Arranged into thirty chapters and a conclusion preceded 
by a preface, it was used as an invaluable reference book on mathematical 
sciences. A summarised version of the book is also available under the 
title al-Thimar al-Yani‘ah fi Qutuf al-Alat al-Jami‘ah." 


Similarly, Ibn Tibügha al-Qahiri was a prolific author on as- 
tronomy, arithmetic, trigonometry and mathematical tables. His Khulasat 
al-Aqwal fi Ma'rifat al-Waqt wa Ru'yat al-Hilal, on the measuring of 
time and the sighting of the new moon, was one of the best books of its 
time on the subject. Some of his books are preserved in the libraries of 
Leiden, Oxford and Cairo." 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL LITERATURE 


The period was quite fertile in the production of biographical 
works. Some of the most famous and earliest works on the subject were 
produced under the Mamluks. Shams al-Din Ahmad bin Muhammad ibn 
Khallikan (1211-1282 c.£.) wrote his masterpiece Wafayat al-A‘yan wa 
Anba'u Abna’ al-Zaman (Deaths of Eminent Men and Historical Ac- 
counts of Distinguished Contemporaries), which is an accurate and 
authentic collection of 865 biographies of prominent Muslims. It is 
rightly adjudged as ‘‘the best general biography ever written.'''? 


Inspired dy Ibn Khallikan, two more authors produced important 
biographical workson the pattern of the book above. Ofthem Muhammad 
bin Shakir bin Ahmad al-Kutubi (d.1363) supplemented the work of his 
predecessor with the addition of 572 biographies under the title Fawat 
al-Wafayat. He was also the author of ‘Uyun al-Tawarikh in six vol- 
umes.” Salah al-Din al-Safadi (1296-1363 c.E.) wrote his al-Wafi bi 'l- 
Wafayat comprising 14000 biographies.?! Other notable biographical 
works of this period were al-Durar al-Kaminah ff ‘Ulama’ al-Mi’atal- 
Tháminah by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d.1449 c.E.), and al-Daw’ al- 
Lami' ff ‘Ulam?’ al-Qarn al-Tàsi' by Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sakhawi (1427-1497 c.E.). mE 


Likewise, the Mamluk period produced a number of eminent 
historians, who compiled both local and universal histories. The most 
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prominent of them was Taqiy al-Din Ahmad al-Maqrizi (1364-1442), 
who composed several standard works such as al-Khitat and al-Suluk. 
His books contain a rich storehouse of authentic historical information, 
on &ccount of which he has been admired by a as Orientalist 1 in the 
following words : 


He has accumulated and reduced to a certain amount of order 
a large quantity of information that would but for him have 
passed into oblivion. He is generally painstaking and accu- 
rate, and always resorts to contemporary evidence if it is 
possible. Also he has a pleasant and lucid style, and writes 
without bias and apparently with distinguished impartiality.? 


Other eminent historians of this period were Abu 'l-Fida' (1273- 
1332 c.E.), author of Mukhtasar Ta’rikh al-Bashar (Epitome of the 
History of Mankind); Ibn Fadl-Allah al- Umarī (1301-1349), author of 
Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik al-Amsàr and Mamalik 'Ibad al-SalTb; al- 
Hafiz Muhammad bin Ahmad al- Dhahabi (1274-1348), author of Duwal 
al-Islam: Abu'l- Mahasin ibn Taghribirdi (1411-69), author of al-Nujum 
al-Zahirah fiMulukMisr wa 'I-Qahirah on the history of Egypt from the 
Arab conquest till 1453; Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti (1445-1505), author of 
Husn al-Muhadarah fr Akhbar Misr wa 'I-Qàhirah on the history of 
Egypt; and Ibn lyas (d.1523), author of Bada’i‘ REM Waqa 'i' al- 
Duhur on the history of Egypt. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 


In the field of geography the place of honour belongs to the above- 
mentioned historian-geographer Abu'l-Fida', whose TaqwIm al-Buldan 
is an invaluable reference book on geographical knowledge about Iran 
and the Arab world. It also contains a gist of the geographical and 
astronomical findings of ancient scholars. It has been translated into a 
number of European languages. 


Other main geographers were Shams al-Din al-Dimashqi (d. 
1326), author of Nukhbat al-Dahr fT 'Aja'ib al-Barr wa'l- Bahr, and 
Ahmad ibn Majid (d. after 1498), whose Kitab al-Fawa 'id fr Usül al- 
Bahr wa ‘l-Qawa'‘id (The Book of Advantages on the Principles and 
Rules of- Oceanography) shows that he had studied the works of his 
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predecessors on astronomical and mathematical geography. Ibn Majid 
is also credited with having piloted Vasco da Gama from Africa to 
India.” 


In addition to the above, there flourished in this period two great 
encyclopaedists. They are Ahmad ai-Nuwayri (d. 1332), author of 
Nihayat al-Arab fi Funun al-Adab, which is a rich storehouse of 
knowledge on a variety of subjects of historical, literary and intellectual 
interests; and Ahmad al-Qalqashandi (d.1418), whose Subh al-A ‘sha 
abounds in historical and geographical information about Egypt and 


Syria.” 
RELIGIOUS AND LINGUISTIC LITERATURE 


In the field of Islamic religious sciences the name of Taqiy al-Din 
Ibn Taymiyyah (1263-1328) is the most prominent. He was the greatest 
religious reformer of his time and one of the greatest of all times who 
undertook the task of regenerating the Muslims by reviving the authentic, 
monotheistic aspects of the religion of Islam in accordance with the 
teachings of the Qur'an and the Apostolic Traditions. He also raised his 
voice against all sorts of un-Islamic practices and innovations that had 
crept into the religion in the course of time such as saint-worship, 
oblations and visits to shrines, etc. His best-known works are Fatawa 
Ibn Taymiyyah; al-Iman; al-Jam'u Bayn al-'Aql wa’l-Naql; Minhdj al- 
Sunnat al-Nabawiyyah fi Naqd al-Shi ‘ah wa 'I-Qadariyyah; al-Furgan 
bayna Awliya '-Allah wa Awliya' al-Shaytan; al-Wasitah bayn al-Haqq 
wa 'l-Khalq; al-Sarim al-Maslul ‘ala Shatim al-Rasul; and Majmu‘ al- 
Rasa 'il al-Kubra. 


An idea of the importance of Ibn Taymiyyah's books may be 
derived from the fact that about four centuries later they exerted a great 
impact upon Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1792), who in turn 
launched a successful revivalist movement in Central Arabia which 
became known in history as the Wahhabi movement. 


The above-mentioned Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti was the next promi- 
nent author on Islamic studies and linguistics. His major works are al- 
Itqan ff ‘Ulum al-Qur'àn on Qur'anic sciences; al-Durr al-Manthür 
and al-/k/fl on Qur’anic interpretation; Jam‘ al-Jawami‘ and al-Jàmi* , 
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al-Saghir on Apostolic Traditions; a/-Hawi on Juristic queries; al- 
Ashbah wa 'l-Nazá 'ir, Bughyat al-Wu‘at ff Tabaqat al-Nuhat, Tadrib 
al- Rawr, al-Muzhir fi ‘Ulum al-Lughah on Arabic philology, etc. 


Other eminent authors on these subjects were Taj al-Din al-Subki 
(1327-1370), author of Tabagat al-Shafi 'iyyat al-Kubra in six volumes; 
Shifa’ al-Saqam ff Ziyarat Khayr al-Anam, a critique on one of Ibn 
Taymiyyah’s controversial stands; and Jam ' al-Jawami‘ on the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence; Ibn Hajar al-‘ Asqalani (1372-1449), author of 
al- Isabah fi Ta'rikh al-Sahabah, on history of the Companions of 
Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h.); Fath al-Bari on interpretation of the 
Apostolic Traditions compiled in the SahTh of al-Bukhari, etc.; and 
Mahmud bin Ahmad al-' Ayni (1361-1451), author of ' Umdat al-QarT fT 
Sharh al-Bukhari in eleven volumes; Maghan al-Akhyar fT Rijali Ma 'ani 
al-Athar on narrators of Hadith in two volumes; al-Binayah fi Sharh al- 
Hidayah on the Hanafite jurisprudence in six volumes; al-Magasid al- 
Nahwiyyah, etc. 


BOOKS ON WARFARE AND HUNTING 


A number of books on different aspects of warfare such as military 
techniques, horse-racing, management of the army, sieging tactics, 
swordcraft, shooting of arrows, etc., were also produced in this period. 
Some eminent authors on these subjects were ‘Imad al-Din Musa al- 
Yusufi (d. 1357), author of Kashf al-Kurub fi Ma'rifat al-Hurub; 
Muhammad bin Mankli (d. 1377), author of a/-Tadbirat al-Sultaniyyah 
fi Siyasat al-Sana 'i' al-Harbiyyah and al-Ahkam al-Mulukiyyah wa 'l- 
Dawabit al-Namusiyyah on the art of fighting, and Uns al-Mala bi Wahsh 
al-Fala on hunting; Muhammad bin Lajin al-Rammah (d. 1379), author 
of Bughyat al-Qasidin fi 'I- Amal bi 'I-Mayadin on horsemanship in the 
battlefield; and Tibugha al-Ashrafi (d. 1396), author of al-Jihad wa 'l- 
Furusiyyah, Ghuniyyat al-Tullab fi Ma rifat al-Rumh wa 'I-Nushshab, 
etc.” 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of the above introductory account it would be no 
exaggeration to conclude that the achievements made by Arab-Muslim 
scientists and scholars under the Mamluk rule are so outstanding and 
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impressive that no other Islamic dynasty ofthe later medieval period can 
be put on a par with it in this respect. It is indeed surprising to know that 
the Mamluk rulers, despite their having been rough, illiterate and hot- 
blooded soldiers, had an appreciably keen interest in the cultivation of 
knowledge and learning. This also adequately reflects how greatly 
inspired they might have been by the spirit of Islam to provide a congenial 
atmosphere for the promotion of study and research in their domain. 
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JAMES CORCORAN'S TA'RIKH-I CHIN: 
A MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY UNNOTICED 
PRINTED HISTORY OF CHINA IN URDU 


JAVED ALI KHAN 


TA 'RIKH-I CHIN! specifically mentioned as a work in Urdu language by its 
author is a work of James Corcoran. Nothing is known about the early 
life and education of James Corcoran, except that he was a British citizen 
and a widely travelled historian who was in the service of the East India 
Company. Evidently, James Corcoran learnt Urdu which was then the 
language of administration. Thereupon he was appointed translator in the 
court of Sadr Diwani ‘Adalat, Calcutta. Then he was transferred to Agra. 
It was during his assignment at these two different places that he 
undertook the writing of Ta 'rikh-i Chin. The author claims the book to 
be a unique one, and emphatically warns that his work should not be 
acknowledged as a translated or adapted one.? He further claims that 
while undertaking this stupendous task he did not take help from any one.? 


Period and Purpose of Writing 


James Corcoran does not mention the year when he first began the 
writing of 7a rikh-i Chin, but it appears that the work was undertaken 
soon after the British military success in China which is commonly known 
as the Opium War (1839-1842.c.E.). James Corcoran writes that once in 
a deliberation of some learned scholars a remark caught his attention. It 
was that though the Indians curiously considered China as a strange world 
worth knowing, yet they knew little about it in the absence of any properly 
recorded history of the country in any language of India, Iran or Arabia. 
This struck the author's attention and he made up his mind to produce a 
seminal work in Urdu on Chinese history, which may carry his name in 
posterity and establish his reputation as a master of Urdu language. Also, 
while the work aimed at acquainting the Indians with the country of China, 
a firm objective of writing the book was also to present it to the Chinese 
Emperor.* Nevertheless, the ulterior motive of writing the book seem to 
have been to portray and glorify the strength, valour and the cultural and 
racial superiority of the British and win fame as an accomplished 
historian.° 
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Concept of History 


James Corcoran at the very outset highlights the superiority and 
greatness of history over other disciplines. According to him, history is 
a means of knowing and understanding people, civilization and nations. 
It provides lessons to mankind. A study of history may enable its reader 
to make analogies, understand better the situation prevailing around him, 
and help predict the future events. It also enables one to trace or locate 
those forces or currents which lie dormant but play an important role in 
shaping a society. Toa lay man the brisk changes and conflict occurring 
in a society may appear trivial, but to a historian it will not appear so. 


The study of history provides inexpressible satisfaction to a 
historian. He holds historians in high esteem because they remind people 
of the deeds which led to the prosperity or ruination of the past rulers. 
He goes on to say that to a naive person or novice history will appear a 
mere story, while to an aged one it will serve as reminiscent of the past 
events. Similarly, the study of history will show that the fruits of evil 
deeds are reaped in this very world.’ 


James Corcoran further maintains that to write history is an 
arduous task and the difficulty it entails cannot be properly gauged or 
discerned by those who are ignorant of the skill of writing history. 
According to Corcoran, in contrast to other branches of knowledge, 
history has not received the attention that it deserves from Indians. With 
the same spirit he also accuses the Central Asians for not having the habit 
ofrecording their thoughts, experience and knowledge with the result that 
their deeds are buried along with them when they are no more in the 
world. The Britishers, according to Corcoran, exhibit a contrasting 
tendency in that they hold that knowledge should be meant for the benefit 
of all and its impartation to mankind is the noblest deed.? 


James Corcoran puts in a caveat in order to clear that history and 
story are two different things; the two should not be mixed up, and the 
former should not be treated lightly.'° He, however, takes a specific 
stance that history should be written of only that place or region which 
is inhabited and holds some importance. Similarly, when writing about 
barbarians one must record the patterns of settlement, their forsaking of 
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barbaric habits, and how and when they settled down and took up 
agriculture.!! 


Attitude towards Sources 

James Corcoran does not explicitly mention his visit to China, but 
it is certainly evident from various references made in thetext that he had 
visited China and stayed there for sometime.'? James Corcoran says that 
he was interested in history from an early age, and while writing the book 
he consulted twenty-eight historical accounts in different languages and 
travelogues of sailors and men.” He, however, makes no mention of his 
mastery over different languages nor does he give the list of books he 
consulted. Normally, he uses the phrase "according to some historian." 
But during the course of writing he refers to several writers and books 
from which he borrowed his material. For example, he quotes a historian 
of Fort William College. This pertains to Raj Bali’s Ta 'rikh-i Hindu. 
He compares its version with the Burmese, Siamese and Sri Lankan 
sources with regard to the birth of Buddha and Buddhism.'* At another 
place he says that he borrowed the tale from the history of Herodotus." 
Except for these two references Corcoran does not mention any other 
sources in the first volume. However, in this respect the second volume 
is more illuminating. In it James Corcoran refers to the borrowing of 
substance from Nigaristan, Ta'rikh-i GuzIdah, Zinat al-Ta'rikh and a 
Sanskrit book Sathupuran.'5 Similarly, he quotes Ta'rikh Habib al- 
Siyar, Tuzuk-iTimuri, Zubdat al-Ta’rikh and the Shah-namah, but he 
makes no mention ofthe names ofthe authors. He also refers to historians 
and travellers such as Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yezdi and Travernier. James 
Corcoran has also made use of Chinese sources. He refers to Azmaseen 
and Fu Zi, the two Chinese historians of the ancient period. He also 
quotes the Chinese historian Nan Pi Chou." 


The striking thing about James Corcoran’s attitude is that, he 
claims to have recorded those account only which he considers to be of 
some merit after collating and corroborating an account with that of other 
sources. He thus maintains to have written after satisfying his reasoning © 
and intellect. He further says that care has been taken to narrate specially 
those facts and events about which the Persian and Arabic sources are 
silent. James Corcoran' s methodology was that he read all the relevant 
books. The matters were then utilized according to the requirements." 
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Another characteristic feature is that some of the accounts have been 
mentioned despite their dubious authenticity and validity so as to leave 
room for further discussion and investigation.” 


For the early existence on earth and settlement of the human race, 
James Corcoran considers the account given in the Torah as reliable. 
Here he is at loggerheads with the Chinese historians who attribute the 
Great Flood” to the reign of Yao, for, according to James Corcoran, 
China was inhabited after the Great Flood. Similarly, while referring to 
the book entitled Sho Kiank of King Fu Si, James Corcoran considers it 
as an authentic source.?! It was on the basis of Sho Kiank that he wrote 
the account of Emperor Yao, Shin and Yen Ti.” Thus, James Corcoran, 
for taking the sources for granted, depended upon qualities such as 
veracity and caution. By and large, he does not seem to be critical ofthe 
sources. He appears to have made the best use of collation, corroboration 
and logic. However, since the sources have not been mentioned meticu- 
lously, it is difficult to ascertain as to what extent he borrowed materials 
and how far they affected his style, language and thought. 


Ta'rikh-i Chin is a complete general history of China, fromthe 
earliest times to the Treaty of Nanking (1842), encompassing the geog- 
raphy, dependencies, and tributaries of China. While dealing with the 
political history it is regnal in pattern. Each aspect is dealt with in 
separate chapters where different ideas or thoughts or events have been 
assigned different paragraphs. The paragraphs are often extremely 
lengthy and they do not bear separate headings or titles. With regard to 
the political history each paragraph opens up with the accession of a 
ruler, his conflict with rivals, dethronement if any, and ends with the 
number of days a ruler ruled. While discussing the matter the chronologi- 
cal sequence ofthe reign has generally been adhered to. James Corcoran 
makes a fair use of dates but is not very meticulous about it. 


A striking feature is the interpolation of verses and sayings, both 
in Persian and Arabic, in the narrative to highten the effect and substan- 
tiate the matter.? This is particularly noticeable in the first volume. 
James Corcoran tries to maintain the sequence of events to the extent of 
making them meaningful. Some times, however, he digresses, but ulti- 
mately, returns to the point under discussion.?* There are repetitions, too, 
in the account.” 
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As the theme of narration is broken up repeatedly, we frequently 
come across phrases like, ‘‘as will be related with greater length later 
on," or, ‘‘as has been stated earlier,” or, ‘‘as shall be recorded in its 
proper place," or, ‘‘since the matter has been discussed earlier it is futile 
to discuss it again," etc.” 


Inthe first volume, while discussing the provinces, James Corcoran 
first takes up the geo-political description of the area, followed by 
accounts such as growth of crops, quality of soil, mode of Tatars and 
Chinese dwellings in different secluded areas, streets and by-lanes, 
population, general physiognomy of men, climate and vegetation, eco- 
nomic condition of different towns, mineral resources, other production, 
direction of the wind, special characteristics of the place, and dwelling 
of animals, beasts and birds. Sometimes even the amount of rain fall is 
mentioned. Lastly, the sources of revenue are recorded. 


Contents 


There is hardly a subject or matter of general interest which has 
not found a place in Ta'rikh-i Chin. The first volume is divided into 
sixteen chapters, of which, the first chapter deals with the geography of 
the country and the rest deal with the account of fifteen provinces of 
China.” 


The description of the provinces includes details of its geo- 
political situation, extent of boundaries, important cities and towns in 
it, inhabitants, their racial features and physiognomy, occupation, flora 
and fauna, gardens, tanks and lakes, rainfall, soil and its fertility, staple 
food, climate and vegetation, direction ofthe wind, minerals found, mode 
of irrigation, sources of revenue, means of communication, economic 
condition of the people, and any other peculiarity or significance of the 
place. For example, while describing Pechin James Corcoran mentions 
the thickness and height of the city wall.” At another place he describes 
the abode and feeding habits of musk deer,” and how elephants are caught 
and trained. 


Sometimes the author indulges in narrating subjects that are non- 
serious. For example, James Corcoran narrates an account at length of 
a King's attempt to make his beloved smile.” At times the author even 
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refers to an extra-political phenomenon such as the occurrence of a 
disastrous earthquake. The author describes in detail how in the prov- 
inces of Fu-Kiang, in particular in the town of Yen Piang, water was 
supplied by a device made ofbamboo. In fact, information of such nature 
is abundant. James Corcoran describes in detail a strange tree that 
produced a fat-like substance,?! red tea used for medicinal purpose," a 
herb known as Gin Sing (Jin San) which restores youth and vitality," how 
camphor is extracted,” a special kind of stone which is used for making 
musical instruments, a tree whose root if cut and dipped in water turns 
into a stone of flat shape,” of how the institution of eunuchs originated 
and flourished, etc. James Corcoran also discusses the Chinese coin 
which is called fe/ and compares its value with some Indian coins of the 
Murshidabad mint. This sheds light on the monetary relation of the two 
countries in the first half of the nineteenth century.” 


The first volume also deals with Chinese polity, organization of 
the nobility and bureaucracy, their mode of selection,™ their designations 
and the task assigned to them.” Similarly, the organization of the army 
finds a place. It also discusses dress and cosmetic materials, payment 
of salary, allowances, and other related facilities accorded to soldiers 
by the state. James Corcoran praises the selection system of the officers 
based upon merit and scholarship, and supports his view with proverbs 
and examples.” He also mentions the powers of provincial governors 
and activities of European priests. 


The Chinese network of police and postal system is also de- 
scribed. James Corcoran compares the Chinese postal system with that 
of the European system.*' The narration also embodies accounts of 
marriage ceremonies and divorce, of keeping of wives and concubines,“ 
of respect shown to parents, position of the eldest in the family, funeral 
and mourning rites,“ and coffin robbery. He compares the Chinese 
rituals with the Hindu customs. The laws of the country and the various 
mode of punishment to those who disobey state laws have also been dealt 
at length. In this context, he narrates a strange Chinese legislation 
according to which a person, howsoever old he may be, is regarded as 
a minor so long as his father is alive.“ 


The traits, behaviour and habits of the Chinese and Tatars have 
also been discussed. The practice of committing suicide, which is quite 
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common. among the Chinese, has also been discussed. But James 
Corcoran considers it as an act-of cowardice, and. suggests ways of 
putting an end to this evil practice. 

Various religious beliefs of the Chinese have also been enumer- 
ated. It begins with the supernatural and mythological beginnings of the 
early religion in China. It then proceeds to trace the birth of Buddhism 
in which the Ceylonese and Siamese accounts associated with Buddha 
form the basis of early information. James Corcoran also gives an 
account of the spread of Islam and Muslim settlements. He compares 
them with Indian Muslims, especially with the Muslims of Bengal, and 
comments that like the Indian Muslims who have borrowed many local 
Hindu beliefs, the Chinese Muslims have also done so. Here, in the 
process of narration the author briefly mentions the social and religious 
practices of the Muslims of Bengal. 


The origin of slavery has also been narrated and comparison has © 
been made with the system prevalent if ancient Rome and Greece. 
Similarly, the institution of khaja sara or eunuchs has also been 
discussed. It also deals with the holding of census,“ powers of the 
provincial governors and activities of European priests.“ 


Ta'rikh-i Chin throws a flood of light on social life. The Chinese 
society has been divided into seven categories and each group is dealt 
with in detail in respect to its social status and economic condition.” 


James Corcoran devotes forty-six pages to the Chinese language. 
His description of the Chinese language with all its philological and 
etymological aspects speaks of Corcoran's mastery of the Chinese 
language as also his mastery ofthe Persian language. In his study he also 
mentions other European writers like Father Gonclaves, Callery, and Dr: 
Ponceau who had made a study of the Chinese language. He, however, 
comments on the limitations of their works. 


Ta 'rikh-i Chin abounds in description of Chinese men and women, 
their houses, gardens and orchards, their concept of beauty, and seclusion 
and non-seclusion of the women. It also describes the Chinese fondness 
for artificial lakes and their astonishing display of fireworks. . 
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The book also mentions the Chinese concept of the origin of the 
state." James Corcoran says that the. Chinese were well-versed in 
various branches of knowledge like mathematics, astronomy, geography, 
acquatics, medicine, metallurgy, silk rearing and -music — and it was . 
through them that knowledge of these sciences spread to other countries. 
James Corcoran holds the view that the Chinese knew about circulation 
of blood long before Harvey of England spoke of it. He also says that the 
magnetic compass was developed by Chinese. It was improved by the 
Arabs, and Roger Bacon’s claim of inventing the compass is unfounded.^ 
The Great Wall of China and many ancient canals that exist today remain 
as living testimony to the great engineering skill of the Chinese. James 
Corcoran has full praise for the ancient Chinese who could derive perfect 
astronomical calculations. 


The second volume begins with the discussion of classification of 
human race into three categories— Reshdar, Be-reshdar and Maruli. He 
treats the first category of men (in which he includes people of Iran, India, 
Kashmir, Arab, Afghanistan, Britain, etc.) as the most superior and whom 
God has specially ordained. James Corcoran thus shows his awareness 
of cultural geography. However, his view that Be-reshdar class of men 
are ugly and inferior, is indicative of his racist feelings. 


In the second volume, James Corcoran generally begins with the 
accession of a king, crushing of opposition and recalcitrant nobles, 
revolts if any, the character ofthe king, conspiracies and dethronement, 
welfare activities, tolerance of the king with regard to other religions or 
sects, rivalry between different sects of people, warsbetween the Tatars 
and Mughals and ends up with the number of years, months and days a 
ruler ruled. At the end of & chapter, he does not make any formal 
assessment of the reign of any king or that of a dynasty. However, 
individual events or acts of persons are frequently the subject of his 
remark. The remarks are succinct and crisp. 


The second volume gives an account of the earliest growth of 
civilized life, development of currency, weight and measures, rearing of 
silk, dress, use of bricks, medicine, musical instruments and other things 
under different ancient kings of China, with full details of their personal 
life. It also describes how, with the accession.of emperor Yu, the 
Chinese emperor became supreme in both temporal and ecclesiastical 
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matters? The philosophical thought of King Fu Si has also been 
discussed.? 


An interesting account ofthe mythology attached with the birth of 
Chengiz Khàn has also been narrated, along with his rise to power and 
his exploits. However, no attempt has been made to examine the military 
organization of Chengiz Khan’s army which led to his spectacular 
success, except for a brief account of Chinese and Tatar chiefs surren- 
dering to Chengiz Khün. An interesting point is the description of the 

-Tatars and their sub-groups. 


Ta 'rikh-i Chin also throws considerable light upon the activities 
of Lamas™ and the Isma'ilis.55 The capture of Burma by Kublai Khan and 
his intended attack on Bengal which did not materialize along with his 

' futile expedition to Japan has also been narrated. The book is also useful 
for knowledge about Christian missionaries who worked in China such 
as Prester John, Francis Xavier, Priest Richi, etc. Among other things 
Ta’rikh-i Chin deals with the isolationist attitude of the Chinese. This 
is followed by the description of European countries who gained trading 
rights in China by 1786. 


f 


The sixth chapter deals exclusively with the opening of restricted 
trade relations between- China and Britain and the establishment of 
factories at Canton following the display of power by the British. Here 
James Corcoran does not mention the year but simply says that it 
happened during the reign of Charles I (1652-1649). However, the 
Chinese continued their policy of maintaining distance with the British 
and endeavoured to regularize trade relations by the establishment of 
officials known as Hang. This proved irksome to the British and 
contributed to the straining of relations between the two. Subsequently, 
several representatives of the East India Company were sent to China to 
break the stalemate. These officers were Lord Macartney, a former 
governor of Madras, and Lord Amherst. However, the deadlock contin- 
ued because of the Chinese insistence on the performance of kow-tow.?? 


The straining of relations culminated in skirmishes in 1839. 
James Corcoran describes in detail the British movement of troops and 
warships, and the fall of fortress towns of China such as Kiang Hi, 
Chuzan, Tikak, Wang Tang and Anang. The fall of theses cities has been 
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described in an effective and picturesque manner. It also narrates how 
the Chinese took resort to mass suicide in order to save their honour. 


Ireatment of History 


For James Corcoran history is not merely a narration of events and 
description of geo-political conditions but a serious study of the past 
events with the purpose of deriving lessons from it. History has generally 
been treated simply as the activities of certain notable individuals. 
Events are generally described against a general political background. . 
The regnal units are treated independent of others. James Corcoran does 
not appear to have shown any personal preference for any dynasty, 
although he praises some rulers. The description of each ruler is made 
in such a way that it forms the backdrop for the reign of the subsequent 
ruler. 


A significant aspect of. Ta'rikh-i Chin is that James Corcoran 
nowhere appears to relate Divine will with the historical events. The 
mythologies find their place occasionally, but they have nowhere been 
projected in a manner to shape the process of historical change. He 
attributes the Chinese backwardness in metallurgy to the constraints 
imposed on use of metal resources of the country and to the belief ofthe 
rulers that if the Chinese subjects were allowed to use the mineral 
resources of the country, they would not have paid attention towards 
trade, commerce and agriculture. He narrates convincingly why the 
Chinese were reluctant to have contact with the outside world. Similarly, 
the causes put forward regarding theunwillingness ofthe British to annex 
the conquered Chinese territories with the British empire are convinc- 
ingly demonstrated. However, in general, James Corcoran makes no 
serious and conscious attempt to probe new developments against the 
background of his general history, barring a few cases. 


Style 


Ta 'rikh-i Chin is an outstanding and seminal work both in sub- 
stance and in style. It merits greater praise owing to the fact that it is a 
creation of an Englishman. The language ofthe work is pure literary Urdu 
which places it in line with the contemporary taste and literary standard. 
James Corcoran has employed Urdu phrases and idioms with a remark- 
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able degree of effectiveness. This has made the narration fascinating. 
The vocabulary has a good number of Persian and Arabic words. This 
is particularly seen in the initial stages ofthe work. Often the sentences 
are complex and the recurrence of the theme produces an effect of 
monotony and heaviness on the mind. The narrative of Corcoran 1s 
frequently interspersed with verses and extracts in order to substantiate 
and reinforce his views. The verses and extracts do not in general hinder 
the flow of the narration, but are not very impressive at times. James 
Corcoran, unlike many Urdu historians, has not made use of 
chronogrammatic verses. However, the significant feature is that James 
Corcoran, like Muslim historians, has made use of Islamic terminologies 
such as al-hamdu li Allah and fi 'l-nàr wa'l-saqar. Another important 
characteristic is that James Corcoran does not display unnecessary 
religious fanaticism and communal rancor, although on a few occasions 
he has used unbecoming words for the Chinese.” 


Conclusion 


To sum up, so far as Ta 'rikh-i Chin is concerned it is surprising 
to note that such an unusual and important early published work in Urdu 
remained virtually unnoticed. 7a 'rikh-i Chin definitely transcends more 
than a bare narrative of the rise and fall of a number of dynasties and 
personages. The work is of the nature of politico-biographical history. 
Also, it combines in itself both dynastic as well as regnal arrangement. 
What makes it an important historical enterprise is that while on the one 
hand it shows the influence of Indo-Persian chronicles, on the other hand, 
it also attempts to comprehend and incorporate notions of modern 
historical approaches such as the inclusion of social, economic, geo- 
graphical, psychological and cultural aspects. James Corcoran obvi- 
ously wrote Ta 'rTkh-i Chin to extol British success in the strange and 
curious land of China. In the process, he praises as well as denigrates 
the Chinese, and skilfully portrays the dominance of the British over the 
Chinese in various departments of life. In other words, so far as British 
imperialism and expansionism are concerned, James Corcoran has at- 
tempted to defend British action in China in a subtle way. He is, 
therefore, not free from partisanship so far as historiography is con- 
cerned. 
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NOTES 


Printed in Kanta Chap (size 8"°x11") in two volumes in November 1848 and 
January 1852 by Thomas Baptist Press, Calcutta. The first volume consists 
of 462 pages of which the last four pages contain an erratum and has a 
preface consisting of fourteen pages. The second volume consists of 716 
page. It begins with an introduction in Urdu, followed by a preface or 
foreword. This is followed by four pages of table of contents. At the end, 
there is a page of erratum. The second volume also bears an introduction 
in English followed by an advertisement of the book, after which opinions 
about the first volume are printed (13 pages). This is supplemented by an 
index (44 pages) which in the beginning bears key to the pronunciation of 
Romanized Oriental words used in the book with reference to Urdu 
language along with reference to complex Chinese sounds. The second 
volume notes the name of the publisher as Thacker & Spink. Copies of 
Ta'rikh-1 Chin are preserved at Dar al-Musannifin (Shibli Academy), 
Azamgarh; Hardayal Public Library, Delhi; and at Khuda Bakhsh Oriental 
Public Library, Patna. 


James Corcoran, Ta 'rikh-: Chin, vol.i, p.8. 


Ibid., p.8. This claim of James Corcoran is not true. Sayyid Shah Ulfat 
Husayn Faryad, a great scholar, was instrumental in encouraging Corcoran 
to write Ta’ rfkh-1 Chin. Sayyid “Alt Muhammad Shad, a reputed poet and 
historian, informs us that James Corcoran would hear daily for two hours 
the lecture of Sayyid Shah Ulfat Husayn Faryad. He would then corrobo- 
rate the information with the available written sources. Shad also informs 
us that both the volumes of Ta’ rikh-! Chin were written in just about six 
or seven months. James Corcoran also wrote Jawahir-i Akhlaq under the 
guidance of Ulfat Husayn Faryad. (See Hayat-i Faryad by Sayyid ‘Ali 
Muhammad Shad, printed at the request of Mawlavi Sayyid Husayn Khan 
under the supervision of Mas‘ud ‘Ali Nadavi, pp. 1,93,187. Ma‘arif Press, 
Azamgarh, 1927.) 


Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
Ibid., pp. 5-6. p 


Ibid., pp. 1-2. 


(7) Ibid., p.3. 
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(12) Jbid., vol.i, pp.62,266,438. 
(13) Ibid., p.1. 

(14) Ibid., p.279. 

(15) Ibid., p.322. 

(16) Ibid., vol.ii,p.121. 

(17) Ibid., pp.100, 105,146. 
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(25) Ibid., vol.i,pp.223,225,244. 
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(27) James Corcoran says that some historians have divided China into sixteen 


provinces, while others into eighteen provinces.(Jbid., vol.i.,p.15.) 
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COPTIC-MUSLIM RELATIONS 
IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY : 
CONFLICT AND ADJUSTMENT 


JEFFREY C. BURKE 


EARLY Coptic contact with Arab conquerors has been a subject of 
neglected research. “...the scholarly world outside of Egypt sees 
Christian development in Coptic and Arabic Egypt as an esoteric subject, 
a field of specialization for the relative few.’’' Yet a critical analysis 
ofthe origins of Coptic-Mulsim relations is necessary for understanding 
how the Copts fared under their Muslim conquerors. The Copts are 
alleged to be the direct descendants of the ancient Egyptians and they 
claim their Church was founded in Egypt by St. Mark in a.p.42 


The word “Copt” derived from "Aigyptus," the original 

name of Egypt as pronounced by the Graeco-Romans, and was 
later modified by the natives to "Gyptos." After the Arab- 
Islamic invasion of Egypt in the seventh century, the name was 
Arabicized into “Qibt’’ (or “Copt’’) to designate these 

native inhabitants of the Nile Valley.? 


Bohn adds: 


According to Arabic and Semitic sources, the word is derived 
from ‘kuftain,’ son of Mizraim, a grandchild of Noah who 
settled in the Nile valley and gave his name to the old town of 
"Quft' or 'Guft' in the neighborhood of Thebes, the ancient 
capital of Egypt. Christian sources say that, 'The Arabs 
called Egypt "Dar al-Qibt,’’ home of the Copts, the origi- 
nally Christian land, and that the words *Coptic'' and “Chris- 

tian" were interchangeable in the Arab mind.' The term 
‘Coptic’ is thus seen to derive from the Arabic ‘Qibt’ itself 
abbreviated from the Greek Aigyptos.? 


Coptic and Muslim sources can be used to provide a crude 


historical sketch ofthe Arab invasion of Egypt and contact between 'Amr 
ibn al-' Ás and Benjamin I,* patriarch of the Coptic Church. Accounts of 
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the-aforementioned events are confusing and incomplete. Sources con- 
sulted for a description of events include Arabic, Greek and Coptic 
manuscripts, the Chronicle of John, late Byzantine and early Arabic 
papyri, and letters exchanged between ‘Amr and Benjamin J. Fraser 
explains “the brief but standard accounts in Baladhuri’s Futuh al- 
Buldán and Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s Futuh Misr (which contains the 
earliest and most reliable accounts) form the basis of many of the later 
traditions." He notes that other chroniclers such as al-Maqrizi and 
Duqmaàq offer a bulky duplication ofthe two trustworthy accounts and that 
they rely on the traditional chain of authority for verification. These 
particular sources 


..are based on a long and largely unverifiable chain of 
traditions, and reveal the characteristic and familiar weak- 
nesses of Arabic historiography. This is particularly obvious 
with reference to the termination of various phases of the 
hostilities between Muslim and non-Muslim, the confusion of 
dates and events, an uncritical reliance on oral or written 
hadith (unconscious and conscious repetition), and the exces- 
sive details concerning unimportant individual episodes. 
Except for short sketches of narrative, the chronicles present 
no sense ofthe general course of events. These are strictures 
from which only Baladhuri is relatively free.’ 


Trustworthy Arab and Coptic sources are united in asserting that 
‘Amr restored the authority of power to Benjamin I of which he had been 
stripped by the Byzantines. The 38th patriarch was viewed as a hero who 
made great efforts to help with the rebuilding and revival of the Coptic 
Church in Egypt. The influence of this leader stretched beyond his death 
on January 3, 661.° 


So deep was the impression of his long reign on the minds of 
his contemporaries that the legend was circulated among them 
that not only did the angels carry his noble soul to heaven but 
it was also escorted by Saint Athanasius the Apostolic, Saint 
Severus of Antioch, and Saint Theodosius.' ' 


Benjamin I was not alone in his steadfastness in support ofthe Christian 
faith. His brother also displayed a strength of character. 
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And Heraclius seized the blessed Mennas, brother of the 
Father Benjamin, the patriarch, and brought great trials upon 
him, and caused lighted torches to be held to his sidesuntil the 
fat of his body oozed forth and flowed upon the ground, and 
knocked out his teeth because he confessed the faith; and 
finally commanded that a sack should be filled with sand, and 
the holy Mennas placed within it, and drowned, in the sea. For 
Heraclius the misbeliever had charged them, saying: "If any 
one ofthem says that the council of Chalcedon is true, let him 
go; but drown in the sea those that say it is erroneous and 
false." Therefore they did as the prince bade them, and cast 
Mennas into the sea. For they took the sack, and conveyed him 
to a distance of seven bowshots from the land, and said to him: 
“Say that the council of Chalcedon is good and not otherwise, 
and we will release thee." But Mennas would not do so. And 
they did this with him three times; and when he refused they 
drowned him.'? 


The case of Mennas demonstrates how Copts were insistent upon 
maintaining a distinct religious identity in the face of Byzantine oppres- 
sion and the subsequent Muslim takeover. The Arab conquest and its 
effect upon the Copts and Muslims will be presented and discussed here. 
Of key importance is the relationship which developed between “Amr 
and Benjamin I. The critique will demonstrate how conflict and adjust- 
ment occurred between the two respective leaders and their communities 
during initial relations between the two groups. 


Arab Invasion of Egypt 


The newcomers who conquered Egypt and Syria combined 
three elements: (1) They presented themselves as Muslims, 
messengers of a Revelation transmitted through an inspired 
book, the Koran. (2) They were Arabs belonging to the 
Semitic group of peoples and, as Arabs, spoke the same 
language as that of the Holy Book. (3) They were soldiers 
who believed they were serving God by the force of arms; they 
were the “horsemen of Allah.” !! 


1 


To claim that Islam was spread merely by the sword in Egypt would be 
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erroneous. It involved a transfer of power from the Byzantines to the 
Muslims who continued to use parts of the Byzantine governmental 
system. The decline of Byzantine influence.in Egypt combined with 
superior military strength enabled the Muslims to capture Misr. The 
influence of the new conquerors was felt in every facet of the Egyptian 
society. "Islam,...is a phenomenon sui generis, an indivisible organic 
complex, simultaneously religious, political, social, and linguistic." '? 


The Arab invasion was buttressed by the beliefthat Copts consid- 
ered the Byzantines to be unbelievers. Unwilling to pay homage to the 
Chalcedonian extraction of Christianity, the Copts were imprisoned and 
persecuted by their Byzantine masters. The country had also been weak- 
ened by previous battles before *Amr arrived. 

First, the revolt of the elder Heraclius in Africa against the 
vicious government of Emperor Phocas (602-610) that placed 
the young Heraclius (610-641) on the throne of Byzantium 
was largely fought out on Egyptian soil. Second, a decade 
later, Egypt, like the other Byzantine provinces ofthe Middle 
East, was invaded by the Sassanid forces of Chosroes II (A.D. 
619-628). As a result ofthe Persian occupation, both Alexan- 
dria and the whole of the Nile Valley were subjected to severe 
material and religious oppression for a decade." 


Shortly after the execution of Benjamin’s brother Mennas, ‘Amr began 
his Egyptian campaign. 


The Arab conquest of the province began on 12 December 
639, and the fortress of Babylon fell into Arab hands on 9 
April 641. The invasion of Alexandria took place on 17 
September 642. It is not known whether the Copts played an 
active role in the invasion. What is certain is that they did not 
stand by the side of their Byzantine persecutors during the 
war. '4 


Benjamin I was still in hiding during the time of the conquest. His 
counterpart had a clear understanding of the Nile Valley region’? and used 
this knowledge to urge ‘Umar to consent to ‘Amr’s plans for invading 


Egypt. 
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Fraser notes: 


The conquest of Egypt itself stands in our traditions, both Arab 
and non-Arab, as. an episode in which ‘Amr exerted pressure 
on the more cautious judgement of ‘Umar and caused the latter 
reluctantly to yield (Futuh Misr, pp.55ff). The story is widely 
recorded that, after ‘Umar’s discussion with ‘Amr at al- 
Jabiyah near Damascus, giving permission to proceed, he 
wrote ‘Amr a letter that was to recall him if it reached him 
before he had crossed the Palestinian border into Egypt, south 
of al-' Arish. If, on the other hand, the letter was received and 
read when he was already inside Egypt, he should proceed 
with his campaign. According to the account, ‘Amr, on receiv- 
ing the missive, left it unopened and unread until he was safely 
inside Egyptian territory.’ 


The general’s familiarity with the desert trade routes enabled ‘Amr to 
make maximum use of his small (compared to his adversary’s) cadre of 
soldiers. 


Speculation continues as to whether or not the Coptic support of 
‘Amr played a key role in the downfall of the Byzantines. 


John of Nikiou, our earliest and normally most reliable 
source, appears to imply that the collaboration of the Copts 
began only after the approximate time of the submission of 
Babylon (Nikiou, p. cxiii, 1). The issue is historically crucial, 
but the chaotic state ofthe surviving text of John at this point 
does permit a decision in favor of prolonged Coptic alle- 
giance to Byzantium..." 


Reasons for the downfall of the Byzantine government in Egypt are 
numerous. It may not be possible to discern the exact reasons for the fall 
of Egypt to the Arabs although reasonable speculation concludes : 


The military failure ofthe Byzantine government, the personal 
character of Cyrus, in particular his persecution-of the Copts, 
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and the hostility of the overwhelming Monophysite popula- 
tion must in all different degrees have contributed to the 
defeat. The hostility ofthe Copts, amply justified in their own 
eyes, was probably the decisive factor in terms of local 
assistance provided to the Muslim troops, particularly in the 
Delta. This assistance is recorded beyond doubt in the later 
stages of the campaign by the Arab chroniclers, possibly in 
exaggerated terms. (Futüh Misr, pp. 73, 3ff.; 74, 16-17)" 


Like Napoleon in later Egyptian history, 'Amr began to establish 
khittahs (districts) to settle his soldiers and to divide the city into 
manageable chunks. The military camp al-Fustat was established near the 
ancient city of Babylon. ‘Amr became busy with peace negotiations 
between the Copts and Byzantine officials and was also deciding what 
to do about land concerns in Alexandria. It was thought that ‘Amr and his 
military staff had the best strategic information about the placement of 
military camps and the settling of land disputes. 


The Caliph recognized ‘Amr’s brilliance as a military commander 
but no doubt had a few reservations about this general. Prior to the treaty 
negotiations with Cyrus, *Amr prepared to attack Alexandria." Amr, as 
always at his least effective when facing a siege, failed to take the city 
(Nikiou, p.cxix, 3) and left a detachment to continue the siege.''? Despite 
these problems, *Amr, of course, prevailed in the end and showed his 
skill at organizing his men and planning to forward the cause of Islam. 
* . but it seems that the Caliph and his closest circle in the theocratic 
oligarchy were afraid of ‘Amr’s self-reliance and policy making being 
used to his own advantage and the satisfaction of his personal ambitions 
rather than the interests ofthe Arab Islamic State.’’” Later, ‘Amr’s army | 
continued to spread throughout Egypt which resulted in Muslims taking 
indigenous wives. The resultant infusion of Muslim culture and religion 
into the Egyptian society at large was widespread. 


Struggles occurred in the Coptic church after the Arab conquest 
as church officials had to deal with the problem of religious identity in 
what was now an Islamic state and the adjustments needed to continue 
practising the Coptic faith under thetutelage ofa new authority. "Though 
there were some Copts who interpreted the Arab Conquest as a deliver- 
ance from Byzantine oppression, other Copts believed that their masters 
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were not muclr different in their attitude to them....''?! The Coptic church 
sought to rebuild the losses it had suffered under Heraclius although the 
separation of church and state which had existed under Byzantine rule 
was no longer possible with ‘Umar in control. The Caliph's new poll tax 
in Misr added a significant financial burden to the Copts as they 
attempted to regroup. 


Yet, at the same time, except for the unsuccessful Coptic 
revolts between 726 a.D., the opposition ofthe Copts towards 
the state confined itself to theological denunciations. À sys- 
tematic and consistent attitude of opposition to the govern- 
ment, however, never emerged among the Copts. Whenever 
there was cause for opposition, it was in response to a 
particular oppressive and discriminating decree by the re- 
spective governor or caliph. Thus, the negative attitudes of the 
Copts towards the state were caused largely by temporary and 
symptomatic situations. In this connection, itis interesting to 
note, that the Copts produced very few apologetic works with 
regard to the teachings of Islam.? 


Encounter Between ‘Amr Ibn al-‘As and Benjamin I 


Although the Copts did not produce a significant volume of 
apologetic teachings to counter the faith of Islam, the Arab invasion did 
cause the Coptic church to undergo rigorous self-examination in an effort 
to maintain Coptic identity ina Muslim domain. The sociologist Niklas 
Luhmann explains that a religious crisis such as a threat from an outside 
invader creates a certain response from a faith community,” such as the 
Copts. Maintaining their core religious beliefs becomes an urgent prior- 
ity. “Doctrine is thus linked with the affirmation of the need for certain 
. identity-giving parameters for the community, providing ideological 
justification for its.continued existence. Doctrine thus defines communi- 
ties of discourse.''?^ Coptic theological beliefs helped to maintain their 
sense of pride and dignity during the time of upheaval. This allowed 
Coptic authorities the reassurance of establishing agreements with the 
Muslim rulers without fearing the loss of their religious identity. Their 
religious beliefs were used to help maintain the status quo. 
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Doctrine is... the self-reflection of a religious community, by 
which this religious sub-system maintains its identity and 
regulates its relations with other such religious sub-systems 
and the whole social system in general.? 


This turmoil over the maintenance of religious identity was happening 
while Benjamin I remained sequestered in the monasteries of Wadi Habib 
and Upper Egypt.” The patriarch’s return to governance of Coptic affairs 
after a 13-year exile? was prompted by a tome written by ‘Amr to 
Benjamin I. 


There is protection and security for the place where Benjamin 
is, and peace from God, therefore let him come forth secure 
and tranquil and administer the affairs of his church and the 
government of his nation....? 


‘Amr was favourably impressed with the patriarch when meeting him 
face to face. One account reads : 


Benjamin’s handsome and dignified bearing and his grave 
eloquence are represented as having made a deep impression 
on ‘Amr, who remarked to his companions, “In all the coun- 
tries I have conquered up to this day, I have never seen a man 
of God like this.''? 


Another source states that "Amr gave orders that Benjamin should be 
brought before him with honour and veneration and love.''?? The result 
of the successful meeting between Benjamin I and ‘Amr was that the 
patriarch was given full authority to resume his intentions to regather his 
congregation and make amends for the destruction ofthe Coptic church 
spearheaded by Heraclius. 


The patriarch began immediately to visit churches and monaster- 
ies in an effort to revive the spirits of his people. “An impressive feat 
of his time was the recovery of Saint Mark's head, which the Greeks 
wanted to smuggle to Byzantium.'"'!! To recover the head of the founder 
of the Coptic church in Egypt would have been of critical importance to 
Coptic believers. Various accounts are offered as to how the head was 

retrieved. One chronicle worth quoting reads: 
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According to J. M. Wansleben, the Copts lost the Head of 5t. 
Mark when Alexandria was pillaged by the Arabs at the time 
of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As. A sailor had entered one night into the 
church, called the Cave, where the body of the Saint reposed 
inareliquary. He opened it and took the Head to his ship. Two 
days later, when the ship was to depart, it could not move. 
This was noticed by ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, who ordered an inves- 
tigation. The Head was found inthe ship and as soon as it was 
returned, the ship left the harbour. Then, ‘Amr ibn al-'Ás 
wrote to Benjamin I, the Patriarch of the Copts, asking him to 
come and see him. Then he placed the Head of the Evangelist 
into his hands telling him about the miracle; moreover, he 
bestowed upon him 2,000 Egyptian dinars, which are worth 
10,000 Venetian gold ducats, to build therewith a church in 
honour of this Head, and this church was named the 
**Mu'allaqah'' (in Alexandria), and since that time, all the 
patriarchs newly consecrated observe the custom to embrace 
the Head and to cover it with a new veil and to present it to 
the people to be kissed, but, today (1672), no longer having 
this Head, they cannot perform this ceremony.” 


Conclusion 


Despite the conflict and adjustments that occurred as a result of 
the Arab conquest of Egypt, ‘Amr and Benjamin maintained an amicable 
relationship which led to the revival of the Coptic church in Misr. Open 
communication’ between ‘Amr and Benjamin I was evidenced by the 
records of correspondence between the leaders. An examination of this 
encounter between the aforementioned leaders is significant because it 
established an early pattern of ongoing relations between the two reli- 


gious groups. 


Forced conversions to Islam after the conquest were quite rare 
The Islamization of Egypt was tempered by a respect for other faiths such 
as the Copts. The gradual transformation of the former Byzantine 
province to a part of the Islamic empire was a slow transformation that 
was not achieved through organized effort. Rather, factors such as the 
eventual replacement of Coptic? for Arabic as the lingua franca, 
intermarriages, combined with the spreading of 'Amr's soldiers to the ` 
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Egyptian countryside along with changing trends in religious history 
were, among other causes responsible for becoming an Islamic state. 


Effects oftheinvasion upon the Copts were manifold. Some ofthe 
noteworthy effects will be discussed here. "The political integration of 
Syria and Egypt in the Muslim world cut the inhabitants off from Christian 
Europe.’’* The Coptic Church became entrenched in Eastern traditions 
and was heavily influenced by the impact of Arabic as the new national 
language. Coptic had a negligible effect on the structure and use of 
Arabic in the country. The Muslim way of life touched upon and 
influenced every facet of Coptic culture. Perhaps, this was not a bad 
alternative for the Copts compared to the previous regime. 


...from the very beginning of the Arab Conquest, the Islamic 
government in Egypt offered its protection to the Copts, thus 
creating an atmosphere of sufferance, which to the Copts was 
a welcome change from the oppressive policies ofthe Byzan- 
tine rulers.? 


Fortunately, the Copts had a reliable leader who prepared them for the 
future. 


Benjamin was undoubtedly one of the greatest patriarchs of 
the Coptic church. He lived through the tremendous upheavals 
of the Persian invasion (619-629) and the Arab Conquest of 
Egypt in 641. He was able to steer the church through these 
turbulent and confused times to a fresh beginning side by side 
with the emerging power of Islam.” 
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THE ROLE OF THE TAMIL MUSLIM 

MERCANTILE COMMUNITY OF THE 
MARAKKAYARS IN THE LATE MEDIEVAL 
MARITIME TRADE ON THE COROMANDEL COAST: 
A STUDY CHIEFLY BASED ON 

PORTUGUESE SOURCES (a.p.1506-1537) * 


S.JEYASEELA STEPHEN 


STUDIES dealing with the medieval Muslim settlements on the Eastern 
coast of India and maritime trade conducted in the ports of the Bay of 
Bengal region from the time of the rise of Islam to the sixteenth century 
have generally received less attention of the scholars.' One valid reason 
could be the lack of multi-lingual expertise to tap the available foreign 
sources in different languages such as Arabic and Portuguese. The 
second possible reason could be the inadequate information contained in 
the indigenous sources.? Historians generally agree that the Arabs and 
native Muslims dominated the maritime trade of the Bay of Bengal region 
during the medieval period, but the study of maritime history and the 
Muslim community was generally neglected for a period of about seven 
centuries from the ninth to the fifteenth. Further we find that the historians 
engaged themselves only in writing the political history? of the Tamil 
country under the Delhi Sultanates, and their works failed to highlight the 
simple fact that the invasions of the hinterland also encouraged the 
settlement of Muslim traders on the coast and greatly helped in the 
emergence of several ports to function as international trading marts 
during the medieval period. Some ofthe ports like Kayal and Kilakkarai 
on the South Eastern coast besides Nagore and Kunimedu on the Coro- 
mandel coast continued to flourish while others such as Periya Pattinam 
declined in the subsequent period of the fifteenth century.* The Portu- 
guese who arrived on the Tamil coast established their colonies close to 
the Muslim settlements and they diverted the trade to their trading 
settlements. Scholars like Sinnapah Arasaratnam three decades ago 
pointed out the repeated references in Dutch records between 1682 and 
1706 to a certain Periya Tambi Marakkayar and published a note on the 
biographical sketch of the commercial magnate of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Susan Bayly in her work had described how the Muslims played 
a key role in the process of commercialization that made it possible for 
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the Marava rulers of Ramnad to consolidate their kingdom during the 
same period.^ Thus many scholars had stated in their writings that the late 
seventeenth century saw a substantial revival in the commercial forunes 
of the Tamil Muslim mercantile community. But there is no scientific 
study available so far about these Muslim traders of the Tamil coast in 
the period of the sixteenth century to. show when their maritime trade 
began to decline and how these Muslims reacted to the Portuguese 
expansion of commerce. As we have vast Portuguese documentation it - 
is possible for us to reconstruct the history of the Muslim traders who 
functioned as major financiers, owners of trading vessels and petty 
traders from thebeginning ofthe sixteenth century and to fill the gap that 
exists in the historical writings. Sanjay Subrahmanyam’ characterized 
the sixteenth century as a period of Portuguese domination of overseas 
trade with an increasing share ofthe seaborne trade in the Bay of Bengal, 
but his writings did not give a full picture of the Coromandel-based 
Marakkayars' trade in this period. It is against this backdrop the present 
paper purports to conduct a detailed examination of the Portuguese 
records to see how the Marakkayars conducted their trade in the early 
sixteenth century, and to analyze the commercial conflicts that took place 
on the Coromandel coast between the Marakkayars and the Portuguese, 
the more commonly remarked feature of the period during the first four 
decades of the sixteenth century. 


Marakkayar is one of the titles of Tamil-speaking Muslims who 
are the natives of Coromandel particularly in the coastal regions. They 
were originally descendants of Arab merchant settlers who possessed 
separate Islamic cultural characteristics mixed with a few those of the 
Tamils.’ The earliest historical evidence of such Muslim settlements on 
the South Eastern coast of India dates from the ninth century. Thereisa 
copper plate edict in which the ruler of Madurai granted asylum to a group 
of Arab Muslim immigrants in A.D. 875. These settlers integrated with 
the indigenous community, married local women, and followed the local 
language and customs. Islamic maritime expansion and the overland 
expeditions of the Delhi sultanate brought Muslim settlers to the shores 
of Tamilnadu increasing their population in many coastal villages of 
Coromandel. They continued to be chiefly traders in the subsequent 
centuries too. When the Portuguese arrived on the Indian waters they 
encountered various coastal regions where Muslims conducted trade. 
The usage oftheterm Moplah in the Portuguese sources was resumed for 
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the indigenous Muslim communities of Malabar trading in coconut, sugar 
and oil? Similarly the Portuguese documents and travellers’ accounts 
mention Marakkayars as the natives of Coromandel particularly living in 
the coastal region from Kunimedu to Nagapattinam. They are said to have 
learnt to write and speak several Eastern languages and conducted trade 
in all the Kingdom of Asia. They were not serious observers of Islamic 
laws.'? Inscriptions also record the existence ofthe Marakkayar commu- 
nity.'’ Some centres are usually identified as of particular importance, 
namely Kayal and Kilakkarai, on the pearl fishery coast of South Eastern 
India.'? Of course many places on the Coromandel coast that saw Muslim 
settlements remained virgin soil for the study of ethno-history and 
maritime studies. Itis the intent of this paper to select two main Muslim 
settlements, Nagore, situated at the mouth oftheriver Kudavaiyar in the 
Cauvery delta, and Kunimedu, located fifteen miles north of modern 
Pondicherry, and to examine the significant role played by the Muslims 
in the late medieval maritime trade during the period of the Portuguese 
expansion. 


According to early Portuguese sources, many Muslims and Hin- 
dus of Malabar who owned ships sailed to Coromandel for purchase of 
rice." The commercial relations of Quilon with Coromandel in rice trade 
were well known. The Portuguese captain Durate Pacheco Perreia 
describes the ships with cargo consisting of rice.'* The merchants of 
Cannanore too traded with Coromandel in rice. The staple food of 
Malabar people was rice but enough of it was not produced locally. The 
region from Tanur to Quilon abundantly received rice supply from the 
Coromandel coast.! The reason was that the rice from Coromandel was 
four times cheaper than the rice of the Canara region." The rice export 
to Calicut, the chief Muslim settlement on the Malabar, was regular and 
the fact that the town heavily depended on the supply of rice from 
Coromandel is witnessed in the Portuguese evidences!! between 1502 to 
1518. Thusit was customary for the merchants from Malabar to visit the 
Coromandel coast to procure rice in the early sixteenth century. Some 
Portuguese traders like Duarte Pacheco and Manuel Pessanha travelled 
to the Coromandel coast, procured rice and returned to Cochin with 
escorts fearing the attack ofthe Marakkayars.'? This fact undeniably goes 
to prove that the Portuguese admitted genuinely that the Marakkayars 
were the most powerful sea-faring merchants on the Coromandel coast. 
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Coromandel Marakkayar merchants generally appear to have 
traded with the ports of South East Asia in the medieval period and more 
particularly began their active trade with the port of Malacca early in the 
second decade of the fifteenth century when King Parameswara encour- 
aged them to do so. The king was converted to Islam which attracted the 
Tamil Muslims of Coromandel to trade there.” These Marakkayars 
played a major role in a coup de etat, killing an infant ruler of Malay 
blood and elevating his younger brother Muzaffar Shah, born to a Tamil 
mother, to assume the title of Sultanin Malacca and thus became powerful 
politically also. They owned many ships. A ship’s bell that was 
recovered from the South East Asian waters during marine archacologi- 
cal excavations, and is now housed in the Museum of Wellington in New 
Zealand, has a Tamil inscription recording that it belonged to a ship 
owned by a Marakkayar.? The Muslim merchants of Coromandel 
unloaded their consignments of rice and textiles and paid revenue due to 
the sultan of Malacca. Their merchandise consisting oftextiles had quick 
sale price since there was always heavy demand for it. The prevailing 
port system of Malacca was such thatten ortwenty merchants of Malacca 
assembled together with the owners of merchandise and prices were 
fixed and commodities shared among them proportionately.” Thus it is 
learnt that the Coromandel traders did not have a free hand in the sale of 
commodities and to some extent were conditioned and controlled by the 
Malacca merchants during the reign of the sultan. The Marakkayars 
conducted trade with South East Asia, and as early as 1509 we find that 
Bendhahara of Malacca, a Tamil Muslim, handled the matters of the 
merchants trading there. 


Port of Kunimedu and its Overseas Commerce 

The Portuguese who wanted to trade with the ports of South East 
Asia particularly had to necessarily visit the Coromandel coast from 
where ships regularly made voyages to South East Asia. Port of 
Kunimedu functioned as port of departure for the voyages to the Malay 
archipelago. A Portuguese team came from Cochin to Choolamanader- 
kuppam, the boarding point in the environs of the port of Kunimedu, 
during 1506 to reach Malacca and were attacked there. This incident 
forced them to take shelter at Kunimedu.? A letter written on 16th 
November 1506 by Gaspar da Gama to the king of Portugal recounts the 
incident thus. Anau belonging to a merchant called Nayinar Marakkayar 
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(Nina Marecar as found in Portuguese records) sailed from Cochin to 
Kunimedu on 22nd August, 1506, from where they planned to reach 
Malacca.7 The Viceroy Francisco de Almeida sent his son along with 
Francisco Pereira, Estevao de Vilhena and one of the sons of Gaspar da 
Gama to remain at Kunimedu so as to reach Malacca. The Marakkayars 
of Kunimedu who learnt that the Portuguese commercial rivals were 
accommodated in the house of the brother of Nayinar Marakkayar at 
Kunimedu attacked the Portuguese and made them return to Cochin.? This 
prevented the Portuguese from sailing to Malacca in the nau leaving from 
Kunimedu. This shows that the Marakkayars never wanted the Portu- 
guese to trade from the ports of Coromandel probably realizing some 
danger for their overseas control established in the waters of the western 
coast of India. 


The Marakkayars of Kunimedu who continued their trade with 
Malacca derived huge profits for themselves and also brought large 
revenue to the Sultanate of Malacca. According to Portuguese sources 
Malacca was captured by the Portuguese in 1511 and the Marakkayars 
initially hesitated to trade there. Later, the Portuguese realized the 
significance of Coromandel textiles and invited the Marakkayars but 
preferred the Chetti merchants of Coromandel who helped them in 
capturing Malacca. However the Marakkayars continued to trade with 
Malacca regularly during the second decade of the sixteenth century. 


MARAKAYYAR SHIPPING FROM COROMANDEL TO 
MALACCA” (1506-1517) 





SI.No. Year Ships 





1506 
1512 
1513 
1514 
1517 


AUN 
pi pb pi p [MJ 


(Source : See note 27) 
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Later they diverted their trade with Pasai when the shahbandar of Pasai 
made direct purchases of Coromandel textiles sending his ships to 
Kunimedu since he knew the avenue of textile marketing. The 
Marakkayars also took all available textiles from the hinterland weaving 
villages ofthe port of Kunimedu and transported them in their own ships 
trading with Pasai till 1537. 


As the Portuguese by this time had introduced very strict control 
over the movement of native ships inthe Bay of Bengal and inthe Arabian 
Sea, the Malabar merchants who came earlier to purchase rice and 
textiles stopped visiting the Coromandel ports by the sea route. The 
Marakkayars whose traditional business in rice began to be affected 
therefore attempted to revive the rice trade via land routes often on 
bullocks, crossing the ghats to-unload it in the Malabar region. Their long 
distance trade was also hampered at this time with the appointment of a 
Portuguese captain on the Coromandel coast in 1522 when the Muslims 
were not permitted to trade in the high profit-yielding goods except the 
commodities in which the Portuguese had little interest.? They were 
forbidden to sail freely for commercial purposes to the places of their 
choice. They were forced to take cartazes from the Portuguese before 
undertaking voyages.) Some merchants like Pattan Marakkayar (Pate 
Marecar) who hailed from the port of Kunimedu in Coromandel took up 
residence at Cochin to participate in the developing Portuguese com- 
merce! However, Pattan Marakkayar and Kunju ‘Ali Marakkayar 
(Cunhale Marecar) continued their procurement of rice from Kunimedu 
where their brothers and other relatives helped to organizethe collection 
and storage of rice. Gaspar Correa, the Portuguese chronicler of this 
period, records that rice trade was carried on by the Marakkayars all of 
whom had partnership with their friends. Although Kunjü 'AlMarakkayar 
died at Kunimedu during 1534, his family members continued the rice 
trade till the end of the fourth decade of the sixteenth century.? Similarly 
we find another merchant called Muhammad ‘Ali Marakkayar (Mamale 
Marecar) holding monopoly and dominating the rice trade from Coro- 
mandel to Malabar.? The Marakkayars being well aware of the local 
inland routes began to undertake overland trade to compensate their loss 
in maritime trade. The Portuguese attacks at sea had repercussions and 
paved the way for the emergence of the Marakkayars as inland traders. 
They became distributors of rice on retail and wholesale in Malabar. 
They went to the hinterland villages to sell rice and collect pepper. There 
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was an agreement with the local Malabar rulers to the effect that none was 
permitted to sell rice on the Malabar coast except Muhammad ‘Ali 
Marakkayar and his brother Shirin Marakkayar (Cherina Marecar) with 
allied partners.” Thus trade from Kunimedu flourished but the position 
ofthe Marakkayars heavily changed from timeto time. Thelong distance 
trade of the Marakkayars with South East Asia declined during the third 
decade ofthe sixteenth century and they started trading from Coromandel 
to Malabar via overland routes. This situation also made some 
Marakkayars to become pilots, sailors and navigators in the Portuguese 
ships trading from Coromandel. They received some cruzados and rice 
as payment.» 


Port of Nagore and Its Sea-borne Trade 


An early reference in the sixteenth-century records shows that the 
Portuguese who came from the western coast of India wishing to trade 
with the flourishing port of Nagore and arriving near Nagapattinam, were 
arrested for no reason by the Marakkayars of Nagore and put in prison.” 
This news reached the Portuguese captain who resided at the port of 
Pulicat on the Coromandel and he sent a letter secretly to the captives 
through an individual, a native. This messenger handed over the letter 
to the Portuguese captives at Nagore and received remuneration which 
is entered in the account books ofthe Portuguese captain and factor ofthe 
Coromandel coast." This incident also shows that the Marakkayars 
wanted to have a monopoly of the trade in the Bay of Bengal and hence 
discouraged the Portuguese who wished to trade with the Coromandel 
ports. 


According to Portuguese sources, the port of Pasat in Sumatra had 
direct trade contacts with the port of Nagore in Coromandel. It was a 
famous trading centre of raw silk brought by the Chinese ships?! The 
Marakkayar merchants supplied rice since food provisions were scarce 
there. They exchanged rice for raw silk which was in great demand for 
textile manufacture by the weavers in the hinterland of the Coromandel 
coast.? Paddy cultivated in the Cauvery delta region and its surplus of 
rice available at the port of Nagore greatly facilitated the export of rice 
to Pasai in this period. Giovanni de Empoli who visited this port during 
this period has mentioned in his account that seven hundred ve/as of rice 
came from Nagore.* Sometimes the Muslim merchants of Pulicat also 
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exported rice to the tune of 10,000 gantas to the port of Pasai in order 
to meet the demand.*' A letter written in Arabic and sent by the sultan of 
Pasai during 1512 to the king of Portugal indicates that Marakkayars 
dominated the rice trade with the port of Pasai. The sultan in his letter 
declared that fourteen bahárs of silk could be always supplied annually 
to the Portuguese if necessary.* Thus rice exported from Nagore was 
generally exchanged for the silk by the Marakkayars in this period. Later 
the Marakkayars stopped trading with Pasai and preferred to trade with 
Achin as Pasai came under the Achinese domination. 


This sultan of Achin encouraged all Muslim traders of India. It 
was at this time that the Marakkayar traders of Nagore helped the 
Gujarati Muslim merchants to conduct trade with Achin. The details are 
known through a confession made by a merchant whose navio was 
captured by the Portuguese in 1527..He reported that the Cambay Muslim 
merchants took cartazes from the Portuguese to make purchases at the 
port of Quilon situated extreme south of the western coast and made 
arrangement to reach the Coromandel coast to trade with Achin.* This 
merchant further stated that the port called Nagore, from where the 
Coromandel Muslim traders had established stable commerce with 
Achin, helped tremendously the Cambay Muslim merchants to participate 
in the direct voyages conducted between Nagore and Achin.“ Three 
ships left the port of Nagore for Achin and the Marakkayars traded in rice 
and other commodities collected from the hinterland. The Portuguese 
captain Lopo Vaz de Sampayo in Coromandel was asked specifically to 
attack these ships* since they greatly hampered the growth of Portuguese 
commerce at Malacca by diverting the commodities to Achin, and 
affecting the Portuguese trade operated from the port of Nagapattinam 
' where the Portuguese had settled. Thus it is construed that large 
investments in maritime trade were made by the Marakkayars of Nagore 
initially to trade with the port of Pasai in the first decade and later with 
Achin in the Indonesian archipelago during the third decade of the 
sixteenth century. 


The above study allows certain specific conclusion. We cannot 
be content with the general view of scholars in the past who had cited the 
Tuhfat al-Mujahidin which records that the commercial decline of the 
Muslim traders took place in the sixteenth. century. The entry of the 
Portuguese in the Bay of Bengal commerce disturbed the Muslim net- 
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works of free trade to a large extent. South East Asian rulers like the 
sultan of Malacca and port officials like shahbandar of Pasai who 
conducted direct trade with Coromandel in the early sixteenth century 
slowly withdrew from the scene in the later years since there was fear 
of risk on account of the domination exercised by the Portuguese in 
maritime trade. Overseas commercial decline of the Marakkayars in the 
Bay of Bengal appeared in the third decade of the sixteenth century. 
Although their trade received a setback in Coromandel, the Marakkayars 
continued their business under the patronage extended by the Islamic 
Sultanate of Achin in the Malay archipelago. Significant changes took 
place in the evolution of ports when the flourishing ports of the early 
sixteenth century such as Nagore, Pulicat, etc. began to decline. Trade 
and commerce of these flourishing settlements were diverted to the 
neighbouring Portuguese settlements of Nagapattinam and Santhome of 
Mylapore, where the Portuguese had settled. The availability of surplus 
in the hinterland of the Muslim settlements decided the volume of export 
in the trade with South East Asia during this period. 
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MARTYRDOM IN ISLAMIC 
TRADITIONS AND ITS 
RELEVANCE IN ISLAMIC SYSTEM 


ABDUL RAZAQ O. KILANI 


THE concept of martyrdom in Islam is associated with an all-round effort 
to make the word of Allah supreme on the surface ofthe earth. Martyrdom 
is regarded as the highest form of shahadah, i.e. witness which a Muslim 
can make to thereligion ofIslam. That accounts for why a martyr is called 
shahid in the Islamic traditions. By this act which is the highest form of 
sacrifice in Islam, a martyr gives up what is considered as the most 
valuable thing to him, life, in the cause of Allah. Muslim history is 
replete with struggles in the cause of Allah. In the world today, Muslims 
are still determined to sacrifice their lives in the cause of Allah. 
Sociologists, anthropologists and scholars with a background different 
from the Islamic tradition had written off martyrdom as akin to suicide. 
While suicide is defined as ‘‘all cases of death resulting directly from 
a positive or negative act of the victim himself, which he knows will 
produce the result of death,’’’ martyrdóm is associated with positive 
struggle for the Islamic cause and it is associated with man. This paper 
tries to examine the place of martyrdom in Islam in the proper absolute 
framework of Islam which is the Qur'an and the Sunnah of the Prophet 
Muhammad (p.b.u.h.) and its relevance in the Islamic system. 


Meaning of Martyrdom in Judaeo-Christian Tradition 


A martyr is the name given to those who, in fearless profession of 
their religion or in an effort of establishing or propagating it, prefer to 
die rather than abandon it or its teachings or practices.? 


The word martyr in Greek is Vaptus which means witness. During 
the persecutions of the first three centuries, many Christians became 
martyrs, i.e. witnesses in blood to the faith.’ It was held a special 
privilege to receive the martyr's benediction, to kiss his chains, to visit 
him in prison orto converse with him. The day ofa martyr's death is held 
to be the day of his entry into eternal life. The bodies of martyrs, clothes, 
books and other objects which they had possessed were honoured as 
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relics and their tombs visited for the purpose of asking their interces- 
sion.* 


In Christian ecclesiastical history St. Stephen is regarded as the 
first martyr or proto-martyr in Christianity. It should also be noted that 
all the disciples of Jesus Christ (p.b.u.h.) apart from John the son of 
Zebedee, who died a natural death, and Judas Iscariot, who hanged 
himself, were martyred by one way or the other.? 


Martyrdom in Islamic Tradition 


In Islam, the concept of martyrdom is a significant one. Itisa great 
source of inspiration and a force in favour of mobilization of Muslim 
forces in the cause of Allah. The significance of martyrdom in Islam 
stems from the idea that life does not belong to man but to Allah. Those 
who die in the way of Allah transcend death. In this respect Allah says 
in the Qur’an (ch. II, verse 154): 


And do not say of those who are slain in the way of 
Allah, 'they are dead'. In fact they are alive but 
you do not perceive that life.’ 


The theme of the above quoted verse is repeated in the Qur'an (ch. III, 
verse 169) thus: 


Think not of those who are slain in God's way as 
dead. Nay, they live, finding their sustenance in the 
presence of their Lord. 


In order to appreciate the merit of martyrdom in Islam, it is apposite to 
quote a Tradition of the Prophet (p.b.u.h.) which is an elucidation ofthe 
above verses of the Qur'an. 


On the authority of Masruq who said, ‘we asked the Prophet. 
(p.b.u.h.) who said: The souls ofthe martyrs liveinthe bodies 
of green -birds (the light spirit) who have their nests in 
chandeliers hung from the throne ofthe Almighty. They eat the 
fruits of paradise whenever they like and then nest in those 
chandeliers. Once their Lord cast a glance at them and said: 
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Do ye want anything ? They said: What else shall we desire? 
We eat the fruit of paradise from wherever we like. Their 
Lord asked them the same question thrice. When they saw that 
they will continue to be asked and not left (without answering 
the question) they said: O Lord, we wish that thou mayest 
return our souls to our bodies so that we may be slain in thy 
way once again. 


Another merit of martyrdom in Islam is that martyrs receive 
forgiveness of Allah. The Qur'an (ch.III, verses 157-158) says: 


...if you are slain or die in the way of Allah, you 
will get Allah's forgiveness and mercy which are 
far better than all the things they amass. Anyhow, 
you shall be gathered together before Allah whether 
you die or are slain. 


In relation to the verse of the Qur'àn on the mercy of Allah and His 
forgiveness to martyrs is a Tradition of the Prophet which reads: 


On the authority of ‘Amr b. al-‘As who said, the Prophet 
(p.b.u.h.) said, “all the sins of a shahid (martyr) are forgiven 
except debt.” 


Those who willingly and sincerely lay down their lives in the way of 
Allah are promised the best rewards by Allah (Qur’an, XXII: 58-59) and 
rejoice in His glory. In the Qur’an (ch. III, verses 170-171), Allah says: 

They rejoice in what Allah with His bounty has 

given them and they are happy to think that there is 

nothing to fear or to grieve also for those believers 

whom they have left behind and who have not yet 

joined them. They feel happy to have received the 

reward and the bounty of Allah and they have come 

to know that most surely Allah does not let go to 

waste the reward of the believers. 


Islam recommends to the believers to seek martyrdom because of the 
merits associated with the coveted position ofa shahid. The Prophet was 
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reported to have said in this respect, as narrated by Anas b. Malik, that 
““whosoever seeks martyrdom with sincerity shall get its reward, though 
he may not achieve it’’ and even if the person died on his bed.? 


The Prophet (p.b.u.h.) wasreported to have mentioned the privi- 
leges of a martyr in a Tradition thus: 


1) The souls of the martyrs are in the bodies of green birds dwell- 
ing in paradise wherever they like. 


2) - All their sins and faults are forgiven. 


3) Amartyr can intercede with Allah for seventy (70) of his fam- 
ily members. 


4) He will be secure on the Day of Resurrection from the great 
terror. 


5) He will not feel the agonies and distress of death. 


6) He will not be horrified by the great gathering on the Day of 
Resurrection. 


7) He will not feel the pain of "the killing" more than that of a 
pinch. 


The Prophet (p.b.u.h.) also taught the Muslims other means of attaining 
the esteemed position of martyrdom when he was reported.to have said 
that: 


Martyrs are of five kinds: those who die of plague or diar- 
rhoea or cholera, or by drowning, or by getting buried under 
debris, or die fighting in the way of Allah.” 


Abdul Hamid Siddiqi has mentioned the following also: (a)dying by 
catching fire, (b) dying in childbirth, (c) courting death in a foreign land, 
(d) being killed while protecting one’s or family’s life, honour and 
property, or trying to save the life of another person.'? It should be 
pointed out that all these deaths stand no comparison with death on the 
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battlefield. While others in this category are washed and wrapped for 
burial, one who is slain is neither washed nor wrapped in a coffin. 


Martyrs receive the first part of their reward in the form of 
, contentment of heart, height of understanding, liberation from mundane 
desires and attractions and freedom from fear and sorrow. They are 
praised, honoured and remembered by the angéls and people on the earth 
and they receive the greater and last reward in hereafter with easy 
accounting and great favour. Almighty Allah says in the Qur'an (ch.IX, 
verse 111) thus: 


Indeed Allah has bought from the believers their 
persons and their possessions in return for the 
Garden (paradise); they fight in the way of Allah, 
kill and are killed. This promise isthe true pledge 
of Allah made in the Torah, the Gospel and the 
Qur'an and who is more true in fulfilling his 
promise than Allah? So rejoice in the bargain you 
have made with Him, and this is the greatest 
Success. 


Relevance of Sacrifice in Islamic System 


Sacrifice in Islam can be defined as giving up things which are 
valued or desired. Those things may be tangible, countable or intangible 
and unmeasurable. They are given up for the sake of something that is 
more worthy or important.’* The Qur'an (VI: 162) says: 


And declare, my sa/at and my rites of worship and 
my life and my death are all for Allah, the Lord of 
the universe. 


Sacrifice is the nourishment without which the tiny seeds of mà will not 
grow into mighty, leafy trees, providing shade and fruit to the countless 
caravans of mankind. The Qur'an (IX:24) says: 


If your fathers and your sons, and your brothers and 
your wives, and your near and dear ones and the 
wealth which you have acquired and the trade you 
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fear may decline and the homes are dearer to you 
than Allah and His messenger and the struggle in 
the way of Allah then wait till Allah passes His 
judgement on you, for Allah does not guide the 
wicked people. 


Islam is closely linked with sacrifice because it is not merely the 
confession of a faith which is made once in a lifetime which is required 
but a radical reorientation of one's entire life and the world. The law 
. of Allah has made struggle an indispensable quality in Islamic order or 
system. In the Qur'an (LIII:39) Allah says: "man can have nothing but 
what he strives for.” 


The Companions were thus described by Allah in the Qur'an 
(XCVIII:8), “Allah was well-pleased with them, they well-pleased with 
Him" because of their struggle and sacrifice which made them to 
submerge their entire personality in the will of Allah, to the extent that, 
“they liked what Allah liked and they disliked what Allah disliked.’’ '° 
According to al-Qurtubi: 


Muslims of the first generation have been praised for fighting 
in the cause of Allah in a society dominated by forces of evil. 
Though they were subjected to all forms of persecution, they 
did not give in. Likewise Muslims of succeeding generations 
are entitled to Allah’s Grace if they resist evil and stick 
faithfully to the tenets of Islam. In so doing, they will be as 
perfect as the first generations.” 


It should be pointed out that what made the early Muslims to be 
so honoured was their preparedness and willingness to sacrifice and the 
supreme sacrifice of life was made by them to establish the laws of Allah 
on the surface of the earth. 


Early Martyrs of Islam: 


Immediately the Prophet publicly announced the message of Islam 
which was a challenge to the Jahi/T system in Makkah, the Quraysh 
aristocracy launched an untold persecution on the Muslims in which some 
of them died as a result of such tortures. There were some Muslims who 
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were captured by the unbelievers while carrying out an errand for the 
Prophet and they preferred to die rather than to abandon Islam as a 
condition for their freedom in the hand of the Quraysh. Our attempt in this 
section shall be concentrated on identifying some Muslims who lost their 
lives from the inception ofIslamic message in Makkah up to the beginning 
ofthe era of Muslim tyrants who emerged in the political arena among the 
Muslims. 


(A) 'Ammar b.Yasir's Parents: They accepted Islam during the early 
period of Islam in Makkah. Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi wrote on their torture 
and martyrdom thus: 


Bani Makhzum used to take them out in the full glare ofthe sun 
at the hottest part of the day and then take them to task for their 
faith. Ifthe Prophet passed by them, he used to advise them: 
‘patience, O family of Yasir, patience. Your destination is 
paradise.’ They endured all persecutions until 'Ammar's 
mother Sumayyah was killed by Bani Makhzum by piercing 
her with a hot iron because she refused to accept anything 
except Islam." 


‘Ammar b. Yasir’s parents’ life and their subsequent martyrdom demon- 
strate their ability to choose the world hereafter and to do what is good 
even by making the supreme sacrifice. Sumayyah was the first to be killed 
among the Muslims." 


B) 'Umayr b. Abi Waqqas: He was a boy of 16 years who decided to 
join the Muslim army for the battle of Badr in 624 c.r. ‘Umayr feared that 
the Apostle would turn him back if he saw him, he started to hide himself 
from the Prophet. His elder brother Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas discovered this 
tendency in him and asked ‘Umayr the reason. ‘Umayr was reported to 
have said: “I am afraid that the Apostle of God would turn me back as 

a minor but I want to take part in the battle. God may perhaps honour me 
with martyrdom." ?? When the Prophet finally saw him and asked 'Umayr 
to go back, he started crying and was thus allowed to stay. ‘Umayr was 
later killed in the battle, thereby fulfilling his heart's desire for martyr- 
dom. 
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C) 'Umayr b. al-Hizam: Atthe battle of Badr, the Prophet was reported 
to have addressed the Muslims, ‘‘Rise to the paradise whose breadth is 
equal to the heavens and the earth.” When ‘Umayr b. al-Hizam heard the 
Prophet's call, he asked, ‘‘Is that paradise equal to the heavens and the 
earth, O Apostle of God?” And the Prophet replied in the affirmative. 

‘Umayr said, ''fine, fine." The Apostle of Allah (p.u.b.h.) asked him 
what had made him to say that. ‘Umayr replied, "nothing, O Apostle of 
God, but I hope that I might be amongst its inhabitants.” The Prophet told 
him that he would be among them. It was reported that, 'Umayr then took 
some dates out of his quiver and began to eat them, but suddenly he said, 
**IfIlive till my dates last, it would mean delaying it for long.” ‘Umayr 
threw away the dates in hand and ran to the battlefield to fight gallantly 
with the enemy until he was killed on the day of Badr.*! 


D) Martyrs of the Battle of Uhud: Among those who fought gallantly 
with the enemies was Hamzah. He was killed by Wahshi, the slave of 
Jubayr b. Mut'im. His master had promised him freedom on the condi- 
tion that he killed Hamzah. When the news spread at Uhud that the 
Prophet had been killed, there was confusion among the Muslims. The 
people shouted, '* The Prophet of God has gone to glory then what's the 
use of living after him?’’ A man called Anas b. al-Nadr shouted, '*Come 
let us die for what the Prophet gave his life.” He advanced to the enemies 
and fought gallantly likea hero. About seventy wounds were counted on 
his body. It was his sister who recognized his corpse by a special mark 
on the tip of a finger due to the several wounds in his body.” 


‘Amr b. al-Jamuh’s life was also a case of love for martyrdom in 
the early Muslims. He was lame of a leg. He had four sons who were | 
young and sturdy and each anxious to take part in the battle of Uhud. ‘Amr 
b. al-Jamuh expressed his desire to go to the battlefield but his sons 
requested him to remain at home because God had excused him. He took 
his case to the Prophet and said, ''My sons wanted to prevent me from 
taking part in J/had, yet by God, I wish to be slain so that I may stroll 
lamely into paradise." The Prophet told him that Allah has not made 
Jihad incumbent on him. However, ‘Amr b. al-Jamuh demonstrated his 
love for martyrdom and went with the army and was killed in the battle.? 


In the battle of Uhud, a man called Sa'd b. al-Rabi' took part. 
When the Prophet asked Zayd b. Thabit to search for him in the battlefield, 
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Zayd found Sa'dlying wounded among the slain breathing his last. Zayd 
was reported to have counted seventy sword cuts and wounds of arrows 
and javelins on his body. Sa'd sent a message to the Prophet thus, 
""Convey my greetings to the Prophet and tell him that I am inhaling the 
fragrance of paradise." Sa'd had hardly finished his message when he 
died.?^ 


A name to mention among the martyrs of early Islam was Mus'ab 
b. 'Umayr who was the standard-bearer of the Prophet in Uhud. His 
mother was one ofthe wealthy women in Makkah. The mother abandoned 
him for his acceptance of Islam. He was sent to Yathrib by the Apostle 
to preach Islam, after the first pledge of ‘Aqabah, and his wise and 
courteous bearing made many people embrace Islam in Yathrib. He died 
in the battle of Uhud and only a piece of coarse cloth could be found as 
a shroud for his burial when he was slain.” 


E) Zayd b. Dathimah and Khubayb b. ‘Adi:* In the third year after the 
Hijrah, the tribes of ‘Adal and Qarah sent a message to the Prophet asking 
him to send persons who could teach them the rudiments of Islam. The 
Prophet sent six Companions including Zayd b. Dathimah and Khubayb 
b. Adr. When the Muslims reached al-Raji, the two tribes treacherously 
fell on them and four of them died. Zayd and Khubayb were sold to Hajr 
b. Abi Ihab who had lost his father at Badr and had sworn to kill two 
Muslims in revenge. Zayd was brought for execution and publicly killed. 
When Khubayb was brought for execution, he requested to offer two 
rak'ahs of prayer which was granted by the Quraysh. When Khubayb 
finished, he said, "By Allah, I would have prayed longer but you might 
think Iam doing so to postpone death." The Quraysh advised him to give 
up Islam so that he may be freed. Khubayb said: 


No, by Allah, I would not give up Islam for all that the world 
contains. My being killed for Allah's pleasure is only a small 
sacrifice. 


Khubayb's face was turned away from the Qiblah and he said, “If you turn 
my face away from the Qiblah, then Allah says, ‘wherever you turn, you 
will find the face of Allah" (Qur'anII: 115). Forty ofthe idolaters were 
reported to have been involved in piercing the body of Khubayb while 


Khubayb said. - 
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O Allah, we have conveyed the message of your messenger. 
So convey to him what is done to us. O Allah encircle their 
numbers and kill everyone ofthem without exception... I care 
not if I am killed, in. Allah' s way I fall. It is all for Allah who 
will bless the limbs taken apart.” 


The story of these two Companions and others who were brutally killed 
epitomised the love of the early Muslims for the Prophet, his practices 
and dictates. 


F) Haram b. Milhan: Immediately after the above narrated episode took 
place, another tribal chief called ‘Amir b. Malik expressed the desire to 
have the doctrines of Islam explained to his people. The Prophet sent 
seventy persons among his eminent Sahabah. When the Muslims reached 
Bi'r-Ma'ünah, the tribesmen of Banu Sulaym, Usayya, Ri‘l and Dhakwan 
ambushed the party and killed all of them except Ka'b b. Zayd who 
returned to tell the story (he later died at the battle of Khandaq). One of 
those killed in this event was Haram b. Milhan. It was reported that the 
last statement of Ibn Milhan at the point of death was responsible for his 
killer's conversion to Islam. Haram b. Milhan was reported to have said, 
**By the Lord of Ka'bah, I have succeeded!" The killer, called Jabbar, 
wondered what sort of successit was and enquired from others who told 
him that the man had meant martyrdom. The event took place in June 
525: .. 

G) Sa'id b. Jubayr: He was among the highly respected tabi'un for his 
knowledge, piety and morals. He was an Abyssinian by birth and later 
became attached to Bani Asad. He was a student of Ibn ‘Abbas. 


In the year A.H.75 al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi became the 
governor of Iraq and his activities were directed to the subjugation of the 
people to his own whims and caprices. Sa‘id b. Jubayr was an example 
of men who have no fear of tyranny. When al-Hajjaj ordered that Sa'id 
b. Jubayr should be killed as a result of his support to “Abd al-Rahman 
b. al-Ash‘ath in his crisis with ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, Sa'id said : 


I bear witness that there is no god but Allah who is alone and 
has no partner, and that Muhammad is His Servant and Mes- 
senger. Také this from me until you meet me on the Day of 
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Judgement. O Allah, do not let him kill anyone after me.” 


It was reported that when doctors examined Ibn Jubayr after his execu- 
tion, his blood was flowing like that of a living person. Al-Hajjaj was 
also reported to have died fifteen days later, making Ibn TUE the last 
victim in his tyrannical rule. 


In our own time, when the death sentence was read in the military 
court of Cairo for Sayyid Qutb, he calmly said: 


Once again I declare that I do not regret what I have done nor 
repent. I am not the least bit saddened by the verdict of this 
court, rather it is a privilege to be killed for my ideals and 
sacred goals. Of course, the future will judge me and the 
government, and proclaim which of us was rightful and hon- 
est.... Death in the ways of Allah is our highest aspiration.? 


A reflection on the martyrs discussed indicates their commitment 
to the goal and aspirations of Islam. Rather than abjuring faith so as to 
live, they preferred to pay the supreme sacrifice. The concept of 
martyrdom and its place in Islam can be appreciated when viewed with 
the background that there was nothing psychologically, physically or 
otherwise that was wrong with those who laid down their lives. It was 
rather the dire need to stick to the goal of making a change in a corrupt 
system so as to conform with the Islamic order. 


Allah says in the Qur'an thus: 


Verily never will God change the condition of a 
people until they change it themselves. (III:11). 


Because God will never change the Grace which 
He hath bestowed on a people until they change 
what is in their own souls. And verily God is He 
who hearth and knoweth all things (VIII:53). 


Significance of Martyrdom in Islamic System: The teaching of Islam 
made shahadah or martyrdom the highest and noblest act of human life. 
Islam commands the Muslims to lay down their lives readily when justice 
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is violated and restoration ofit demands sacrifice. Any Muslim who falls 
in the process of establishing justice on earth is regarded as a martyr 
whose place in paradise is assured.” 


The love of martyrdom in Islam 1s demonstrated by the Muslim's 
valour in fighting for the right cause. By voluntarily laying down one's 
life in the way of Allah, one is called a shahId— a witness par excellence 
to his faith and the Truth he has received.?! Shahadah is thus recognised 
as a symbol of Muslim victory. 


Martyrs who are killed in the process of establishing an Islamic 
order do not consider their death as a failure in their ideals or mission, 
rather, the real success in the belief of a martyr is salvation in the 
hereafter which is the purpose of their striving (Qur'an, IX: IIT). The 
insignificance ofthe world in the hearts of the early Muslims according 
to Fathi Yakan 


is what made them heroes and giants, and made the world 
submit to them and caused their enemies to say of them, “we 
saw a people to whom death was more beloved than life and 
humility more beloved than status, none of whom had any 
desire or craving for the world.''? 


The significance of martyrdom in Islam lies in the belief of faith 
triumphing over injustice, persecution and trial. One of the ways of 
achieving it and receiving divine success is dying for one's faith and 
ideals. In Allah's Scale, what is considered is the ^weight of the faith 
and in God's market the only commodity is the victory of soul over matter, 
the victory of belief over pain, and the victory of faith over persecu- 
tion.” 

The problem of the Muslims today is the twin-evil that afflicts the 
entire Ummah, and that is a tenacious clinging to the world and a fear of 
death. These have removed the spirit of sacrifice or Jihad and martyrdom 
from Muslim aspirations. 


Conclusion 


The teaching of Islam on martyrdom is to teach the Muslims that 
whoever is involved in Islamic work should expect to be afflicted with 
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tortures and persecutions, but he should equally remember that persecu- 
tion will not be with him for ever and that his good days lie ahead with 
abundant joy from Allah. The concept of martyrdom therefore is a means 
of mobilizing the Muslims to make their collective will irresistible and 


invincible. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SHABANA MAHMUD 


URDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OFSOURCESIN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES,London, Mansell, 
1992: ISBN 0-7201-2143-4; xx +331 pp. 


À bibliography is an enumerative list, 
compiled to help the scholar and the 
lay person in identifying literature of 
a particular field. Enumerative lists, 
however, areless detailed than a list 
which is annotated and, as well, ar- 
ranged in a helpful sequence. Ifa 
bibliography is confined to historical 
periods, geography or other matter, 
it can be a better source though no 
bibliography can be totally exhaus- 
tive, comprehensive and uptodate in 
all senses. The Bibliography under 
review is a list of 3545 items, with a 


few annotations which describe the , 


contents, or list the reprint details, or 
carry a small note. “It aims at 
covering the whole range of Euro- 
pean language sources on Urdu lan- 
guage and literature. It includes 
monographs and articles from jour- 
nals, Festschriften, symposiums, pro- 
ceedings of conferences and ency- 
clopedias. The bibliography, it is 
hoped, will serve as a guide to those 
seeking information on any aspect of 
the Urdu language and its literature" 
(p.xi). Its contents’ page is elaborate 
and is supplemented by a list of 
“literary authors treated in the bibli- 
ography.” The book-has an author 
index. 


The details of the contents 
page are: Works of Reference: Bibli- 
ographies, Catalogue; Language: Dic- 
tionaries, Nineteenth century and 
earlier, Twentieth century, Dictio- 
naries of literary and technical 
terms, Grammar, History, Study and 
Teaching, Nineteenth century and 
earlier, Twentieth century; General 
Literature: History and criticism, Lit- 
erature on Women, Progressive Writ- 
ers Movement, Qavvali; Poetry: In- 
dividual authors, Anthologies, His- 
tory and Criticism, Ghazal, Marsiya, 
Masnavi, Mushaira, Patriotic and War 
Poetry, Progressive Writers Move- 
ment, Qasida, Religious Poetry, 
Rubaiyat, Shahr Ashob, Sufi Poetry, 
Women's Poetry; Prose: Individual - 
authors, Anthologies, History and 
Criticism, Novel, Short Stones; 
Drama: Individual Authors, History 
and Criticism; Dastan: Individual Au- 
thors, History and Criticism. 


This classification of the lit- 
erature: poetry (1448 references), 
prose (764 references), drama (57 
references) and dastdn (folk-tales: 
22 references), language (994 refer- 
ences), and general (309 references) 
leaves out some other genres, novel, 
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folk-literature, qawwalís etc. These 
are either mentioned among the ex- 
isting groups or are not included. 
Ths novel is listed under proso. 
Whereas Urdu novel has sub-genres 
like jasusf (detective), ramani (ro- 
mance), fa 'rikhi (historical), and 
others. Classification is somewhat 
difficult. Further, Urdu drama has 
evolved only recently as a distinct 
genre. A list of reading materials 
could have even highlighted such 
forms as the naw(ankT (tamthi), tho 
Inder Sabha tradition plays with 
socio-cultural content, theatre, 
filmography, videography, etc. The 
Indian film can be included as the 
Hindi “films” are almost ail based 
on Urdu scripts. Qawwdlr is listed 
under General Literature, whereas 
its appropriate place is under Poetry 
as a sub-genre. Again, the sectionon 
language has a sub-section on study 
and teaching, whereas in literature 
there is no such section though refer- 
ences exist: pp. 76, 79, 80, 86, 87, 
cic. 


The classification under genre 
and sub-genre, as traditionally done, 
seems like running out of time. A lot 
of overlapping and duplication has 
been appearing, both inter- and intra- 
genre. For instance, a work of fiction 
is today also being studied with a 
non-fictional perspective. The new 
trend is to read fiction to know his- 
tory. Again, there is a form called 
new journalism or non-fictional novel, 
where traditional definitions get 
blurred. Then, the possibility fora 
bibliographer is either to break the 
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traditional classification, or list each 
item under different genres themes, 
ctc. 


À list then could be arranged 
to highlight historical value, literary 
merit, political import, cultural per- 
spectives, religious/secular aspects 
etc. A student/scholar of literature 
can discern, by experience or expo- 
sure, the growth of the subject from 
a variety of perspectives, disciplin- 
ary, inter- and multi-disciplinary, in- 
ter- and intra-genre and the like. 
Specialists can suggest ways and 
means of proceeding on these lines. 


À keyword subject index, 
which is missing in the Bibliography, 
would have indicated the following 
scattered themes, names, etc.: Hindu 
contributions (p. 102), first dfvdn 
(p.197), classical Urdu poetry 
(p.216), Hyderabad (p.220), humor 
(pp.100, 170, 189, 217, 278), imag- 
ery (p.181). Indian glossary (p. 73), 
Jammu (p.102), Bergson and Milton 
(p.161), women (p104), Shakespeare 
(p.112), etc. A keyword index, al- 
phabetically arranged, to the titles of 
each bibliographical reference world 
have probably made the book more 
useful. 


A sample count of publica- 
tions, of all genres, by year of ap- 
pearance, reveals that the Bibliogra- 
phy under review has most of the 
references from the post- World War 
II period. And the reviewer finds in 
this a similarity with his own re- 
search, where publications in tho 
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English language in the field of Is- 
lamic studies are numerous in the 
same period (Mohamed Taher, Quan- 
titative Study of Islamic Literature, 
1993). The count of references in 
this Bibliography under review re- 
veals that much of the literature is 
from the 1980s — less from the 1970s 
and lesser from the 1960s. Then, 
one may question the need to dupli- 
cate the effort of an existing biblio- 
graphy, Frances W. Pritchett’s Urdu 
Literature: a Bibliography of En- 
glish Language Sources (1979), as 
Pritchett might have covered a large 
number of references. An update 
would have served the purpose to a 
great extent. The Bibliography has a 
few shortcomings. One fails to un- 
derstand a few points in the listing. 
For instance, all material on an au- 
thor is not at one place but scattered, 
and there is no cross reference either. 
This is true of many: Faiz (pp. 119, 
122, 221), Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(pp.58, 147, 257), Razia Sajjad Zahir 
(pp.140-105, 209, 290,), etc. Again 
a sub-genre such as Qasldah, is not 
in one place, rather it is scattered (pp. 
145, 225). So also is the case with 
the Gharal (p.218, 221). Hali’s 
Hayat-i Javid is not listed among 
Hali's primary works; it is under Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (p. 258). Iqbal's 
prose writings in English are listed 
under poetry, and that too astransia- 
tion. Itis perhaps correct to say that 
the compiler has missed many refer- 
ences, both primary and secondary. 


One can list such sources relating to 


Urdu as language, as medium of in- 
struction, as literary discipline and 
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most important of all as a lingua 
franca. Among the sources which 
have not been scanned are: Books in 
Print, Humanities Index, MLA in- 
ternational Bibliography, Guide to 
Indian Periodical Literature, Com- 
prehensive Dissertation Index and 
Dissertations accepted by Indian 
Universities, 1857-, Index [slamicus 
(also Quarterly Index Islamicus), 
Mohamed Taher, Islamic Studies in 
India: A Survey of Human, Institu- 
tional and Documentary Sources 
(1991); Mawlawi ‘Abd al-Haqq, 
Qamus al-Kutub Urdu (1961-); 
Edwin Capers Kirkland, A Biblog- 
raphy of South Asian Folklore 
(1966); Mohammed Haroon, Mus- 
lims of India: Their Literature on 
Education, History, Politics, Reli- 
gion, Socio-economic and Commu- 
nal Problems (1989); Naresh Kumar 
Jain, Muslims in India: A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary (1979), two 
bibliographical essays in K. M. 
George, Comparative Indian Litera- 
ture, vol. 1 & vol. ii, (1983, 1985); 
and, Alamgir Hashmi, “The Litera- 
ture of Pakistan,” World Literature 
Written in English (1986), etc. The 
Indian Books in Print (1972) section 
(p. 3) is very old and outdated. The 
latest edition, 1992, has been avail- 
able for long. Itis regularly updated. 
Again, Malik Ram's Mirza Ghalib 
(1968) (on p. 140) is outdated and a 
later edition has aiready appeared 
(1980). 


Given this sample of the state- 


) of-the-art, one could mention miss- 


ing titles such as: Sir Muhammad 
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Iqbal: Life, Art and Thought, Pro- 
ceedings of the Iqbal Centenary Sym- 
posium, Univ. of Ottawa, 1977; 
S. M. Huq and M. I. Waley, Allama 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal, British Mu- 
scum Publications, 1977; Khushwant 
Singh, Muhammad Iqbal, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1982. These are all 
Western publications, which receive 
regular attending from indexers. 


Furthermore, on Qawwali 
there is a good review by Taqi Ali 
Mirza in Journal of Popular Culture 
(1986). Most obviously missing is 
inclusion of book reviews except for 
a few. Book reviews areas scholarly 
as any other reference source for 
study and research. It means an- 
other set of reviewing sources were 
not consulted, e.g. Muslim World 
Book Review, Book Review Index, 
Islamic Book Review, annual bibli- 
ography in Islam and the Modern 
Age, and so on. Dissertations arc a 
good source to indicate the trends in 
the study and research of the field, 
and except one or two dissertations. 
these have been completely ignored. 
Similarly, Suleiman Khateeb, Babban 
Khan (cited in Guinnes Book of 
World Record), Ale Ahmed Suroor, 
Mayal Khairabadi, Fikr Tawnsawi, 
Rashidal-Khayri, Razia Bhatt, Salma 
Kanwal, Naseem Anhonwi, Iffat 
Mohani, Aslam Rahi, Races Ahmed 
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Jafri, are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 


In terms of coverage the Bib- 
liography claims to be “comprehen- 
sive,” and the fact is, this may not be 
true even in the case of time period. 
Itlists publications roughly from 1793 
(p.8) to 1992 (p.99), and a few titles 
in press (pp. 7, 9, 214). The Biblio- 
graphy neither covers, as it claims, . 
‘all’ materials, either by time period ' 
or by subject or by geography. As 
such it is an indispensable guide. It ' 
deserves re-arranging of contents, 
and more featyres, like indexes, to 
make it a useful source. From å 
qualitative perspective there can be 
another index to highlight the arcas 
already covered and the researcher 
can arrive at, a list of areas which 
need further study and research. À 
revised edition: can take care of ail 
these shortcomings. 


Nevertheless, this bibliogra- 
phy is auseful source of information. 
Its value mainly lies in the fact that 
Urdu language is getting internation- 
ally acclaimed. The author deserves 
appreciation for the hard work and 
the pains that she has taken in bring- 
ing out this handy volume. 


MOHAMED TAHER 


